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The Race of the Four Nations. 


BY ELMER E. HAWKES. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL CONTEST FOR THE JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT TROPHY, WHICH MAY BE CALLED THE AMERICA’S 
CUP OF THE AUTOMOBILING WORLD, AND WHICH GERMANY 
WON FROM FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES. 





t he James Gordon Bennett race of ries of disasters. It proved that motor 

1903 was, on the whole, a triumph car racing, when properly conducted, is 
for the automobile. It completely si- not an extra-hazardous game. As a race 
lenced the croakers who had been pre- it was a decided success, delighting a 
dicting that it would be marked by a se- greatconcourse of spectators—including 









































AT THE START OF THE RACE FOR THE JAMES GORDON BENNETT CUP, ON JULY 2 LAST—THE CAR 
BEARING THE NUMBER “4” IS THAT OF M. JENATZY, WHO WON THE RACE. 
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all social grades from the millionaire in 
his costly car to the Hibernian peasant in 
his tiny donkey-cart—and interesting a 
much vaster host of sportsmen all over 
the world. It sent the prize—which 
may be said to be in the automobile 
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Accidents to the competing cars were 
plentiful enough. This was, indeed, 
the least satisfactory feature of the 
race. The fact that more than half of 
the machines failed to finish is evidence 
that the automobile has not yet reached 









































WEIGHING M. JENATZY’S CAR, AT ATHY—AUTOMOBILES COMPETING FOR THE JAMES GORDON BENNETT 
CUP MUST WEIGH NO MORE THAN A THOUSAND KILOGRAMS (ABOUT TWO THOUSAND TWO 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY POUNDS). 


world what the America’s Cup is to 
yachtsmen—to a country that has never 
held it before; and this is in itself a 
gain to international sport. It marked 
the first prominent appearance of 
American competitors, who are destined 
to cut a more important figure in these 
contests in coming years. 

The race was run almost without acci- 
dent to the contestants. The solitary 
exception was the ill-luck of Jarrott, 
the Englishman, whose car broke down 
from some cause that seems to be un- 
explained, throwing out the driver and 
dislocating his collar-bone. His injury 
was scarcely a serious one, however, for 
two days later he attended the Automo- 
bile Club dinner in Dublin, and seemed 
very little the worse for his mishap. 


perfection. But it must be remembered 
that the test was a very severe one, and 
that the conditions of such a contest are 
entirely different from those of ordinary 
touring. The Irish roads are well-built, 
well-graded, and very fairly smooth, but 
they are comparatively narrow, and 
their surface is not as even as that of 
the best highways of England, France, 
and Germany, to which most of the 
competitors were accustomed. One of 
them, M. Farman, the Frenchman who 
came in third, recounted his experience 
thus: 

“T settled myself in my seat and pre- 
pared to put on speed. Presently we 
were getting up toward sixty miles an 
hour, but we were not running 
smoothly. As we bounded along the 











THE RACE OF THE FOUR NATIONS. 803 












































AT THE WINNING-POST, NEAR BALLYSHANNON—M. DE KNYFF, WHO CAME IN SECOND, FINISHING THE RACE. 





























A TYPICAL BIT OF IRISH ROAD, PASSING THROUGH THE VILLAGE OF CASTLEDERMOT. 
SCENES ALONG THE COURSE OF THE RACE FOR THE JAMES GORDON BENNETT CUP. 
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ALEXANDER 


WHICH WAS USED AS THE AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS. 


WINTON, ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, IN FRONT OF THE INN 
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LOUIS P. MOOERS, ANOTHER AMERICAN COMPETITOR, AT THE START OF THE RACE—MR. MOOERS SPOILED 


HIS CHANCES IN THE RACE BY RUNNING OFF THE ROAD AND INJURING HIS CAR. 




















THE RACE OF THE FOUR NATIONS. 


road, I realized that if I wished to avoid 
a spill there was no top speed for me 
that days.‘The road was not good 
enough for more than a sixty-mile gait. 
Even: at that speed-it meant that the 
four wheels of the car were seldom on 
the ground together. We were tearing 
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finishing-post. This year five men fin- 
ished, and on:ideally smooth roads the 
number would no doubt have been 
larger. The fact that two of the three 
German machines broke their axles may 
safely be ascribed to the roughness of 
parts of the course. 









































EDGE, OF ENGLAND, AT THE 


START—MR. 


EDGE, WHO WON THE CUP LAST YEAR, 


FINISHED FIFTH IN THIS YEAR’S RACE. 


along by a series of tremendous leaps 
and bounds. Twice my chauffeur was 
nearly shaken off.. As we slowed down 
into the first control, he remarked that 
he daresay some one would get through 
safely. A cheering remark! ” 
Cheering, truly, but not so far- 
fetched as it might seem, for Edge, the 
Englishman, won last year’s race, which 
was run in France and in the Tyrol, 
by being the only driver to reach the 





One interesting experiment was tried 
by the managers of the race. The tre- 
mendous cloud of dust that follows a 
speeding car has always been a sinister 
element in automobile contests. It has 
marred the spectators’ pleasure, it has 
been an almost intolerable annoyance 
to the competitors, and it has caused 
many accidents. A driver attempting 
to pass another car has found himself 
enveloped jn a dense cloud that made it 
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impossible to see either his rival or the 
road ahead. For the James Gordon 
Bennett race, parts of the course were 
oiled—the long straight stretch at the 
start and finish, for the special bene- 
fit of spectators, and most of the turns 
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has done much to stimulate the auto- 
mobile industry in the countries whose 
champions have dared, during the last 
three years, to challenge the French ex- 
perts. The other regulations were left 
to the famous Parisian club, which de- 









































PERCY OWEN, OF THE AMERICAN TEAM, AT THE STARTING POINT—MR. OWEN’S CAR WAS THE LIGHTEST 
OF THE TWELVE MACHINES IN THE RACE. 


of the road, to prevent the blinding of 
drivers. The general verdict upon the 
result of the experiment was that it 
was'a decided success. 

This year’s was the fourth race for 
Mr. Bennett’s challenge cup. It was in 
1899 that the donor first offered the 
prize which he handed over to the Auto- 
mobile Club of France with the single 
stipulation that every car competing for 
the trophy should be manufactured en- 
tirely in the country from which it 
hailed. This provision has added 
greatly to the interest of the races, and 


cided that each nation should have the 
right to start three cars, the cup to go 
to the winning machine; that the race 
should be run in the country holding 
the cup; and that the course should be 
at least five hundred kilometers—about 
three hundred and twelve miles—in 
length. 

The two earliest contests showed that 
France stood practically-alone in the 
field. In the first, held in June, 1900, 
yermany, Belgium, and the United 
States each entered one car; but the 
German competitor did not start, and 

















FOUR NATIONS. 





THE RACE 
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MAY 24 FROM PARIS TO BORDEAUX, CAME IN FOURTH IN THE JAMES GORDON BENNETT CONTEST. 






BRIEL, THE FRENCHMAN, AT THE STARTING-POINT—M. GABRIEL, THE WINNER OF THE RACE OF 
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THE GRAND STAND NEAR BALLYSHANNON, AT THE START AND FINISH OF THE RACE—A SCENE IN THE 





FIELD ABOVE THE ROAD, WHICH PASSED UNDER THE CENTER OF THE STAND, AS SHOWN 
IN THE CENTRAL ENGRAVING ON PAGE 803. 
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FOXHALL KEENE, THE WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN SPORTSMAN, WHO DROVE ONE OF THE GERMAN 
CARS—MR. KEENE MADE THE BEST TIME ON THE FIRST ROUND OF THE COURSE, BUT 
HAD TO RETIRE FROM TIIE RACE ON ACCOUNT OF A BROKEN, AXLE. 


Jenatzy and Winton, representing the 
other two nations, cut no figure in the 
race, which was won by Charron, a well- 
known French automobilist. In 1901 
the only foreign entry was that of S. F. 
Edge, the Englishman, who disqualified 
himself by using French tires, his Brit- 
ish-made ones having given out on the 
way to the starting-point in Paris. The 
cup went to Girardot, who is Charron’s 
partner in a manufacturing firm. 

Last year Mr. Edge challenged again, 
and had to meet three Frenchmen. The 
race was run in combination with the 
open road contest from Paris to Vienna, 
the course for the international trophy 
being from the French capital to Bel- 
fort, near the German frontier, and 
from Bregenz, on Lake Constance, to 





Innsbruck. The Chevalier de Knyff 
led to Belfort, with Mr. Edge second, 
the two other French cars having 
broken down. On the rough Austrian 
roads, M. de Knyff’s machine met the 
same fate, and the British automobile 
finished alone, wresting the cup from 
France for the first time. 

The English driver’s victory attracted 
greatly increased interest to this year’s 
race, for which four countries entered 
a full complement of three cars. As 
the reader probably knows, the prize 
went to Germany, a German machine 
driven by M. Jenatzy, the Belgian ex- 
pert, making the best time—six hours 
and thirty-nine minutes for a course of 
three hundred and seventy miles, or a 
little less than fifty miles an hour. 


























The Harrison Dynasty in Chicago. 


BY Willis J. ABBOT. 


THE TWO MEN, FATHER AND SON, WHO HAVE 


RULED THE 


WESTERN METROPOLIS WITH ALMOST AUTOCRATIC POWER 


DURING SEVENTEEN 


OF THE LAST 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS—THE 


PRESENT MAYOR, AND HIS POSSIBLE FUTURE. 


HEN the present term of office of 
the mayor of Chicago, Carter H. 
Harrison, Jr., expires in 1905, it will 
have been just twenty-five years since 
his father was first elected to the chief 
magistracy of the great city of the mid- 
dle West. Chicago will have been gov- 
erned by a Harrison, father or son, dur- 
ing seventeen of those twenty-five years. 
It would have been at least eighteen 
had not the pistol shot of an assassin cut 
short the life of the elder Harrison. 

The record is one without a parallel 
in American municipalities. Our city 
electorates are as a rule but fickle 
friends, and the problems with which a 
mayor has to deal touch so many an- 
tagonistic interests that a single term 
usually marks the limit of his popu- 
larity. Nor are we Americans favorably 
disposed to hereditary honors. Yet 
three years after the elder Harrison’s 
death, when the party managers picked 
up his mantle and fitted it to the shoul- 
ders of his eldest son, the people of the 
second city of the Union applauded the 
choice and ratified it with their ballots. 
Thrice since then the selection has been 
reaffirmed, though not without fierce 
struggles at the polls. 

The mayor himself recently explained 
the phenomenon with the remark: 

“There are about a hundred and 
forty thousand people in this town in- 
fected with the Harrison microbe.” 

It is said that as in Tennessee the 
mountaineers are still voting for Andy 
Jackson for President, so in Chicago 
there are men who think they are still 
keeping the first Carter H. Harrison in 
the mayor’s chair. This solution of 
the problem may not be quite adequate, 
but the fact remains that in the West- 
ern metropolis, with its tens of thou- 





sands of Poles, Russians, Huns, Czechs, 
Greeks, and Turks, the name of Harri-: 
son, though borne by one of the most 
purely American families—a family 
which gave to the nation one signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
two Presidents—is one. to conjure with 
in polities. 





A PICTURESQUE AND STRIKING PER- 


SONALITY. 

Perhaps it is the very fact of this 
large foreign element that explains the 
ascendancy of the Harrisons. For these 
European importations are used to the 
idea of a distinctly personal govern- 
ment, and it is in that fashion that Chi- 
cago has been governed. The elder 
Harrison affected somewhat the part of 
Haroun al Raschid, the Good Vizier, 
who roamed the streets of his city to see 
with his own eyes how his people were 
treated. A Kentuckian by birth, and 
passionately fond of riding, the veteran 
mayor rode about town examining pub- 
lie works, and familiarizing himself 
with the growth of the city, and the 
needs of its newer sections. He knew 
the whole town as a Tammany leader 
knows his district, and, what was of 
quite equal importance, the whole town 
knew him. A picturesque figure on 
horseback, he would attract attention 
anywhere. Democratic and genial in 
manner, he made acquaintances fast, 
and made of each at once an informant 
and a friend. 

The masses of men like to vote for 
some one whom they know, or think 
they know, for some real human entity 
whose face flashes upon their minds as 
his name is spoken, rather than for 
some unknown of whom the newspapers 
may make a hero, but who, for them, 
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is a mere abstraction. In New York 
there are always men whose faces are 
more widely known than that of the 
mayor; but in Chicago the elder Har- 
rison was easily the best known citizen 


the speaker’s stand shortly before the 
policé made their attack. He lighted a 
cigar as he stood, holding the burning 
matches, one after another, so that they 
illuminated his face for some seconds. 









































CARTER HENRY HARRISON THE FIRST, FIVE TIMES MAYOR OF CHICAGO, KILLED BY AN 
ASSASSIN OCTOBER 28, 1893. 


From a photograph by Place, Chicago. 


of a community which long before his 
death had passed the million mark in 
population. Perhaps no better illustra- 
tion of his ubiquity could be given than 
the fact that on the most dramatic night 
of Chicago’s history—that of the so- 
called anarchist riot in the Haymarket 
—the mayor stood in the crowd facing 


“T want to let them know that the 
mayor of Chicago is here,” he said to a 
policeman who remonstrated with him 
for his seeming rashness. 


THE GREAT POWER OF CHICAGO’S MAYOR. 


The charter of the city of Chicago dif- 
fers widely from that of New York, and 
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from those of all Eastern cities, in the 
powers it confers upon the mayor. Thus 
far the principle ef home’ rule in large 
towns has not been successfully attacked 
in Illinois. As in New York State, the 
country members of the Legislature oc- 
casionally show signs of an ambition to 
govern.the city by the rules of the cross- 
roads, but Chicago has always been able 
to hold its own. Nor, despite the fact 
that no Chicagoan is satisfied with the 
local government—which indeed to the 
Eastern visitor suggests somewhat the 
management of a magnified mining 
camp—has there been any attack upon 
its fundamental theory, which consists 
in the almost plenary power and entire 
personal responsibility of the mayor. 

The mayor of Chicago presides over 
council meetings, and shares with the 
“gang” responsibility for the action 
of that body. He is the whole board of 
police commissioners, appointing the 
chief and dominating the entire force. 
The board of education and the library 
hoard owe their appointments to him. 
Every one of the fifteen thousand em- 
ployees of the city, from the commis- 
sioner of public works down, is his ap- 
pointee, and while there is a civil serv- 
ice board which has done much to raise 
the standard of efficiency in city offices, 
its members, too, are chosen by the 
omnipotent mayor and owe him fealty. 
Kven the comptroller, in most cities an 
elective official, and one that should be 
independent of any political sponsor, in 
Chicago is the mayor’s appointee. 

These conditions naturally tend to 
develop all the strength of character 
that a Chicago mayor possesses. The 
weak man has an abundance of rope to 
hang himself. It is a significant: fact 
that during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury no tenant of the post has been 
elécted for a second term, save the 
Harrisons. The elder Harrison was 
elected five times, the younger, who is 
now only forty-three years of age. four. 

This fact is not due to the political 
complexion of the city, for Chicago is 
not safely Democratic. Three times in 
that period it has been carried by the 
Republicans, and at all times Demo- 
cratie victories have been won only by 
the most careful organization and the 
most vigorous campaigning. To secure 


THE HARRISON DYNASTY IN CHICAGO. 
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his renomination, the mayor must com. 
mend himself to his organization. To 
win his reélection, he must commend 
himself to an electorate capable of the 
most complete reversals of political 
faith. His cards in the game are the 
multitudinous offices with which he 
placates a political foe, coerces a 
“gang” alderman, or rewards such 
members of the council as may stand 
with him against. some peculiarly ne- 
farious “grab.” In New York, save 
when a “reform” government is in 
power, responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of these offices rests more or less di- 
rectly with the Tammany organizatiow. 
In Chicago, the mayor himself is the 
court of last resort, and must pay the 
price of a blunder. 

NEW YORK AND CHICAGO—A CONTRAST. 

The difference between the functions 
of the chief magistrate of New York 
and those performed by the correspond- 
ing official in Chicago is strikingly typi- 
fied by the appearance of their respect- 
ive offices. 

In New York the mayor sits in a dig- 
nified apartment with ancient por- 
traits on the walls, decorated like a club 
parlor, and open to all the world. Sel- 
dom is there an unseemly crowd about 
it. In the hungriest days of the Tam- 
many rush for office, Mayor Van Wyck 
sat at his great table in the corner in 
plain view of all who sought him, and 
disposed of his callers as if they were 
merely social visitors. The  office- 
seekers were far away, besieging district 
leaders, clustering about Tammany 
Hall, or invading the residence of roy- 
alty at the Democratic Club. 

In Chicago the mayor shelters him- 
self behind closed doors, anterooms, 
and a succession of special policemen, 
clerks, and secretaries. In the early 
days of an administration his public 
office, not less than eighty feet square, 
is packed with eager office-seekers. 
Clerks and secretaries work patiently 
behind a long bar to winnow out the 
applications. At a fixed hour the mayor 
himself takes his place behind the bar- 
rier, and for two hours listens to the 
stories of all sorts and conditions of 
men, whose business ranges from get- 
ting a friend out of the Bridewell to 
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getting one into a city job. To him 
personally comes a multiplicity of triv- 
ial affairs which in New York are at- 
tended to, even under a “ reform” ad- 
ministration, by the unofficial powers 
of the Tammany organization. 

New York has known two kinds of 
mayors—Democratic - and “ reform.” 
The organization behind the “ reform ” 
mayors has seldom remained coherent 
for more than one campaign. The 
organization behind the Democrats has 
existed for more than a century, is 
stronger than the mayors, and com- 
pletely dominates them. But in Chica- 
go the Harrisons have always dominated 
the organization which put them in 
power. 

The campaign of last April hinged on 
the question of “boss rule.” Graeme 
Stuart, the Republican candidate op- 
posed to Mayor Harrison, was a busi- 
ness man of unquestioned standing, of 
the highest integrity, and of wide popu- 
larity. He is the Illinois member of 
the Republican national committee, and 
there were not wanting evidences of the 
President’s interest in his success. Yet 
he was defeated because of wide-spread 
distrust of the local boss from whom he 
received the nomination. 


““’'M MY OWN BOSS.” 


During the course of the campaign it 
was urged, with truth, that the Demo- 
cratic party was quite as much _ boss- 
ridden as the Republican. Mayor Har- 
rison answered the charge from the 
platform with characteristic bluntness. 

“They say I’m as much a boss as 
Billy Lorimer,” he said. “ 'That’s true 
enough. But Mr. Stuart, the Republi- 
can candidate for mayor, has the boss 
of his party over him. I’m my own 
boss, and the boss of my party, too! ” 

While there is, of course, a Demo- 
eratic organization in Chicago, by 
means of which nominations are made 
and campaigns managed, it has nothing 
like the coherence or continuity of the 
Tammany organization in New York. 
It is continually changing in control 
and even in name. The habit of party 
discipline has not yet become ingrained, 
and rebellion, which at any moment 
may become revolution, is the normal 
state of its constituent parts. The great 


powers of the mayor tend to make him 
ruler of the organization as soon as he 
is seated, and such a relation as that of 
Mayor Van Wyck to Mr. Croker is al- 
most unthinkable in Chicago Demo- 
cratic politics. 

THE PRESENT MAYOR'S RISE TO POWER. 

If there ever was a time when such 
a situation might be paralleled, it was 
during the present Mayor Harrison’s 
first term. Not in any sense a promi- 
nent man in either business or politics, 
he was recognized by the political man- 
agers as available mainly because of the 
name he bore. Put into office by exter- 
nal forces stronger than himself, he for 
a time deferred to his creators; but 
with growing confidence he discarded 
first one and then another, until it may 
fairly be said that his pathway to emi- 
nence is marked by the wrecked hopes 
and ambitions of those who helped him 
upward. 

The ethics of practical politics are 
at best obscure. Mayor Van Wyck was 
loyal to his sponsor, and was ridiculed 
as a puppet. Mayor Harrison “ threw 
down ” his Croker, and is charged with 
ingratitude. Which were the better 
course is not for me to determine; but 
Mayor Van Wyck retired to private life, 
while Mayor Harrison has been able to 
win repeated successes despite the mur- 
murings and even the open opposition 
of the friends whom he discarded. That 
he has been able to do this is not wholly 
due to the superior powers attached to 
the Chicago mayoralty, but rather to 
the political sagacity and skill which he 
inherited from his father, and which he 
has developed far beyond his father’s 
capacity. 

The flexibility of the Chicago Demo- 
cratic organization, and its lack of dis- 
cipline, make it far easier of capture by 
an insurgent than Tammany is. The 
elder Harrison took it with ease in 1893, 
after having first organized a machine 
of his own with which he made an inde- 
pendent race for the mayoralty, and 
having so narrowly failed of election as 
to justify the general belief that he was 
counted out. But though disaffected 
politicians of great skill and large fol- 
lowing have tried time and again to dis- 
lodge the younger Harrison from his 
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control of the Democratic machine, they 
have failed ignominiously. 

The political complexion of Chicago 
is, as I have said, by no means so certain 
as that of New York, Boston, or. Phila- 
delphia. Except in time of rare politi- 
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for the Harrisons have regular nomina- 
tions meant assured victory. 

THE SECRET OF POLITICAL SUCCESS. 


The qualities which enable a politi- 
cian to dominate his fellows are by no 









































CARTER HENRY HARRISON THE SECOND, MAYOR OF CHICAGO SINCE 1897, AND ONE OF 
THE INTERESTING PERSONALITIES OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


cal excitement, a Democratic domina- 
tion in New York or Boston, or a Re- 
publican nomination in Philadelphia, is 
equivalent to an election; but Chicago 
has a way, disquieting to politicians, of 
turning out a Democratic mayor to put 
in a Republican, and then ejecting the 
latter to reinstate the Democracy. Only 


means those which enable him to win 
for his administration repeated votes of 
approval from the whole body of citi- 
zens. Political shrewdness counts for 
much in this direction; and the fact 
that both Harrisons were essentially 
professional politicians partly explains 
their ability to outgeneral their oppo- 
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CARTER HENRY HARRISON THE THIRD, A SCHOOL- 
BOY WHO IS ALREADY LOOKED UPON AS A 
POSSIBLE SUCCESSOR TO THE POLITICAL 
HONORS OF HIS FATHER AND HIS 
GRANDFATHER. 


From a photograph by Koehne, Chicago. 


nents, who were usually business men 
put forward by some party boss. But it 
would be equally ignorant and unjust 
to ascribe the long continuance of the 
Harrison dynasty wholly to the arts of 
the politician. Its rule may not have 
been ideal from every one’s point of 
view, but beyond a doubt the adminis- 
trations of both father and son have 
more nearly suited the people of Chica- 
go than that of any other mayor. 

So thoroughly is the son guided by 
the principles and convictions which an- 
imated his father, that his régime may 
be regarded as the legitimate continua- 
tion of the elder Harrison’s. He be- 
lieves that Chicago is more akin to the 
cities of continental Europe than to the 
Puritan towns of New England, and 
that a wider latitude of personal liberty 
is demanded by its people. . Theaters, 


concert-halls, and saloons are open on 
Sunday, and until within a few weeks 
no effort was made to enforce the mid- 
night closing of saloons, although an 
ordinance to that effect stood on the 
municipal records. 


Yet Chicago is not to be looked -upon 
as the unqualified paradise of the 
liquor-seller. Local option within its 
limits has created several prohibition 
districts, which the same mayor who 
tolerates the “levee” keeps as “ dry ” 
as a Maine village. This is strictly in 
line with the Harrison theory that there 
are certain evils inseparable from the 
life of a great city, and that they should 
be frankly recognized and so segregated 
as to give as little offense as possible to 
the more orderly classes in the com- 
munity. 

With changing and improving public 
ideals in a city only a few decades re- 
moved from a frontier town, the 
younger Harrison has suppressed cer- 
tain evils which his father permitted to 
flourish—as, for example, gambling, 
which under the earlier mayor was al- 
most as open in Chicago as a few years 
ago it was in Butte or New Orleans. 
But the attitude of both men was dic- 
tated by their instinctive recognition of 
public sentiment, not by any abstract 
principles of morality. It is quite as 
certain that the Chicago of the eighties 
approved the policy of “regulating ” 
public gambling, as that the Chicago of 
to-day demands its suppression. 

Intimately associated with this sym- 
pathetic recognition of the wishes of 
the public is the conviction, shared by 
father and son alike, that wisdom is not 
the exclusive possession of any class. 
They have consistently held that the 
masses are better judges of their own 
needs than are the self-constituted cen- 
sors of the press or of “ citizen’s asso- 
ciations.” This is the purest Jefferso- 
nian democracy,and in myjudgment the 
steady insistence upon this ideal of the 
complete capacity of the masses for self- 
government has been the chief source of 
the strength of the Harrisons, 

It is true that with the political phil- 
osophy of Jefferson they have not failed 
to mingle a very generous share of the 
political shrewdness which he possessed 
to a notable degree. In linking his for- 
tunes to the masses, neither father nor 
son has ever seriously quarreled with 
what some people are fond of calling 
the substantial elements in the com- 
munity. Their supporters have not 
been the proletarians alone, by any 





























means, -In-every campaign .a.very fair 
share of the business community has 
been actively engaged under the Harri- 
son banner. 

With the press, however, the Harri- 
sons have engaged in open war—the 
son, perhaps, in less degree than the 
father. There has been for many years 
in Chicago an effort to substitute gov- 
ernment by newspapers and by unoffi- 
cial citizen’s organizations for govern- 
ment by the voters and their chosen rep- 
resentatives; and against this the two 
mayors have raised vigorous opposition. 
Perhaps the very characteristics that 
led them to antagonize any political or- 
ganization which they could not control 
made them unwilling to accept the 
domination of newspapers. At any rate, 
the history of their political successes 
is a story of victories won with but little 
aid from the press, and sometimes 
against the unanimous opposition of all 
the Chicago dailies. 


THE ISSUES OF CHICAGO POLITICS. 


During the elder Harrison’s tenure of 
power the vital problems affecting the 
city were largely those of police admin- 
istration, public improvements, and 
iaxation. His long popularity was due 
to his championship of personal liberty 
more than to any one other cause. His 
son has met an entirely new issue, and, 
shrewdly making it his own, has profited 
prodigiously by it. 

It would be impossible to describe in 
detail the struggle over the street rail- 
way franchises which has agitated Chi- 
cago for the whole period of the younger 
Harrison’s régime. Enough to say that 
the approaching termination of the pe- 
riod for which the franchises were 
granted, the desperate efforts of the 
street railway corporations to secure 
their renewal, universal disgust with 
the quality of the service rendered by 
the roads, and popular indignation 
against the cupidity of the financiers, 
have given the question of public owner- 
ship in Chicago a vitality and interest 
paralleled in no other city. 

From the first, Mayor Harrison has 
stood against the renewal of the fran- 
‘hises, and to that extent has arrayed 
iimself with the advocates of municipal 
ownership. The more radical of these 
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will tell you that his position has been 
that of an obstructionist rather than 
a real champion of their cause. They 
will admit that he has done good 
service by stubbornly exerting every 
power he possesses to prevent the corpo- 
rations from securing their new fran- 
chises; but they will assert that he has 
done nothing to advance actual munici- 
pal ownership. They may declare that 
his policy. has been to “nurse” the 
issue, so that it would appear at each 
election and be used for his advantage. 

The criticism may not be wholly un- 
founded, though undoubtedly it repre- 
sents the opinion of the extremists 
rather than that of the masses of the © 
people, who: have unquestionably-elected 
Mr. Harrison, to his three ‘last: terms as 
the champion of public ownership. To- 
day the question* is more~acute than 
ever, and even the more conservative of 
the mayor’s advisers recognize the fact 
that something more than negative ac- 
tion will be necessary during his present 
term of office, if his political career is 
to extend beyond its present limitations. 


MAYOR HARRISON’S FUTURE. 


It is the fashion among Americans to 
speculate largely upon the political fu- 
ture of public officials who have been 
successful in one post. With a powerful 
organization at his command, witha rec- 
ord of four successive victories in hard 
campaigns, with a domicile in a pivotal 
State, with the friendship of the domi- 
nant forces in the national Democratic 
organization, and with youth and a dis- 
tinguished lineage in his favor, Carter 
Harrison, Jr., is widely talked of for the 
Presidential nomination. Certainly one 
who has done so much at so early an age 
might be expected: to go far. But a 
curious fact in his father’s career has 
thus far been repeated in the son’s. 
The elder Harrison’s political genius 
and political success were bounded by 
the city limits of Chicago. His every 
effort to become a controlling factor in 
the State met with defeat. Thus far the 
younger, too, has found his influence 
jealously limited to the city by hostile 
politicians of the rest of Illinois. 

There are not wanting indications, 
however, that he is becoming strong 
enough to burst these fetters. 
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The Chauffeurs. 


THE STORY OF THE BROTHERS MARBRON AND THEIR MARVELOUS AUTOMOBILE. , 


BY GEORGE GLENDON. 


I. 


= registers fifty, Pierre!” 

“Fifty! It is astounding!” 

“Yes, fifty, Pierre. 
self.” 

The two brothers gazed in amazement 
at the indicator, which revealed an un- 
expected power in the motor they were 
testing. Jean switched off the ignition 
current, and in a few moments the 
quick-running engine, which had been 
working at racing speed, slowed down. 
Finally, after a few unwilling grunts, 
it stopped. 

The two mechanics, who were the 
sole occupants of the little atelier, seated 
themselves on the chassis or skeleton of 
the car for which the engine was built, 
and looked admiringly at the motor 
which had just proved its mighty power. 
The workshop was a small one at the 
back of a modest Parisian garage in the 
Rue Barraud. Here for many months 
Pierre and Jean Marbron had worked 
zealously at the production of a racing 
automobile which should make their 
name famous. But the quest of fame 
and fortune was not their only motive. 

Six months previous, the brothers 
had been employed in the shops of the 
great firm of Gaumont, at Levallois, 
from whose works some of the most fa- 
mous: racers in the’ world had «been 
turned out. Like the other important 
French concerns, the Gaumonts had a 
special factory for their racers. Only 
picked workers were employed here, and 
the building was strictly guarded 
against spies and intruders who might 
copy their designs. 

Pierre, as an old cycle champion, had 
eraduated in speed work until he be- 
came one of the most promising chauf- 
feurs engaged by the firm. He was not a 
clever engineer, but in all France there 
was no more skilful or daring man be- 
hind the wheel of a racing car. Of late, 
2m 
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: however, a certain amount of ill-luck 


had dogged him; and though a plucky 
runner-up in several of the big races of 
the previous season, he had yet to make . 
his mark in a classic event. 

Jean, his brother, was a barn engi- 
neer, whose brain teemed with the most 
advanced ideas on automobile construc- 
tion. The old firm were too conservative 
to adopt many of his startling- innova- 
tions, and although his greatest ambi-~ 
tion was to build a car on which Pierre 
would assuredly beat all comers, he 
found it impossible to get his designs 
taken up by his employers. He worked 
loyally to make the best of the plans 
laid before him; and it had been settled 
for the coming season that Pierre 
should drive the first of the new 
Gaumont cars, upon which Jean was 
then at work. 

While the vehicle was on the stocks 
M. Gaumont engaged a Belgium engi- 
neer named Demestre. On his first visit 
to the racing atelier, the’ newcomer 
sneered at the work which-Jean was do- 
ing on the racer, and coolly declared 
that he would not drive that car unless 
a number of things about it were altered 
to suit his ideas. 

Pierre, who was present, flared up in- 
stantly, and J ean, though of a cooler 
temper, was angered when he learned 
of M. Gaumont’s decision to let Demes- 
tre have the driving of the first. car— 
Pierre’s car, as it had been lovingly 
styled in the workshop since the plans 
were laid. The quarrel ended by Pierre 
and Jean leaving the firm, while De- 
mestre was installed as chief of the de- 
partment. 

Possessed of a little capital, the 
brothers set up a small garage of their 
own. But Pierre fretted much in 
secret, for it looked as if his dearest 
ambition was spoiled. All chance of 
winning fame in the big races of the 
coming season had almost disappeared, 
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and he was not content to settle down 
to the repairing of rickety little cars 
whose utmost speed was thirty kilo- 
meters an hour, though their drivers 
bored him with their glowing tales of 
the sixty and seventy which they had 
done on various secret occasions. 

Pierre received another severe blow 
on the Sunday following the quarrel. 
On visiting the family of Lallement, 
who was one of the foremen at the 
Levallois works, he found Demestre in- 
stalled as a lodger, and already on very 
friendly terms with Susanne Lallement, 
a spoiled and pretty girl whom Pierre 
had hoped one day to marry. Suzanne 
was an enthusiast on motor racing, and 
Pierre found the glib Belgian telling 
her marvelous stories of his feats, and 
boasting much of what he would do on 
his new Gaumont car. He would estab- 
lish records at Nice, win the Paris-Bor- 
deaux race early in the season, and then 
make a bold bid for the great interna- 
tional event of the year, the Paris- 
Cologne contest. He patronized Pierre, 
who took an early departure from the 
house, full of bitterness. 

One bright day in the following week 
a Gaumont car passed through the Rue 
Barraud. Its pace was moderate 
enough for both Pierre and Jean to note 
that Demestre drove; that Suzanne 
sat beside him; and that the vehicle was 
a hack machine which Pierre had used 
for experimental purposes, and on 
which the faithless Suzanne had taken 
many trips. This added a final touch to 
Pierre’s misery. He did little work that 
day, but moped by the river and the 
boulevards. 

Jean, on the other hand, sat over his 
drawing-board far into the small hours, 
tracing, plotting, dreaming; and next 
morning he quietly laid before his 
brother the rough plans of a car, below 
which was printed in bold letters “ The 
Marbron Racer.” 

“ A racer!” gasped Pierre in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Yes,” said Jean; “a racer such as 
the world has not yet seen. We will 
build it, you and I, Pierre; you shall 
drive it in all the great races; and I 
will be your assistant. We will beat 
Demestre, beat the world!” 

Such was the genesis of the Marbron 
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racer. Now, after months of almost in- 
cessant labor, the skeleton chassis stood 
ready for the wonderful engine which 
Jean had contrived. The car repre- 
sented almost their entire wealth. Its 
failure would be a heavy blow to them 
financially. It would mean a broken 
heart for Jean, and perhaps a broken 
neck for Pierre. 

But success! Records! Laurels at 
Nice, Bordeaux, and Cologne! The dis- 
comfiture of Demestre! The favor of 
Suzanne! Ah, they were worth risking 
heart and neck for! 

The first test of the engine gave sur- 
prisingly good results, and Jean’s 
theories were fully vindicated. It had 
registered fifty horse-power on the 
brake when, according to its dimensions 
and weight, they had hardly dreamed of 
touching such a figure. Nothing like it 
had been done before. And Jean had 
other clever improvements in the gear 
and in the transmission which would 
save a great deal of power, and thus 
give increased speed. 


I. 


THE trial trips taken around Paris in 
the early mornings some weeks later 
proved very successful. Pierre got back 
his old spirits as he sat behind the wheel 
of a car that could devour the miles. 
It was glorious. to feel the road flow 
under him in a gray stream; to ‘cut 
through the brisk morning air and excel 
the birds in speed. Jean, on the foot- 
board, tended the long row of lubrica- 
tors mounted on the dashboard, and lov- 
ingly listened to the grand beat of the 
engines. He had fashioned them from 
cold, crude metal to the God-like power- 
givers which they now were, making 
this ear one of the swiftest things that 
moved on earth. To him the hammer- 
ing pistons roared the song of victory as 
it comes only to the ears of a man who 
has gained the triumph of his life. 

In one of these early morning runs 
the Marbrons overtook Esty, of Gau- 
mont’s, a henchman of Demestre. He 
was driving one of the previous season’s 
Gaumont machines, and although 
Pierre’s car was still below its best pace, 
the brothers had no difficulty in romp- 
ing away from him. 
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Further down the road they came 
upon Demestre, who had Suzanne 
seated beside him in one of the new 
Gaumont cars. The Belgian was going 
slowly, but hearing the Marbrons ap- 
proach, he put on speed, and Suzanne 
threw back a mocking kiss. Pierre 
jumped his car into a fierce sprint, de- 
spite a remonstrance from Jean, who 
could not bear to have his engines 
treated harshly. 

A short and fierce race ended in 
victory for Pierre. Then, running 
ahead for a few miles, he turned back 
and drove home. Near the city he 
passed Demestre, whose car was being 
ignominiously towed by Esty at a slow 
pace. Suzanne looked very angry, and 
Pierre could guess that she was not a 
pleasant companion just then for De- 
mestre. : 

“That’s how she'll look after she’s 
married,” said Jean, who thought to 
point a moral. 

“Not if she were married to me!” 
laughed Pierre. 

A few days later Jean received an 
anonymous letter which caused the 
brothers to sleep in the workshop beside 
their beloved racer. They did not leave 
it unguarded for a moment. They had 
two exciting episodes soon after with 
burglars, and several times they had 
to drive away men dressed as police 
inspectors or municipal officials, who 
visited the garage, and’sooner or later 
evinced a suspicious eagerness to see 
the racing car. 

Suzanne called unexpectedly one day, 
though Pierre had never spoken to her 
since the evening she had dismissed 
him. She held out her hand cordially, 
and gave Pierre a look which melted all 
his hatred. 

“JT want to see your new racer, 
Pierre.” 

“No! No!” said Jean, coming for- 
ward. “You are a spy! You are De- 
mestre’s spy! ” 

“T want to see your car, Pierre,” she 
repeated, and her eyes sent sweet con- 
fusion to the heart of Pierre. 

“You are a spy, a traitor!” cried 
Jean. 

Suzanne kept her eyes fixed on his 
brother and did not reply. Pierre of- 
fered his arm, and, without a word, led 
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her to the little workshop where the 
racer lay. Jean could hardly refrain 
from striking her down as she passed 
him. 

“It is very pretty, but there is noth- 
ing new about it. I shall tell Demestre 
it is but an ordinary racer. I suppose 
you have heard that I am to marry him 
after the Paris-Cologne race?—that is, 
if he wins it,” she said to the astonished 
brothers, as she left the inner work- 
shop. 

“ By heavens, he shall not win it!” 
said Pierre. 

“You spy! 
Jean. 

Suzanne only laughed merrily at him 
and hurried away, saying: 

“Well, you need fear no more bur- 
glars or spies now.” 


You traitor!” yelled 
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THE Paris-Bordeaux race was the 
opening event of the season, and 
the contest was a favorite one with the 
cracks. When Pierre came to the start 
he found a big stable of Gaumonts 
there, with Demestre generally looked 
upon as the winner. The Belgian had 
added to the power of his car since the 
meeting with the brothers, and he 
smiled almost in contempt at the pecul- 
iar and modest-looking vehicle on 
which Pierre entered against him. 

Demestre got away among the first 
lot, and Esty, on another Gaumont, was 
a close attendant. Pierre had drawn a 
fair place lower down in the list. - He 
started excellently, and, once on the 
open road, he found that his car picked 
up the speed faultlessly. Jean sat 
grimly by the lubricators and spoke 
little love-words to his engines. Now 
and again he looked up with a quiet 
smile to the set face of Pierre as he 
whisked by some less speedy car. 

As the brothers got up with the lead- 
ers the dust pall became thicker. 
Pierre still crowded on the pace, for he 
had several of the most famous cars in 
the world in front of him; and behind 
there was a relentless pack as eager as 
he was to win the race. 

Car after car came back to him as the 
superior pace of his wonderful motor 
began to assert itself. Into the sting- 
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ing, cutting dust they plunged, labored 
for a moment in a maelstrom of flying 
grit and a wild tumult of parallel 
noises, and then, with a fierce ‘ f-s-p!’ 
the Marbron machine would shoot for- 
ward into leadership and leave another 
car to take its dust. 

At half journey Pierre caught sight 
of Esty, and came to measure speed with 
the first of the new Gaumonts. It was a 
terrific tussle, and a risky one, for Esty 
was an old hand, who knew well how to 
fight out a race to its bitter end; nordid 
he scruple to avail himself of the tricks 
to which some unscrupulous chauffeurs 
resort in order to keep back a hated 
rival. 

Pierre began to overhaul him at the 
entrance to a rather narrow strip of 
dead straight road where there was little 
room for passing. The dust was terrific; 
but when Pierre had once sighted his 
quarry and taken in the nature of the 
road, he dashed at full speed into the 
dense cloud which rushed against him at 
seventy miles an hour and drilled into 
his flesh with millions of stinging darts. 
It rasped past his ears, seething and 
hissing, and its harsh particles beat a 
fierce tattoo against his goggles. 

Jean was almost smothered, and his 
weak student eyes blinked and wept 
under the merciless fusillade. He could 
not see a yard in front, but he knew 
from the angry pounding of the engines 
and the roar of the gears that they were 
rushing at top speed through this 
blinding, maddening fog, where an 
error of inches might mean an awful 
death. 

Soon Jean smelt the warm exhaust 
from the car somewhere in front, and 
the faint, harsh tones of a foreignengine 
came to his ears. Esty was out there in 
the swirl of dust, but Jean could not 
see him. He shivered to full alertness, 
for the great moment was coming. 
Again he tried to look ahead, but it was 
in vain. He shut his eyes for an in- 
stant; and then the car swerved wildly. 
Jean was almost torn from his seat. 

For some seconds the machine 
pitched and bumped madly, and then, 
with another appalling swing, it reached 
a smoother surface. Suddenly the air 
grew clear and the noise decreased. 
Pierre gave a little shrug to his shoul- 
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ders, and Jean knew that the danger 
was over. 

They had passed Esty, though he had 
cunningly forced them to take the grass 
edge at a point which would have meant 


_disaster for a driver less skilful than 


Pierre. His maneuver was so cleverly 
done that no protest could be made. It 
is one of the tricks played by the black 
sheep of motor racing. 


IV. 


A FEW minutes later Pierre entered a 
“control,” where he had his card 
signed, and learned that only Demestre 
and two other cars were in front. Esty 
came up shortly after, and at once. tele- 
phoned to a repairing station which the 
Gaumont company had established fur- 
ther down the course. The message 
was that Marbron had passed him. It 
was to be flashed to all the firm’s sta- 
tions, and by prearranged signal con- 
veyed to Demestre. 

It reached that worthy as he was 
drawn up at a repair station twenty 
miles ahead, with a leaking petrol-tank 
and a defective cylinder beyond hope of 
repair. 

A few minutes later another message 
came from an intermediate station, to 
the effect that the two other leading 
cars had been in collision and were 
badly damaged. There was now only 
one competitor ahead of Esty, and that 
was Pierre Marbron! 

Demestre’s tank was nearly mended; 
but instead of waiting to fill up with 
petrol, he put the cans on board, just 
taking in enough of the spirit to earry 
him for a mile or so. He drove away 
from the station at slow pace to a quiet 
spot not far distant from as turn in 
the road. Here he halted, unsealed the 
petrol cans, and put some of the limpid 
fluid into the tanks. 

Sending his mécanicien to the bend in 
the road, he bade him keep a lookout 
for Esty, who, he said, was following on. 
As the man walked away Demestre 
carried three cans of petrol several 
yards back from his car and opened 
them. He next completed the filling of: 
his tanks and got his car ready. Only 
one cylinder was working properly. He 
knew full well that it was impossible 
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to get the car repaired before Pierre 
overtook him. The finishing point was 
fifty miles away, and he could not hope 
to hold out against the Marbrons when 
his engine gave not a quarter of its full 
power. : 

Demestre’s preparations were barely 
complete when the noise of a car was 
heard in the distance. Running to the 
petrol cans, he kicked them over with 
his foot. The white, waterish fluid, one 
of the most inflammable substances 
known, poured quickly across the road- 
way, making a dark patch on its white 
surface. 

When he judged the approaching car 
to be near the corner, the Belgian lit 
several wax vestas and dropped them at 
the margin of the petrol patch. With 
a fiercely rapid rush a tongue of fire 
darted across the highway, and a wall of 
intensely hot flame rose high in the air. 

Pierre swung round the wide and 
well-banked curve at a speed of fully 
forty miles an hour, and. both he and 
Jean yelled with horror at the awful 
furnace which barred their path. The 
distance was too short to pull up with 
safety. To go slowly was to increase 
the risk of catching fire. 

“T’ll rush it!” cried Pierre, as he in- 
stinctively slowed down for an instant. 

“There may be a car behind it!” 
yelled Jean. 

Pierre said nothing, but steered for 
the off side, so that even if there was a 
car standing in mid road he would pass 
it wide. Jean had pulled a pair of 
leather gloves and some French chalk 
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from a tool-box. He had only a few 
seconds, but he made the utmost of 
them. Working at lightning speed, he 
donned the gloves and smeared chalk 
and engine-oil over Pierre’s hands and 
face. Next he placed his gloved hands 
over his brother’s features until all but 
the goggles were covered. His own face 
he had not time to treat, but he shel- 
tered it as best he could against his 
brother’s shoulders. 

Nearing the fire, Pierre gave the car 
increased speed, and so they dashed 
through the tornado of fire, which 
licked and scorched them with a million 
devilish tongues, 

They were through it in one terrible 
instant, and Pierre quickly slowed 
down, so that his brother could beat out 
the flames which were eating into his 
clothes. Jean’s face was frightfully 
scorched, and one eye was so terribly in- 
jured that it looked as if it would never 
see again. He bandaged it up roughly, 
and bade Pierre drive on. 

Despite his pain, Jean smiled when 
he looked back and saw Demestre rush- 
ing wildly about his car, which was now 
enveloped in flames. A tiny leak from 
the hurriedly-mended tank had laid a 
train of petrol from the Gaumont car to 
the flames, and the fire had crept 
quietly up to it while Demestre awaited 
the destruction of his enemies’ machine. 

Pierre finished first at Bordeaux in 
record time; and his satisfaction in his 
hard-won victory was not diminished by 
the fact that Suzanne Lallement saw 
him pass the winning-post. 





A RHYME OF OPPORTUNITY. 
THE trumpet is flinging its keen, urgent cry to you, 
The eager wind ruffles the mane; 
Comrade, good-by and good-by and good-by to you— 
Mounting and riding again ! 


So you go bravely while I am still trailing 
Low in the dust or the rain; 

But ride and fight stoutly ! My heart is not failing ; 
Some day I shall follow again. 


Ride, then, and charge, then, right into the worst of it; 
So your new chance is not vain ; 

"Tis a stiff fight, as we knew from the first of it, 
And you will be in it again ! 


Remember not me, or remember uncaring, 
Unhurt by the failure and pain. 
Good luck go with you and follow your faring ! 


Your foot’s in the stirrup again ! 











The Expelled. 


HOW JIM BRADLEE FOUGHT A HARD FIGHT UNDER A HEAVY HANDICAP, 


BY ANDREW COMSTOCK McKENZIE. 


I 


HE engineers still called him 
“colonel,” though Banks had re- 
tired from fighting men and had 
engaged in warfare against the Andes 
Mountains. The fact that by daring 
engineering the railroad was creep- 
ing over the passes of the Cordilleras 
was largely due to Colonel Banks’ 
West Point training. Perhaps it was 
this, too, that made him give young Jim 
Bradlee a chance to run a level after 
Jim had been disgracefully expelled 
from the Military Academy for defying 
an autocratic superintendent. Four 
cadets were expelled together. The 
other three were still sulking back in 
the States, hoping that Congressional 
influence would restore them; but Jim 
had been of sturdier stuff. 

Jim had hardened during his five 
months in a hut at Mile Thirty, where 
the water had frozen in the tin pail each 
night, though the camp was only a little 
south of the equator. So the youngster 
came into the back of the old soldier’s 
mind when the colonel and Dr. Holmes, 
ehief of the hospital staff, were riding 
up the grade through the string of 
camps toward Mile Thirty on the day of 
their great trouble. 

“Well, doctor,” the colonel said, 
“ what’s the news to-day?” 

“Twenty deaths to-day, and forty 
new cases,” replied the doctor despon- 
dently. “We have vaccinated all the 
Jamaicans and the white men, but we 
can’t touch the Indians without stir- 
ring up a most unholy row. They don’t 
mind smallpox in the least, but they are 
wild with fear of our vaccine points. 
They think smallpox is merely the will 
of God, while the virus of the heretic is 
eternal damnation. We must settle 


down to isolating all cases in a quaran- 
tine camp somewhere back in the moun- 
tains.” 


The colonel scowled down toward a 
condor far below them in the gorge. 
The sound of a blast came up to them 
as a dull thud. 

“ Then we shall surely have a fight on 
our hands,” he said. “ We are in fora 
nasty row if we take the sick away from 
all communication with their friends, 
and keep everybody out of camp with 
rifles. A fight just now would be the 
ruin of this railroad. We are here only 
on sufferance till the road proves its. 
worth, and it will be a couple of years 
before we run a train. The whole coun- 
try hates us. The power of the clericals 
is still tremendous with these supersti- 
tious people, and the clericals fear the 
opening of the big cities behind the 
mountains.” 

“Well, colonel, it’s got to be done,” 
insisted the medical man. “ You must 
pick the right man to put in charge of 
the detention camp. It will help a lot 
if we can get a priest to stay with the 
sick. I think Father Larrea, of Chim- 
bo, would do the trick. He is a great 
friend of mine, and has some sense in 
his head.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel, ma- 
king up his mind with a snap. “ We can 
use Don Cesar Ospino’s deserted ha- 
cienda up the Delicia canyon. It’s se- 
cluded and easily guarded. You ride 
down the line and get your hospital staff 
at work. Detail a couple of your best 
men for the camp, and all the nurses 
you can,spare from headquarters. Tell 
Schubert to give you a dozen of the 
steadiest of his Jamaicans for guards. 
With the rainy season coming on, we 
cannot spare white men. We are liable 
to have the grade washed down the 
mountains any day.” 

“Who'll be in command, sir? ” asked 
Dr. Holmes. 

“Tl find a man,” snapped the col- 
onel; and he rode on, evidently 
troubled. 
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That night the colonel slept at Mile 
Thirty, on a cot, with four blankets 
under him and five over him. In the 
morning he talked long and earnestly 
with Pierce, the engineer in charge of 
the camp. Then he entered the tent 
where young Jim Bradlee was working 
up some notes on cross-leveling. The 
youngster jumped up and stood at at- 
tention. To him, Banks was still the 
colonel. The colonel returned Jim’s 
salute, and looked over the soldierly 
young chap with secret approval, but 
with grave eyes. 

“You were at West Point, I be- 
lieve? ” began the colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the youngster, 
flushing. 

“ Expelled?” continued the old army 
man remorselessly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jim steadily. 

“ For lack of self-control, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T suppose it was rank injustice? ” 

“Well, no, sir,” replied the young- 
ster, still standing stiffly at attention. 

“ Did it teach you anything?” asked 
the colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” said young Bradlee, with 
a sigh. 

“Ah!” remarked the colonel. He 
fell to musing. By and by he rose 
from the camp stool on which he had 
been sitting. “Mr. Bradlee,” he said 
eurtly, “ you will report at once to Dr. 
Holmes, at headquarters. You will be 
placed in command of a guard of Ja- 
maicans at a quarantine camp to be es- 
tablished at the hacienda of Don Cesar 
Ospino, in the Delicia canyon, twelve 
miles below here. We are going to 
stamp out this smallpox epidemic. It 
will be your duty to see that no one 
enters or leaves without a pass from 
Dr. Holmes. Your men will be provi- 
ded with Winchesters, but not a rifle 
must be fired except in the last event. 
You understand this clearly, Mr. Brad- 
lee. A single shot may mean the de- 
struction of this railroad. You have 
been long enough here to realize the 
temper of the country toward us. They 
want -only an excuse to run us out of 
the mountains. You understand your 
instructions, sir? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied young Bradlee. 

He did not add that he was consider- 
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ably in doubt as to how he was to carry 
out his orders if his camp should be 
rushed; but a look at Colonel Banks’ 
somber face showed him that the diffi- 
culties were well understood in that 
quarter without being pointed out to 
him by an expelled cadet. 

Colonel Banks returned Jim’s salute 
again, and tramped out to his mule 
without another word. Then Jim 
Bradlee dug into his camp kit and 
got out his cadet gray for the first time 
since he left the Point in disgrace. Hav- 
ing put on his uniform, he began to 
black his shoes, an extraordinary per- 
formance that drew. forth jeers from 
Jack Parsons, whose leggings were 
coated yellow with the clay of the 
Andes. 

“Going back to the Academy?” 
asked Parsons, surveying the boot- 
blacking with disdain. 

“No, I’m going into active service at 
once,” cried Jim. 


II. 


THERE was only one way to reach the 
bowl in the mountains where Don 
Cesar’s old hacienda was located, and 
this single trail wound up the shoulder 
of a peak to descend between great lava 
blocks that formed a gate in the trail 
barely wide enough for a pack-mule to . 
pass. From the top of one of these great 
chunks of lava you could look down into 
the depression, in which white tents 
now stood beside the yellow thatch of 
the hacienda buildings. Facing about, 
you could see well down the trail to- 
ward the Chan Chan. 

One morning, a month after the 
quarantine camp had been established, 
Jim Bradlee was standing on this senti- 
nel rock. A Winchester rifle was in his 
hand, and a revolver holster was buck- 
led outside his overcoat. Down the 
trail Jim could see an outpost of four 
negroes. They were sprawled on the 
rocks, their rifles lying across their laps. 
Other negroes, bearing rifles, formed a 
loose cordon around the camp behind 
him. Jim smiled sardonically when he 
saw the rifles; for he knew there was 
not a cartridge among them. 

“ Bluff is a good dog—among greas- 
ers,” he said, smiling to himself. “If it 
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only goes for another week, we shall win 
out on empty guns!” 

Glancing back at the camp, Jim saw 
the black-robed figure of a priest stri- 
ding toward him from the hospital tent. 
The priest came to the rock and looked 
up at the youngster. 

“Good morning, capitan,” he called 
in Spanish, a language which Jim had 
studied at the Academy and had per- 
fected in the Chan Chan. “I have 
more bad news. Another letter has 
come.” 

“Climb up, padre, and let’s hear the 
worst,” said Jim cheerily. The priest 
scrambled up on the rock. 

“You should not stand here, my 
son,” the priest warned him. “ You 
make an easy target for a rifle in the 
rocks below.” 

“T can see better from here,” said 
Bradlee indifferently, in Spanish. 
“ What about this letter? ” 

“ Let us talk your tongue,” began the 
padre, who was inordinately proud of 
the little English which he had learned 
during a foreign residence. “ 'Thees 
letter, my son,” he began solemnly, 
“wass thrown like the other from the 
cleef. Eetsays to me I go promptly from 
here. Eet ees from the church-general 
in Quito. There ees also twe—how you 
say viente-y-cinco? — twenty-five ma- 
chetes lowered among the rocks. Thees 
ees for to keel the doctors and you and 
the negroes. When enough seeck get 
strong, they are to do it. But they do 
not thees unless I tell them, for they 
see they live when others would die with 
the seeckness, and they are well fed. 
But I am to do thees, so says my letter. 
Eet is commanded for their souls’ sake. 
Eet is against the will of heaven to op- 
pose the seeckness the saints send, no? 
Our people, they know not mooch. By 
and by, the ferrocarril comes to teach. 
Eef I no do thees, then. a 

He abandoned his painful enuncia- 
tion of English and burst into excited 
Spanish. 

“Oh, such a grand folly!” he cried. 
“Tf I do not carry out this command 
of ignorant men, and within two days, 
this camp will be destroyed by armed 
men. They do not understand. They 
think you heretics are killing the In- 





- dians back here as sacrifices to fearful . 
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rites. They call me apostate. Yet it is 


‘not the fault of my -poor.country. that 


these mountains have kept out the wis- 


~dom of the world! Nor is this all. This 


note is two days old. The peons who 
found it feared to give it to me, lest it 
mean harm to the doctors, whom they 
love for the gentleness of their minis- 
trations. This afternoon the camp may 
be rushed.” 

“Well,” Jim sighed, “they’d never 
rush this camp if I could shoot. This is 
a perfect fort when I block the pas- — 
sage below us. But the orders forbid a 
fight. This is a funny war, anyhow. I’m 
to fight, and I’m not to fight. Empty 
guns have done all the bluffing they are 
going to do in this game, I guess! ” 

He turned and shouted down to the 
hospital tent. “Oh, do-o-c! ” he cried, 
his voice carrying like a bugle in the 
thin air. 

A young Californian, fresh from an 
apprenticeship as surgeon on a Pacific 
Mail boat, sauntered up to them, puffing 
a pipe. 

“ What’s up, cap?” he drawled. 

“ We're in for it this afternoon,” Jim 
explained. “The greasers are going to 
put it all over us with machetes.” 

“Oh, shoot ’em up! You’ve got Win- 
chesters,” said the doctor airily. “Tl 
take a hand in this myself.” 

“No, you don’t, doc,” interrupted 
Jim. “ You stick to your tent, and 
don’t lift a finger till they start into 
carve you.” m 

“Well, plug up your gateway,” sug- 
gested the young doctor, and strolled 
back to the hospital. 

Jim called in his outpost and set the 
negroes to work blocking up the trail 
between the two great rocks. Lava 
chunks were scattered about, and the 
passage was soon barricaded. Mean- 
while, the young man was scanning the 
trail far below him with his field glasses. 
Something moving along it riveted his 
attention. 

“ Almos’ ready, boss,” called one of 
the negroes who were walling up the 
passage behind him. “Jes’ room fo’ 
you to crawl thro’.” 

“ Finish the job,” said Jim curtly. “I 
stay outside.” 

He put up his field glasses, handed 
his rifle to the padre, and took out his 

















revolver. He opened it, turned the 
cylinder thoughtfully, then clicked it 
shut. 

“ Padre,” he called up to the priest, 
who now stood on the rocks above him, 
“you do the best you can behind there 
if anything breaks loose while I am 
away. You are a man of peace, and that 
is what the specifications call for just 
now. I am going to hike down the trail 
a bit. Dr. Holmes is due to-night. Pos- 
sibly the colonel rides with him. I can’t 
let them ride into the ruck of things un- 
warned.” 

He walked rapidly down the path, 
and soon disappeared around the shoul- 
der of the peak. A little farther on, he 
climbed above the trail and stared down 
through his glasses into a place where 
the path widened into a grassy hol- 
low. The camp was above the timber- 
line, and there was no tree to interfere 
with the sweep of his observation. His 
face grew determined as he gazed. 

“Well,” he said finally, “it’s up to 
me!” 

So he crept down the mountain, keep- 
ing out of sight, till, having reached the 
hollow, he stepped quickly from behind 
a rock and faced three men coming up 
the trail. 

The next moment a rifle cracked. 
Jim whirled about and fell over with a 
hole in his left shoulder. 


III. 


Jim BrapiLEE did not lose con- 
sciousness for a moment, nor did 
he feel any pain save a sudden sting- 
ing as if he had hit his elbow. He 
scrambled to his feet with the alertness 
he had learned from football. His re- 
volver was out in a flash, and covered 
the three men with forceful little dabs 
that kept all three shrinking from that 
staring muzzle. 

The man who had fired had run close 
to him. Two others were sitting still 
in their amazement. 

“Drop that gun, you!” Bradlee 
yelled, taking in the situation, and 
steadying his big army revolver on a 
man in the uniform of the little repub- 
lic. Apparently there was only one gun 
in the crowd, the rifle that had winged 
Jim. The soldier still clung to~ his 
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‘weapon. He seemed to look upon the 
cadet as an erratic child, rather a source 
of amusement than of danger. 

Sudden rage reddened Jim’s boyish 
face. It hardened into the ugly look 
of a man who means to shoot. Spurts 
of pain began to run from his finger- 
tips to his wounded shoulder. His gray 
coat was being soaked a shameful red 
from an unanswered bullet. Under the 
sights of his revolver stood the 
“ greaser ” who had fired the shot, and 
who was grinning contemptuously and 
fingering his gun as if he meant to fire 
again. Jimsawred. All his quick tem- 
per flared up in him. His revolver 
stopped wavering over the group and 
centered on the soldier with the gun; 


but just then he seemed to hear the 


steady, cool voice of Colonel Banks 
saying: 

“ You were expelled from West Point 
for lack of self-control? Did it teach 
you anything? ” 

The red cleared from Jim’s Vision. 
He was cool as ice. : 

“Quick,” he snapped, “drop that 
gun, quick, or I’ll blow the top of your 
head off! ” 

“ Bene!” said the man, shrugging his 
shoulders. The rifle clattered down. 
“You have the quick aim, honorable 
young sir,” he added affably. “ But it 
is to me belongs the first blood, no? ” 

He pointed sardonically at the blood 
which was dripping from the fingers of 
Jim’s left hand. 

“ Now, who are you chaps? ” Jim de- 
manded. 

“T present myself, the Colonel Val- 
lerino, in charge of the soldiers at Guo- 
mote,” said the other, bowing grandly. 
“T come to make the relief of distressed 
fellow-countrymen, who are now held 
unlawful prisoners by you at the ha- 
cienda yonder.” 

“You'll need relieving a lot more 
than they will if the engineers ever 
hear of that last shot of yours,” said 
Jim grimly. “ May I ask who are your 
friends? ” 

“The gentleman in black,” said the 
soldier, “is the honorable curé of Tixan. 
I present the holy man. The other 
caballero,’ he continued, waving his 
hand at a stately old man in a handsome 
gray poncho of vicuna wool, “is Seior 
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Don Domingo Lopez, who owns a good 
many miles hereabouts.” 

Jim turned to the old gentleman with 
sudden relief. He had heard of the 
Spaniard’s fairness in his treatment of 
the engineers who had visited his es- 
tate among the neighboring mountains 
in search of bridge timber. 

“Don Domingo,” he said courteously, 
“TI appeal to you. I know that this 
colonel is here simply because he did 
not get the thousand sucres that he de- 
manded of the railroad. This priest 
comes because he is a fanatic. But 
surely you know that this camp was 
formed simply to save the Indians from 
the pestilence, and that we had to iso- 
late them. You know that Colonel 
Banks is a good man.” 

“Don Domingo,” cried the soldier, 
“why talk to this puppy? In one hour 
more your men will be here. We will 
cut him up for the dogs’ supper, and 
will set free the men of Ecuador whom 
he holds imprisoned.” 

Still the old don said nothing. While 
Jim waited for some word a quick dis- 
couragement grew on him. His wound 
began to make him lose his grip on him- 
self. He felt himself growmg weak in 
body and will. So his camp was to be 
rushed after all! There would be a hot 
fight, just the thing Colonel Banks had 
dreaded, and had placed him there to 
prevent. He knew enough of the doc- 
tor to be sure of the fight. Possibly the 
rush would bestopped. Perhaps it would 
sweep over the valley. In either event, 
men would die. The smoldering resent- 
ment of the whole mountainside would 
blaze forth. The engineers would be 
driven down to Guayaquil. A single 
rainy season would wash away the un- 
finished grade. 

Jim’s brain was becoming as numb as 
his arm. Would the don never make up 
his mind ? 

Suddenly the colonel broke into a 
loud, jeering laugh. Jim’s temper 
blazed hotly again. He felt a sudden 
determination to kill that man. His 
conscience justified the shot. It was an 
eye for an eye. The soldier once down 
and out, he could reason with the 
others. The blood which trickled from 
his fingers spurted in its flow. Jim 
jerked up his revolver and covered 
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Vallerino’s sneering face. The colonel 
shrank back a step as the revolver rose. 
Then he stiffened into “ attention ” and 
saluted ironically. 

“JT see you mean to kill me, my boy,” 
he said coolly. “And I am unarmed.” 

“Oh, if he would only grab for that 
rifle at his feet and give me a chance!” 
thought Jim. But Vallerino’s nerve 
steadied the younger soldier. “TI shall 
hope for that pleasure some day,” he 
said. Then he lowered his revolver and 
turned patiently to the old gentleman. 

“Peace, thou,” commanded the don, » 
looking angrily toward Vallerino. Then 
he rose and stood before the young 
cadet. “My son,” he said, “this is a 
great perplexity. You are young to be 
deciding life and death, but you do well 
in that you are slow to wrath. You are 
a boy to be making prisoners of men of 
Ecuador, and to be saying that they 
shall fight death alone, apart from their 
wives.” 

“ But we are their friends. And they 
have a padre for the cure of their souls. 
We have kept death from most of them 
who would have surely died. And those 
who have passed have died shriven,” 
pleaded Jim. “ Father Larrea is in the 
camp.” 

“ A renegade priest,” interrupted the 
black padre of Tixan. “ A corrupt man 
who consorts with heretics! ” 

“Yet a good man and a priest of the 
church,” said the don, in mild reproof. 
“ Still,” he continued, turning again to 
the youngster in the gray overcoat, 
“you have done unlawful things. In- 
deed, you may have done dreadful 
things. Some of your prisoners are my 
own peons. Their women have wept 
before me, telling me of the rifles which 
have driven them away when they have 
come up this trail to embrace their dy- 
ing. This is a great wrong. It must 
not be so done to my children.” 

There was something final in the old 
man’s tones. His calm air of authority 
increased Jim’s faintness. He longed 
to resent it with hot words, the words 
of an Anglo-Saxon speaking to a darker 
race; but he held fast to himself and 
said courteously: “I fully appreciate 
your care of your own people, Don 
Domingo. But if you find that we have 
also been careful of their welfare, and 
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in a wiser way than you have known, 
surely you have no cause of offense. On 
your own face I see the marks which 
this sickness leaves as a surety that it 
will come to you no more. Now, there- 
fore, will you follow me to our hospitals, 
see our methods with your own eyes, 
and hear with your own ears from their 
own lips whether we have done them 
evil or good. If it shall be good, then 
send away the armed men who are com- 
ing, that there may be no warfare be- 
tween your people and mine.” 


“These are fair words, sefior,” replied 


the old don. “I will come to your 
camp. The curé of Tixan comes also, 
that he may inquire into the care of 
his children’s souls. He fears not small- 
pox. Is it not sent by the good God? 
But the colonel remains here, to give re- 
straint to the men who come after us 
until such a time as seems best. And,” 
he added grimly, “you shall return 
here to be shot if evil has been done 
to the least of my people! ” 

“ Come, then,” Jim answered wearily, 
and pointed up the trail. As he passed 
the colonel’s rifle, he picked it up 
and sent it clattering down among the 
rocks. Then he lurched up the trail be- 
hind his committee of inspection, his 
faintness increasing, though the flow of 
blood seemed to be stopped. 

Soon they came to the barrier, be- 
hind which the Jamaicans threatened 
them with unloaded rifles. The usual 
laziness of the negroes had given place 
to intense excitement. They hailed 
Bradlee with loud cries, pointmg down 
the trail with waving arms. But Jim 
paid no attention to their shots. He 
went like a man who walks in his sleep. 

“'Throw down the barrier and let us 
pass through,” he ordered. 

“ Gracious peace, boss! ” they yelled 
down at him. “ Lookee, boss! Down 
the trail! There’s hundreds of them 
Injuns coming up the lower trail! ” 

But Jim did not turn his head. 

“Throw down those rocks, you fel- 
lows,” he shouted. “And be quick 
about it! I can’t stand this much 


longer.” 
With much shaking of their heads 
and loud remonstrances, the Jamaicans 
made a breach in the wall. 
“ Enter, 


gentlemen,” said young 
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Bradlee; and he walked behind them 
with dragging feet until they came to 
the hospital tent. “ Doe,” he called, 
“come here! Show these sefores the 
camp—all the camp. Let them talk 
with the convalescents, with all the pa- 
tients. Let Father Larrea show them 
around. You stay here. And,” he 
added with a last flicker of energy, 
“serve out cartridges for the Win- 
chesters. Blow the brains out of the 
first greaser who sticks his head over 
the rocks.” 

Then the mountains began to dance 
and to heave before his tired eyes. He 
saw the tent swooping over him like a 
great gull. He staggered to a cot and 
pitched forward, an inert heap of bloody 
gray. 


IV. 


It was several days before Bradlee 
stopped dreaming vague things and 
came clearly to himself. He saw that 
he was still in the doctor’s tent. His 
arm felt as big as a barrel, and throbbed 
painfully. He turned over on the cot 
and saw Colonel Banks writing at the 
doctor’s table. After a time the colonel 
came over to the cot and stood looking 
down at the young man with a grave, 
pleasant smile. 

“'Then they did not rush us?” began 
Jim eagerly. 

“Thanks to the tact of the officer in 
charge,” replied the colonel, “they did 
not rush the camp. You are the only 
man to get hurt, and your arm will soon 
be well. But you have lost so much 
blood that you are sure to take the fever 
this rainy season. You go home on the 
next boat out of Guayaquil. You’ve 
earned a leave.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jim, visions 
of home making suddenly pleasant pie- 
tures for his contemplation. “ How 
long is my leave?” 

The colonel pieked up a letter, the 
envelope of which he had just directed. 
“Well,” he said smilingly, “that -de- 
pends. You are to give this letter to my 
old friend, the Secretary of War. Then 
I think you need not come back to us 
until you get tired of being an officer 
and a gentleman in Unele Sam’s 
army.” 








Her Red-Letter Night. 


THE SPRIGHTLY STORY OF AN UNMARRIED WOMAN OF THIRTY-ONE. 


BY MARGARET 


I. 


“T MIGHT do better, probably should; 

then again, I might do worse,” re- 
flected Ephraim Horn complacently. 
“Old maids are not as fly-away as young 
girls, and a heap more thankful. The 
Widow Barclay is a sight better looking 
than Lucinda, but I couldn’t stand 
those impertinent little minxes of hers. 
And my children think the world of 
Lucinda. I guess it’s the best arrange- 
ment; but I wish she had a little more 
flesh on her bones! If she gets any 
sallower, I may back out yet.” He 
laughed jocosely into his mirrored face, 
and tied his red cravat. 

“ First proposal you ever had, eh?” 
he asked, after Lucinda had accepted 
him with a fluttering heart. 

Lucinda guilelessly confessed that it 
was. She was thirty-one, and instead of 
blossoming into a gracious womanhood, 
she had withered in the colorless years. 
Her days were spent in thankless service 
for her stepbrothers and _stepsisters. 
The younger ones repaid her by their 
affection; the selfishness of the older 
ones was largely her own fault, as she 
gave them time and labor and patience, 
and was grateful for the return of ordi- 
nary civility. 

Her stepmother was ill-pleased at the 
idea of her marrying. ‘ 

“T certainly hate to think of all the 
sewing and mending that'll fall on 
Marie and Marguerite’s shoulders. 
They ought to be having fun at their 
age.” 

~ Lucinda might have retorted that 
when she was eighteen her stepmother 
had taken a different view of the case; 
but she answered kindly: 

“T’ll get a lot of mending done be- 
fore I go, so the girls won’t have much 
on hand at first.” 

But even this did not reconcile Mrs. 
Fifer to Lucinda’s marriage. 
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“And your brothers—one would 
think ’twould be more pleasure to do a 
little work for your own flesh and blood 
than for other folks! Though I ain’t 
denyin’ it'll be easier, as Eph Horn has 
two boys, and I’ve got six.” 

Her father, however, was gratified at 
the news, and rallied her in his good- 
natured way: 

“ Well, now, so you and Eph are goin’ 
to hit it off? I wouldn’t have thought 
you'd fancy Eph. I don’t like men with 
pale freckles, who are afraid of dogs, 
myself. But Eph’s well-to-do, and he’ll 
take good care of you, I guess. What 
must we do about the weddin’ clothes, 
eh? You haven’t had a good frock this 
many a da Fi 

“ Marie needs a party dress, and Mar- 
guerite A 

“ Well, let ’em wear their old duds 
for once. Lucy’s been a good girl, and 
she shall have some new toggefy. I’ve 
just sold the wheat, and been paid for 
it. I think Lucy had better go up to 
Greenville to Cousin Ella Baker’s, and 
get her things there.” 

Mutiny was in his wife’s eyes, but she 
knew protestations were useless on those 
rare occasions when her good-natured 
spouse “put his foot down.” So Lu- 
cinda’s trip was decided upon, and her 
father gave her a generous check, with 
the injunction that she. “ needn’t tell 
the ex-act figures to ma.” 

The groom-elect was disconcerted at 
the news. 

“ Why, Lucinda, I’ve business that’ll 
call me to Greenville soon. I hear there 
are mighty pretty girls up there. Sup- 
pose, when I come, you don’t let on 
that we’re engaged? A man likes a 
little fling before he’s yoked, up, you 
know.” 

“But Cousin Ella will be obliged to 
know when I introduce you,” faltered 
Lucinda. 

“No need to introduce me; I won’t 





























come around.. We can see each other at 
home,” he said, and poor Lucy tried to 
be content. 


ss A 


LuctnpA had a busy fortnight in 
Greenville. Her cousin took a warm in- 
terest in the trousseau, and insisted 
upon selecting pretty, becoming colors 
instead of the somber shades Lucinda 
was accustomed to wear. The materials 
for undergarments were packed in her 
trunk, to be made up after she returned 
home, but Mrs. Baker determined that 
the dresses should be made under her 
supervision, 

One morning Lucinda read in the 
local column that Mr. Ephraim Horn 
was registered at the Central Hotel. 
She did not go to her dressmaker’s, as 
she had expected to do, but it was in 
vain that she waited for him to call. 
In the afternoon she saw him drive by 
in a dazzling red buggy, with a pretty 
girl beside him. The first pang of jeal- 
ousy Lucinda had ever known smote her 
heart and brought a mist to her pale 
gray eyes. 

“ What’s the matter?” 
Cousin Ella. 

“T wish,” said Lucinda, timidly voi- 
cing her longing—“ I wish I was young 
and pretty, or I wish I had been. I 
never was young, and had good times, 
and beaux, and a hat with an ostrich 
feather, never in all my life!” * 

Mrs. Baker told this to her son when 
he came in at dinner. He was.a great, 
strapping fellow, who stood six feet six 
in his stockings. His voice had a deep 
note of suppressed strength, like the 
roar of a bull, and his fighting prowess 
was the boast of three counties. His 
duties as sheriff had called him to a 
neighboring village, so that he had been 
away during Lucinda’s visit. 

“ Jim, I want you to do me a favor,” 
said his mother. “ There’s a dance at 
the hall to-night—please take poor 
Lucy!” 

“Why, I meant to ask Annette 
Turner. You can just look at Lucinda 
and see that she wouldn’t enjoy it.” — 

“T suppose not. But she’s had such 
a dull life, and she’s going to settle 
down to slaving for a man who probably 


asked her 
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doesn’t appreciate how unselfish and 
good she is. I'd like her to have one 
good time! But I suppose you couldn’t 
make the men dance with her.” 

“Couldn’t I?” said the sheriff 
grimly. His mother had touched his 
pride. “I reckon I could make ’em 
dance fast enough with any lady I es- 
corted. You get her fixed, and I’ll see 
to the rest! ” 

Lucinda’s recollections of dances 
were so humiliating that she would have 
declined to go, save for a reason she 
would have been ashamed to confess 
to herself—a desire to see her be- 
trothed, pale freckles and all, and a 
painful curiosity to know if he was to 
escort the pretty girl who had been his 
companion that afternoon. 

“You won’t have another chance to 
wear your new clothes here, so put on 
the white organdie,” suggested Mrs. 
Baker. “ You'll see it isn’t too young 
for you.” 

It was daintily made, and the shirring 
gave a pretty fullness to Lucy’s narrow 
figure. A knot of black velvet brought 
out unexpected lights in her dull- 
colored hair, and Lucinda felt agreeably 
surprised at the unfamiliar figure that 
her mirror reflected. 


III. 


As the entered the hall where the 
dance was held, Lucinda met Ephraim 
Horn. On his arm was the lady of the 
ostrich feather. 

“How d’ye do, 
stammered. 

“ Why, how are you, Miss Fifer? ” he 
replied jauntily. “Let me introduce 
you to Miss Mamie Marshall.” 

Lucinda bowed, confused. As she 
and her cousin turned away, Horn took 
a few steps after them. 

“Don’t give me away, Lucinda,” he 
said in a low voice, which nevertheless 
reached the sheriff’s ear. “Just having 
a little fun, a last fling, you know.” 

The sheriff’s deep-set eyes shut up a 
trifle closer. The situation was sud- 
denly clear. 

“ Dirty little puppy!” he thought. 

The music struck up. Lucinda was a 
good dancer, having kept in practise by 
teaching her small sisters. 


Ephraim?” she 
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She had no lack of partners, for there 
were many young men in the room to 
whom a hint from the sheriff was suffi- 
cient. She gave herself up to the perfect 
hour; her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
shining; for the first time in her life 
it seemed easy to talk, and the words 
came without painful effort and long 
intervals of dumbness. 

Ephraim Horn looked on in amaze- 
ment. He saw Lucinda well-dressed, 
happy, talking merrily—easily the belle 
among a dozen or more prettier girls. 
As for Mamie Marshall, he was having 
altogether too much of her society. Of 
course he did not know the ins and outs 
of high life in the Greenville smart set, 
and could not guess that Miss Marshall’s 
brother had been refused membership 
in that particular club. Consequently 
the members considered it bad taste for 
her to come, or to bring a stranger, 
and the two were left to solitude a deux 
and the chilling atmosphere that may 
‘be expected by uninvited guests. Miss 
Marshall vented her ill-humor on Eph- 
raim, and he found her much less 
charming than he had thought her that 
afternoon. 

“What did you say was the name of 
that girl—the thin one the men seem 
so.crazy about? ” 

“That,” said Ephraim loftily, “is 
Miss Lucinda Fifer, my affianced 
bride.” 

Miss Marshall turned up her nose in 
elegant scorn. 

“You can’t stuff me! You told me 
this afternoon you weren’t engaged to 
anybody, and now you claim that girl, 
who hasn’t noticed you the whole eve- 
ning! Why haven’t you danced with her, 
if you’re engaged? ” 

“Certainly I will, if you will excuse 
me,” said Ephraim. 

He went over to where Lucinda was 
resting during an intermission in the 
music. Jim Baker sat on one side of 
her, and his friend Bob Thompson was 
fanning her. 

“ Miss Lucinda, may I have the pleas- 
ure of the next dance?” asked Horn in 
his most pompous manner. 

Surely the little god who presides 
over lovers gives every woman now and 
then the saving grace of timely indif- 
ference! 
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“T have an engagement,” answered 
Lucinda. 

“The next, then?” asked Horn more 
humbly. 

“Ym sorry, Mr. Horn, but all my 
dances are promised,” said Lucinda 
carelessly. She turned with a smile to 
Thompson, “ Do finish telling me about 
that hunting trip.” 

This was too much for Ephraim. 

“Lucinda,” he began impressively, 
“you seem to forget what is between 
us.” 

“T don’t see anything but a chair 
between you,” drawled the sheriff; “ but 
as you're a stranger, I'll give you a 
friendly warning that there’s apt to be 
trouble between you and some of our 
fellows if you try to steal the dances 
they have been waiting for all the eve- 
ning! Where do you come from, man, 
that you think you could get a dance 
with Miss Fifer at eleven o’clock? 
They’ve all been promised two hours 
ago.” 

~ Wholly routed, Horn retreated to 
Miss Marshall. 

“You didn’t seem to dance with your 
affianced bride!” she sneered. 

“ N-no,” gasped Eph. 

“T said you wouldn’t. Let’s go—I’m 
tired of this! ” 

She was sullen and silent on the way 
home, and Ephraim was too agitated for 
many words. As soon as he had said 
good-night to Miss Marshall, he sped 
along the dark side of the street back 
to the Town Hall. Through the open 
windows he could see Lucinda still hold- 
ing court. = 

“There was always the making of a 
fine woman in her, but I was the first 
at home to find it out. Here all these 
town fellows see it at once. If I don’t 
get her back home soon, they'll be cut- 
ting me out!” He thought how cheer- 
ful and comfortable Lucinda could 
make home for the boys and himself. 
“They would never take to any step- 
mother as they do to her,” he groaned. 

When he saw her coming down the 
steps on her cousin’s arm, he could 
stand it no longer. He darted forward. 

“Please let me come around to-mor- 
There’s a heap I want to say to 


row. 
you.” 
Before Lucinda could answer, the 
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sheriff put in, “Now, Lucy, don’t let 
the men rob you of your beauty sleep! 
Come round about noon, Mr. -What’s- 
Your-Name. My cousin will have fin- 
ished breakfast by then.” 

He hurried her into the buggy as he 
spoke. 


1¥, 


EPHRAIM passed some restless hours 
—not in company with Miss Marshall 
or any of the fair damsels of Green- 
ville—and presented himself at Mrs. 
Baker’s as the town clock struck twelve. 
Lucinda had never seen him so lacking 
in self-confidence, while she felt less shy 
than she had ever been in his presence. 
The glamour of the preceding night 
was upon her. Ephraim’s proposal no 
longer seemed an act of magnanimous 
condescension. 

If Horn had breakfasted on anxiety, 
he now lunched upon humble pie. 
When. he pleaded to be introduced to 
Mrs. Baker, she reminded him that he 
had negatived a similar suggestion when 
she made it. Ephraim finally won her 
over by suggesting that it would be ad- 
visable to have Mrs. Baker’s assistance 
in selecting new parlor furniture. 
Ephraim had not thought of adding to 
his household goods, but as he looked 
at the Bakers’ cozy room his own 
seemed shabby by contrast. Horn was 
prosperous, but he had never been 
noted for his liberality; yet when they 
visited the furniture stores that after- 
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noon, he fairly urged Lucinda to buy 
whatever she liked. When he saw her 
delight in her prospective possessions, 
he meekly made the request that was 
hammering at his heart—that she 
would eurtail her visit and feturn with 
him the next day. 

“ When I see all the fellows after you, 
I just daren’t leave you! Why, your 
cousin’s just dead in love with you; he 
almost the same as told me so this morn- 
ing to my very face, and it don’t seem 
proper for you to stay on there when 
you're promised to me.” 

When. Lueinda consented, Horn was 
so elated that he magnanimously 
bought a pipe as a parting gift to the 
sheriff. 


*% 2B a * 


Lucinda has blossomed into a whole- 
some matron who has her own way 
about as often as the rest of women; 
and just how often that is, men can best 
determine. There is a little Lucy, and 
she lords it over her stepbrothers, wha 
adore her. , 

“Well, well, will you just look at 
that!” exclaims Ephraim Horn admir- 
ingly. “Just see how the baby girl’s 
got those boys harnessed up a drawin’ 
her wagon! She knows how to make the 
lads wait on her already. I don’t doubt 
as she’ll grow up to be a belle, like her 
mother before her. Why, the whole 
town of Greenville was after Lucy when 
I just carried her off and married her 
myself! ” 
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Lone I looked for Arcady, 
Sought it high and low— 
Where green boughs wave high and free, 
Where calm rivers flow. 
“Tt has vanished !” | made moan ; 
But, you see, I looked alone. 


“Silver streams hath Arcady, 
Radiant, shining skies, 
Flowers that could not fairer be, 
Seen by human eyes.” 
By these tokens still I sought— 
Lonely; all my search was naught. 


Scarce I dreamed of Arcady 


In a city street, 


Where no breath of balm could be, 
But—her eyes were sweet ! 
When they softly on me shone 


Arcady was all my own ! 


Ethel M. Colson. 








The War Against the Mosquito. 


BY HARVEY SUTHERLAND. 


THE. MOVEMENT TO EXTERMINATE A PEST WHICH NOW 
RENDERS WHOLE DISTRICTS UNINHABITABLE AND CAUSES AN 
UNTOLD AMOUNT OF LOSS, ANNOYANCE, AND DISEASE. 


ge: of the plainest marks of modern 
civilization is our increasing un- 
willingness to put up with petty annoy- 
ances. Fortitude, when the cause of 
discomfort is removable, if it has not 
lost caste as a virtue, has come to be re- 
garded as too near akin to mental slug- 
gishness to be really praiseworthy. 
Some will regard the fact as one more 
proof that the country is going to the 
dogs, sir; but it seems to me that our 
impatience of suffering is due less to 
softness of body than to hardness of 
head. Whatever makes a man uncom- 
fortable tends to diminish his earning 
power, and we earn little enough as it is. 

I suppose that most people esteem a 
mosquito-bite to be about as trivial a 
hurt as one can receive. But multiply 
that one bite by thousands—as it is 
easily possible to do in many places near 
New York—and trivial ceases to de- 
scribe it graphically. Perhaps the worst 
of the torture consists in the realization 
that to-morrow is going to be a busy 
day, in which we shall need every bit of 
alertness that a good night’s rest can 
give, and if these—well, it’s pretty hard 
to lose one’s sleep just- because of 
mosquitoes. But pain and insomnia are 
not all the story. 


HOW MALARIA IS GENERATED. 


Whether there are other ways of con- 
tracting malaria, I cannot certainly say, 
but it is now definitely proved that mos- 
quitoes spread the disease. The life- 
history of the malaria germ in its eight 
transformations has been accurately 
studied. It is now known that when the 
female Anopheles—the resemblance of 
the name to Mephistopheles is too stri- 
king to be overlooked—thrusts her saws 
through the skin and injects a. tiny drop 
of yellow poison to thin and digest the 


gummy blood, there may be injected 
with it a crowd of needle-shaped micro- 
scopic organisms. Each of these thrusts 
itself into a red corpuscle of the blood 
and destroys it, breaking it open and 
scattering crowds of spores that destroy 
other red corpuscles. 

At the end of several generations the 
needle-shaped organisms suddenly be- 
come sexed and wait for a mosquito to 
come along. In the mean time, the man 
has been shivering with ague and burn- 
ing with fever, has been wretched and 
discouraged and thinking of suicide, 
has been making his ears ring with 
doses of quinine and running up a doc- 
tor’s bill. When another Anopheles 
bites, it drinks in these germs with its 
victim’s blood; they mate and bring up 
families in the body of the mosquito, 
and after four changes are ready to go 
out into the world and give more peo- 
ple cause to wish they were dead. 

Not every mosquito is an Anopheles, 
not every Anopheles carries malaria, and 
not every inoculation takes, but there 
is no general complaint of the scarcity 
of malaria. As a direct cause of death 
it ranks fairly high in the list, with a 
record of about fifteen thousand fatal 
cases annually in the United States; 
but physicians who have investigated 
the subject say that inasmuch as it 
leaves those who recover in so depleted 
a condition that they cannot well resist 
illness, its indirect results are so disas- 
trous that it is the most formidable of 
all infectious diseases. 

Compute, if you can, the wages lost 
every year in the United States on ac- 
count of malaria. Add to this the 


money paid out for doctors’ bills and 
medicines. Put in the loss from the di- 
minished output of wealth because the 
worker in field or factory or office is 
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THE MOSQUITO CAMPAIGN AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, LONG ISLAND—SPRAYING THE MEADOWS WITH OIL. 


too miserable in body and mind to do 
what he has to do with more than half 
a heart. Then throw in the diminished 
value of real estate where these plagues 
prevail; and a mosquito-bite is not such 
a trivial thing, after all. 

It is equally certain that yellow fever 
is propagated by mosquitoes, and also 
that horrible disease called elephan- 
tiasis, where the victim’s arms and legs 
grow to be the size of grain-sacks, and 
the skin turns to an ugly hide; but these 
are peculiar to tropical countries, where 
almost anything is likely to happen—or 
so it seems to the average dweller of the 
temperate zone. However, Havana has 
been rid of yellow fever by a vigorous 
campaign against mosquitoes, and the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
has set itself the task of removing from 
the west coast of Africa the deserved 
reproach of being “a white man’s 
graveyard ” by clearing its seaports of 
the fever-bearing insects. 

There have been well-authenticated 
cases where violent insanity has been 
caused by the torments of the mosqui- 
to’s victim; but not the fear of insanity, 
not the fear of elephantiasis, or yellow 
fever, or even malaria, really actuates 

3M 


the war that has been declared and is 
now in progress against the winged 
enemy of mankind. The main motive 
of the campaign is the very human de- 
sire to abolish a petty annoyance which 
has been demonstrated to be possible of 
abolition. After all, to a certain extent, 
malaria is only an excuse, such as a na- 
tion must find when it wishes to go to 
war. Don’t you see that if we say we 
are going to stamp out malaria, it puts 
the matter where the board of health 
can take a hand? A good board of 
health has its way when a king cannot. 


MANKIND’S MEANEST ENEMY, 


You and I, though, know the real 
casus belli. It is worth going to war 
about. What? Is our right to the en- 
joyment of our veranda after dinner to 
be denied us? The long, hot, weary day 
is over. The grateful dusk and coolness 
of the eventide has come. In the west 
the rosy glow has paled to lemon yellow 
and beryl green, more lovely than any 
gem. The stars come out and twinkle 
in the purple vault. Far off among the 
darkening trees the whippoorwill is 
clarinetting to his mate. The fireflies 
signal each other with their golden 
































THE MOSQUITO CAMPAIGN AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, 
LONG ISLAND—TESTING SMALL STAGNANT 
POOLS TO DETECT THE PRESENCE 
OF “ WIGGLERS.” 


lanterns. It is the hour of ca—got him 
that time!—of calm and peace. The 
mind relaxes her tense fibers. Insensi- 
bly one calls to mind the sweet old songs 
of other days, and hums them with a 
gentle sadness. Ouch, there’s another— 
there are two more, ten more! It is 
the dearest hour of all the day. Come, 
let’s go in. I can’t stand it here a min- 
ute longer. They drive me crazy. Look 
out how you shut the screen door! 

We who thus retreat into our fort- 
resses of wire gauze, like harried fugi- 
tives fleeing from Indians, are English- 
speaking white men, slaves to nobody, 
accustomed to conquer. We are no 
down-trodden, oppressed race, kicked 
and cuffed about and taking it meekly. 
The red savage, the bears and wolves 
and catamounts and rattlesnakes, all 
the animals we found here when we 
came that hurt us or would not serve 
us, we have killed off, léaving a few for 
snows, and yet we run and hide from 
mosquitoes! They pursue us into our 
bed-chambers, thrusting their bodies 
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through the meshes of the network, and 
taunting us all night through by claim- 
ing kin. “Cousin-n-n-n!  Cousin-n- 
n-n! ” is what they sing. 

In our wrath we slap at them. They 
think it is great fun. They are like boys 
stealing rides on trolley-cars. Once in 
a while a boy gets killed or loses a leg. 
That’s no warning; that only makes it 
more exciting. The net result of slap- 
ping at mosquitoes is to breed a spryer 
and more agile race, since the clumsy 
ones get killed. And even if we landed 
fatally on every one that bit us, 
we should make no impression on the 
species, for it is estimated that not one 
in three millions ever gets a taste of 
red blood, let alone human blood. They 
are by nature vegetarians. It is easy to 
see that a rate of death by violence 
amounting to one in three millions is a 
negligible quantity. 

Herod was an able man in some ways. 
He had good ideas. Let us take a leaf 
out of his book, and, to fight the mos- 
quito, let us slaughter the innocents. 


HOW TO ATTACK THE MOSQUITO. 


In the early morning hours, when the 
mosquito has concluded that what little 
sleep you can get before breakfast will 
be just about enough to make you dull 
all day, she seeks water which is either. 
quite still or moving very slowly, and 
lays her eggs. It must be fresh or 
brackish water, not salt, and it need not 
be very clean. The eggs hatch into 
“ wiggle-tails,” a name that describes 
the two stages that intervene between 
the egg and the adult poising itself, as 
in a skiff, in its discarded skin while it 
spreads its damp and crumpled wings 
for flight. 

If Professor L. O. Howard, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was not the first to discover that 
a film of kerosene upon these breeding- 
pools would infallibly kill every wiggle- 
tail therein in fifteen minutes’ time, 
he was the first to make the fact gener- 
ally known. Men have won everlasting 
fame for far inferior service to their 
race. There had been fiddling around 
with permanganate of potash, and some 
idle work to stimulate the output of 
dragon-flies, or “ snake-feeders,” as we 
used to call them. The dragon-fly 











’ hours. 





shows energy and ability in catching 
and eating mosquitoes. His appetite is 
bottomless, but his habits are too good. 
He goes to bed early in the evening, 
while the mosquito stays up till all 
Professor Howard’s oil on the 
water was the first effective blow at the 
tiny but tyrannous insect. 

The oil has its drawbacks. It isn’t 
permanent. It has to be applied every 
six weeks, and even if the crudest fuel 
oil is used it begins to mount up into 
money. There isn’t any doubt of its 
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cans on the rubbish-heap, will do nicely 


for her nurseries. 
cow’s hoof in the mud will keep-a neigh- 
borhood unhappy. Break up the useless 





Even the print of a» 


tubs and buckets for firewood; smash _ 


the bottles and broken dishes,: 
tin cans with ashes, 


fill ‘the - 
and dump-a‘ few: 


wheelbarrow loads of earth in the hol-: 


low places. So shall you find rest — 


your souls. 


y 
’ 


Larger pools should be drained; or, if: 


not drained and filled, the grass'at the 


edges should be mowed close, so as not to 









































THE PARADISE OF THE MOSQUITO—A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE SWAMP LANDS OF WHICH THERE ARE 
VAST AREAS ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


thoroughness, though. Every wiggler 
that rises to breathe dies when it 
touches the oily film, and the mother 
dies when she alights to lay her eggs. 
Indeed, it is almost too thorough. 
Kerosene is not a discriminating sub- 
stance. It ends all aquatic insect life. 
It is just the thing to use in cesspools, 
but one hesitates about it for cisterns 
holding drinking-water or water for 
fire-protection. Gold-fish are very fond 
of mosquito wigglers, and will keep the 
water clear; and it may be well to stock 
the cisterns with them. But it isn’t only 
cisterns and large bodies of water that 
the mosquito chooses. Any hollow in 
the ground that the-rain will fill, old 
tubs and buckets left out in the 


weather, broken dishes, bottles and tin 





give the pests a harbor, the sedge and 
roots at the water’s margin should be cut 
away so that the little fishes may eat the 
eggs and wigglers. If you must keep 
the pond for ornament, make a wall 
about it so. that. there will be no small 
pools cut off from the main body. Give 
the fish a chance. 

Such work, if carried out for three 
hundred yards in all directions, will as 
a rule free your house of mosquitoes. 


THE PARADISE OF THE MOSQUITO. 
To people dwelling in the interior, it 
must seem delightful to have a villa by 
the sea. Well, so it is, in some respects. 
In another way, it isn’t quite so delight- 
ful. Our whole Atlantic seaboard is low 
and more or less swampy. Vast tracts of 
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sunken meadow fringe the shore, tracts 
on which only mosquitoes and salt hay 
will grow, sometimes not even salt hay. 
But the mosquitoes breed by the mill- 
ion there—no, million is too petty a 
word—and if much of New Jersey has a 
bad name as a place of residence, if 
Staten Island is a nightmare, and if life 
on Long Island is gray, it is because of 
these marshes in whose brackish waters 
the wiggle-tails disport themselves. 

The honor of winning the first great 
battle against the mosquito must prob- 
ably be given to the village of Lawrence, 
Long Island. Its territory lies between 
two big marshes, and former conditions 
must be imagined rather than described. 
Well-informed and public-spirited citi- 
zens went at the thing intelligently. 
Circulars were got out telling people 
where mosquitoes were bred, and. how 
to check the breeding. Jars of water 
with wiggle-tails in them were put in 
the post-office, so that people could see 
what the creatures looked like. If a 
man reared mosquitoes, the neighbors 
complained, and a health inspector 
came around and inquired about it. 

, Then communal interests were set at 
work. Ditching and draining were done 
in the swamps, not to let all the water 
out, but to open the pools in which water 
had been trapped after some unusually 
high tide, and then freshened by the 
rains until. it suited the mosquito’s 
fancy. The water in such pockets 
would be fairly black with the wigglers, 
but the last spadeful of earth removed 
would let them whirl out into the 
stream, where the fishes gobbled them 
up. This was paid for with money 
raised by taxation and by gift. The re- 
sult was that people whose lawns ran 
down to the edge of the marsh could sit 
out upon the grass in the evening with- 
out receiving a puncture, a thing un- 
heard of before. The cost was only 
about seventeen hundred dollars. 

But the first success was more a moral 
victory than a permanent conquest. 
Much of the work will have to be done 
over again every season. The first real 
triumph was won at Center Island, in 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, near the place 
where President Roosevelt has his sum- 
mer home. Many rich men have estates 
there, and they formed themselves into 
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an improvement association, prominent 
members being Colgate Hoyt, William 
D. Guthrie, Charles W. Wetmore, and 
Paul D. Cravath. Two entomological 
experts explored the region for breed- 
ing-places of the mosquito. Then 
Henry Clay Weeks, who may be called 
an expert in mosquito engineering, set 
to work to reclaim the land. The creek 
was filled with earth taken from the 
ditches which drained the marsh. 
A dike nine feet high, two feet higher 
than the highest tide, was built and pro- 
vided with gates which let the water 
out, but allowed none to come in. All 
known ways of extirpating the enemy 
were employed. So signal was the suc- 
cess of the campaign that the local im- 
provement association has undertaken 
to reclaim no less than, thirty thousand 
acres of marsh-land. By a peculiar. in- 
stance of the fitness of things, William 
C. Whitney, who as Secretary of the 
Navy did so much to defend the coun- 
try from foes that might come over the 
water, has gone heart and soul and 
pocketbook into the war against ene- 
mies that come from under the water. 
A great tract of land about Sheepshead 
Bay, which has bred mosquitoes to tease 
the life out of his blooded horses, is now 
in process of being reclaimed, and Mr. 
Whitney, at a luncheon given recently, 
obtained pledges of codéperation from 
the representatives of the health au- 
thorities of the Federal, State, city, and 
borough governments. 

The war is on, not only around New 
York, but elsewhere. Dr. John B. 
Smith, the State entomologist of New 
Jersey, has accomplished great things, 
and many communities in that much- 
bitten State have formally enlisted in 
the war to the death. From Massachu- 
setts it is reported that Brookline and 
Worcester have solved the problem suc- 
cessfully, the school-children lending 
their aid in the latter city. Atlanta and 
Savannah, Georgia, have proved that it 
is possible to support life without mos- 
quito-nettings. The boards of health of * 
Buffalo, of Morristown, New Jersey, of 
Louisville, of Charleston, of Jackson- 
ville, and of Galveston, are taking up 
the battle against the invader. 

It has been prophesied that in an- 
other hundred years the mosquito will 
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be extinct. Does this seem a hardy 
hope? A war is always undertaken os- 
tensibly to defend our rights, but a 
real out-and-out, never-give-up-the-ship 
war can only be waged when there is 
money to be made out of victory. The 
Agricultural Department of the United 
States has sounded the call: “Come! 
Let us go up and possess their land.” 
Its experts have discovered that there 
are now between New York and Port- 
land, Maine, hundreds of thousands of 
acres of marsh-land, unclaimed and 
worthless, partly or wholly under water 
at high tide. Nobody would have it for 
a gift. Some of these mud flats will not 
grow even salt hay. It is the mosquito 
coast. It is theirs to have and to hold, 
and they sally forth from it and raid 
the surrounding country. 

Tests of the soil from these marshes 
prove that after the salt has been 
leached out of it by rain, it is amazingly 
fertile, worth four or five times as much 
as ordinary upland. I have a neighbor 
who drained a small marsh of this sort 
and seeded it to rye. The stalks grew six 
feet high. The region is not far from 
great cities, insatiable devourers of fresh 
vegetables. The department estimates 





that such fertile and convenient garden- 
spots should be worth on the average 
two hundred dollars an acre, which 
would mean a vast addition to the na- 
tion’s wealth if this ground were re- 
claimed. 

Can it be done? The Dutch have 
taken Holland, have they not? Our sit- 
uation is exactly the same as theirs. 
The Fens in east England were just 
such morasses, and they are now the 
richest land on the island. Will it cost 
more than it will come to? The depart- 
ment has studied that up, and announ- 
ces that to do the work scientifically 
and surely, to ditch, dike, and pump the 
land, will cost less than one-fifth of the 
money to be made. A good speculation, 
truly! 

When all that soil, the cream of up- 
land loam washed down for centuries 
and enriched by hundreds of years of 
decaying vegetation, shall have been put 
into tilth, where will the seaboard mos- 
quito be? Its long day of triumph over 
its human neighbors will have ended. 

Let us have peace, and let us have it 
when we need it most, in the evening. 
And peace is to be had only by the ex- 
tirpation of the mosquito. 
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CLEVER painter, whose name does 

not matter, once put his idea of 
monastic life into a beautiful canvas, 
reproductions of which are popular in 


the art stores. In 
the refectory of 
the monastery a 
young Franciscan 
lay brother pauses 
in his work of 
cleaning to 
at two butterflies 
that have just flut- 
tered in from the 
convent garden. 
The simple, hand- 
some lad makes 
his thought very 
manifest to the 
observer. He is 
dreaming for the 
moment of the 
world of light- 
headed gaiety sym- 
bolized by the 
frisky butterflies, 
and contrasting it 
with the severe, 
dun-colored life of 
the convent. The 
painter leads one 
to believe that in 
a trice the young 
monk threw off his 


brown habit and 
followed the but- 
terflies into the 


outer world, 

While this inci- 
dent may have 
happened, for such 
things do _ occa- 
sionally occur, the 
idea of the paint- 
ing bears little 





look . 


























A CISTERCIAN OR TRAPPIST MONK IN THE WHITE 
CASSOCK OF HIS ORDER—THE CISTERCIANS 
HAVE MONASTERIES AT GETHSEMANE, 

IN KENTUCKY, AND NEAR DU- 

BUQUE, IOWA. 


relation to the facts of community 
lifé. Of twelve thousand priests in the 
United States, three thousand belong 
to the monastic bodies, besides some 


fifteen hundred 
novices and three 
thousand lay 
brothers; and of 
all these very few 
ever return to sec- 
ular life, although 
it is fairly easy. to 
do so. Of the total 
of seven thousand 
five hundred, the 
Jesuit order in- 
cludes more than a 
quarter, though its 
rules are - among 
the most severe. 
These figures 
are all the more 
significant because 
American ideas do 
not at first sight 
seem to favor mo- 
nasticism. We are 
a people deeply in 
love with the act- 
ive life, and disin- 
clined to the con- 
templative. Our 
best prizes go to 
the most strenuous 
business energies 
of the time. Yet 
in the midst of the 
hurly-burly some 
thousands of sane, 
well-educated men 
deliberately cut 
themselves. off 
from the common 
activities for the 
sake of an idea 














supposed to be unpopular, out-of-date, 
and rather distasteful to the average 
American. ; 


THE PURPOSES OF THE BROTHERHOODS. 

Life in a clerical community is as 
rough and severe as that of a soldier in 
acamp. It is a life of poverty, for the 
monk and the community priest and 
layman get no salaries, only the most 
ordinary sort of a living, the plainest 
clothes, and the rudest fare. It is a 
life of military discipline, where obe- 
dience is the law, and - disobedience 
meets with swift retribution. Its one 
material advantage is that the members 
live secure against sickness and old age, 
sure of proper support and care. 

The first aim of the monastic life is 
spirituality. This is the essential reason 
of its existence, and the chief attrac- 
tion for its devotees. In the well-ruled 
convent, with its appointed hours of la- 
bor and of prayer, the inmates may ward 
off the intrusion of the world, and in 
silence practise those virtues of obe- 
dience, patience, poverty, chastity, and 
humility which should be the excellent 
property of every member of a com- 
munity. The secondary aim is a par- 
ticular work, such as study, teaching, 
preaching, and looking after the spirit- 
ual and physical needs of men. 

Some communities take the solemn 
vows of poverty, obedience, and chas- 
tity, which bind the members to the 
most perfect forms of these virtues; so 
that they may not own even what they 
use, except as it becomes part of them- 
selves, like food, or gold filling in the 
teeth; they may not do anything except 
by express command of their superiors; 
and the slightest deliberate offense 
against chastity in word, thought, or 
deed becomes doubly sinful as a viola- 
tion both of the law and of the vow. 
Other communities take no vows, simply 
binding themselves by a declaration to 
observe the rules and conditions of their 
state as long as they remain in it. 
Others still take simple vows only, 
which in the legal sense are differen- 
tiated from the solemn vows only in 
their binding force. 

The members of these communities 
vary in rank and condition according to 
the constitution of the society. In a 
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A FRANCISCAN FRIAR—THIS ORDER, FOUNDED BY 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY, AS A MENDICANT MISSIONARY 
ORDER, IS DISTINGUISHED BY ITS 
GRAY OR DARK BROWN COWL, 

A GIRDLE, AND SANDALS. 


community like the Paulists, the mem- 
bers are all priests; whereas with the 
Benedictines they are divided into two 
classes, priests and lay brothers, who 
live under the same general law,’ but 
each according to the duties of his state. 
Again, some communities, like the 
Alexians and the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, are made up entirely 
of laymen. 

In this country there are about forty 
different communities of men engaged 
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munities were really the 

















preachers of the gospel, 
and by their popularity 
and force of numbers 
relegated the diocesan or 
secular priest into the 


background. In our 
own times and in this 


country they have the 
second place as to num- 
bers, but enjoy equal in- 
fluence with the secular 
clergy through their in- 
tellectual prominence. 
From the social point 
of view, the reason of 
their existence may be 
considered economic; that 
is, the double work 
which they are called 
upon to perform is done 
more cheaply and power- 
fully by means of the 
community. The mem- 
bers of the community 
have the benefit of mu- 
tual encouragement and 
sympathy in the works of 
sanctification and charity. 
Their entire earnings are 
expended for the bene- 
fit of their order and for 











the salvation of men. 











They receive a good edu- 





A JESUIT, OR MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, THE FAMOUS 
ORDER FOUNDED BY IGNATIUS LOYOLA IN 1584—so GREAT IS 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE JESUITS THAT THEY HAVE 
BEEN EXPELLED FROM SEVERAL EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES AS A MENACE TO THE STATE. 


in the double work of personal sanctifi- 
cation and of the instruction and sanc- 
tification of others. All have ‘their 
place in the legislation of the church, 
precisely as corporations have their 
fixed place in the legislation of the 
state, and are ruled according to their 
own constitutions and the general law. 
As they receive their corporate exist- 
ence from the Pope, he can dissolve 
them at any time, or forbid them to 
form, or hold them within the jurisdic- 
tion of a single bishop. As they are 
always in process of formation, it re- 
quires no small firmness and judgment 
on the part of the Pope and the bishops 
to keep them within the proper limits. 

In earlier times the religious com- 


cation, and are fitted 
with proper leisure for 
their vocation. Backed 
by the community, they 
can undertake any sort of 
work, and can serve at any point where 
the need is keenest. 

The above statement may be said to 
contain the history in outline of every 
great or successful religious community. 
As we shall see presently, the Benedic- 
tines and the Jesuits are instances to 
the point among the older communities, 
and among the younger the Redemp- 
torists and the Holy Cross Fathers. 
This economic feature of community 
life may be left to the social student, 
while we take up its more sentimental 
and picturesque details. 


WHY MEN ENTER THE BROTHERHOODS. 


The average man of the world, Cath- 
olic or otherwise, often asks, what is the 
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attraction in community life for the 
young American? What is it that draws 
the vivacious, active, ambitious young 
citizen into the dull routine of a relig- 
ious community? What sort of men are 
they who find monastic life interesting ? 

There is no accounting for tastes, and 
this is a matter of individual preference. 
All sorts and con- 


planation from each. In general, it may 
be answered that with such men the 
ideal life is always the sacerdotal; and 
in order to attain their ideal of the 
sacerdotal, the careful preparation and 
stable routine of the community life 
seemed the best means. These men are 
usually of the psychological stamp that 

sees and feels the 








ditions of young 
Americans are won 
by the religious 
life, which is the 
common term for 
the monastic con- 
dition. For ex- 
ample, Father 
Deshon, present 
head of the Paulist 
community, was a 
classmate of Grant 
at West Point, 
later an_ officer 
in the army, and 
a non-Catholic to 
boot. One of his 
brethren, Father 
Robinson, recently 
deceased, was a 
Confederate  sol- 
dier in the Civil 
War, and entered 
the community 
while a_ prisoner 
on parole in New 
York. Fathers 
Campbell and Par- 
cow, two eminent 
members of the 
Jesuit community ; 
Father MeMillan, 
the Paulist; Father 
Wilson, the Dom- 
inican; Father Fi- 
delis, the Passion- 








end of all things 
almost as soon as 
it sees and feels 
the beginning. 
They feel the 
brevity of life and 
its importance as 
soon as they be- 
come conscious of 
it at all; and 
therefore they are 
imbued early with 
the necessity of 
making the most 
of every minute 
and of all their 
capacities and op- 
portunities. Con- 
sequently, they 
strip like athletes 
for the fray, leav- 
ing aside all things 
that usually ap- 
peal to men, and 
embracing’ the 
conditions of the 
religious life as 
the best means to 
their end. 
Whatever illu- 
sion may enter in- 
to the purposes of 
the young man, 
life in the convent 
speedily dispels it. 
His early expe- 
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of the Christian A CAPUCHIN FRIAR—THE CAPUCHINS ARE A conducive to a long 


Brothers, were all 


played ball with udicaaemanss 


BRANCH OF THE FRANCISCAN ORDER, FOUNDED 
eity bovs who IN ITALY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 

; me AND REPRESENTED BY SEVERAL 
IN THE UNITED 


stay in the com- 
munity. The can- 
didate is first put 


ardor, swam in STATES. on retreat for a 


the lordly Hudson, 
and went through the ordinary phases 
_of American boy life. 
Why these men became members of a 
community instead of entering a diocese 
would probably require a personal ex- 


week, so that in 
retirement he may re-examine his in- 
tentions and refresh his resolutions. 
Then is he put on probation for some 
months, to give him practical test of 
himself, and to let his superiors study 
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A DOMINICAN, OR BLACK FRIAR—THE DOMINICANS 
(FOUNDED IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY) AND 
THE FRANCISCANS WERE THE LEADING 
ORDERS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH 
UNTIL THE RISE OF THE 
JESUITS IN THE SIX- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 


his fitness for a difficult life. Finally 
he is accepted as a novice, and thereby 
becomes a member of the community. 
The character of his novitiate takes 
its form from his future disposition. In 
a lay community he may be slated for 
teaching, or for manual labor, and he is 
trained accordingly. With the Benedic- 
tines and the Jesuits he may be destined 
either for the priesthood, or for the ca- 
reer of a lay-brother. In the former 
case he must take the usual college 
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course, then his course in theology, and 
at the end some special training, which 
varies according to the special com- 
munity. The strength of the novitiate 
and the scholasticate makes the strength 
of the community, other things being 
equal; and in the United States the 
Jesuits certainly owe their strength, 
and perhaps their numerical superior- 
ity, to the thorough training given to 
their novices and students. 


THE ROUTINE OF BROTHERHOOD LIFE. 


The daily routine of a community 
member has not an inviting appedrance 
on paper, although the West Point 
cadet lives up to a rule based upon the 
old monastic routine; with the differ- 
ence that while the monk divides his 
time between the service of God and 
that of his neighbor, the cadet divides it 
between himself and the government. 
The rising hour -is about five o’clock; 
from one to two hours are devoted to 
prayer and meditation; after breakfast 
and a brief rest comes labor until noon; 
the afternoon is filled in with recreation 
for an hour and some hours of labor, 
closing with devotions before supper; 
and the evening is passed in the same 
fashion. Recreation is usually taken in 
common. This feature is strenuously 
insisted upon by all communities for the 
strengthening of the brotherly ties 
among the members. 

The routine is rather pleasant, though 
perhaps at times soporific. This quality 
is easily removed by the daily trials, 
which, if not calamitous, are a severe 
test of human nature. The accommoda- 
tions of a monastery or convent are 
primitive and rude, the fare is substan- 
tial and simple, but trying to the sus- 
ceptible American stomach, and the 
close companionship of the members 
brings out personal weaknesses promptly 
and irritatingly. The working of the 
rules of poverty and obedience is utterly 
unpoetic, and as hard on poor nature 
as may be. While the members get used 
to these things, they still suffer hard- 
ships quite unknown to us. However, 
that is their business, and their success 
in it earns for them their crown. 

The results of monastic life upon the 
individual are a matterof dispute among 
men, and no one can pretend to decide 
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the question with authority. To me, the 
general results have seemed healthful. 
The young religious, just out from his 
training, has the mental twist peculiar 
to young professional men, and to pro- 
fessors shut off from their kind among 
books. He is apt to consider community 
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man, matured by years and experience, 
is a ready, genial gentleman, sociable, 
full of good stories, very helpful to his 
secular brethren, and popular because 
of his ability, courtesy, and tact, and 
also because of his remoteness. People 
usually see him under picturesque con- 









































A CARMELITE, OR MEMBER OF THE ORDER OF OUR LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE WHITE FRIARS—THERE ARE CARMELITE CONVENTS 
IN THE DIOCESES OF NEWARK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURG, ST. LOUIS, 
LEAVENWORTH, AND NEW ORLEANS. 


life the only life intended by the Crea- 
tor, and to look down upon the secular 
clergy with the pity of one secure 
against adversity. With active work 
comes a change. Experience softens his 
views. The average American monk, 
religious, or community priest or lay- 


ditions, not too often for familiarity, 
and never or rarely do they have dis- 
agreeable business dealings with him. 
The severe life of the convent gives to 
the members an agreeable simplicity 
which informs their intercourse with 
the world. 
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Each community has its characteris- 
tics so marked that the well-informed 
Catholic easily distinguishes between 
Benedictine and Franciscan, Jesuit and 
Dominican, Redemptorist and Vincen- 
tian: For the community sense, if we 
may so call it, is very strong; in fact, it 
must be strong if the body is to hold 
together. The members are trained to 
feel keenly the importance of the com- 
mon life to their own salvation and to 
the salvation of men, and the particular 
importance of their own society. Hence 
the society feeling is almost as intense 
in the members as race feeling among 
laymen. I say almost as intense, because 





























A CHRISTIAN BROTHER, OR MEMBER OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS— 
THIS ORDER, CONSISTING OF LAY 
BROTHERS, IS DEVOTED TO THE 
EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
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race feeling at times overpowers the 
community feeling. For instance, the 
Jesuits have in this country a race di- 
vision in their American and German 
provinces, and the Franciscans also in 
their Italian and American provinces. 
The Benedictines in the United States 
are largely recruited from the German 
population; the Franciscans, from the 
German and Italian; the Jesuits, from 
the American element, sprung from all 
the immigrant races, perhaps chiefly 
from the Irish; the Redemptorists, from 
German and Irish chiefly, and so on 
down the entire list. Taken collective- 
ly, the communities are as mixed in race 
as the nation itself. 


THE WORK OF THE BROTHERHOODS. 


The secondary aim of each com- 
munity is some particular work, which 
is eagerly sought as soon as member- 
ship and preparation will permit. An 
examination of the statistics shows that 
all the communities in the United 
States are engaged in three departments 
—education, charity work for men and 
boys, and parish and mission work. In 
the field of education the work of the 
communities has been singularly ef- 
fective. The colleges of the Jesuits en- 
joy a high reputation, the Benedictines 
have many fine institutions in the West, 
the Holy Cross Fathers have won a 
great success in their university at 
Notre Dame, Indiana, and the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools have been 
equally successful in the primary and 
grammar schools and in the college. 
The methods employed in these institu- 
tions are entirely their own, for the 
communities are conservative, have 
fine teaching traditions, and adopt the 
new only when it has proved itself 
worthy. Without endowment, the 
Jesuits have managed to establish a 
good university at Georgetown, and the 
Notre Dame institution was begun and 
carried on in the same way; two in- 
stances that illustrate the powerful re- 
sources of well-ordered communities. 

The charity work is entirely in the 
hands of the lay communities, for the 
sacerdotal bodies do not enter this field. 
The care of hospitals, orphan asylums, 
refuges, and protectories for men and 
boys engages the time and skill of half 
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the entire body of community laymen. 
The most remarkable example of what 
they are able to do in fair circum- 
stances is the Protectory at West- 
chester, in the suburbs of New York, 
which is said by experts to be the most 
successful of its kind in the world. In 
this home the Christian Brothers care 
for nearly two thousand boys, and give 
them a good training in various trades 
and employments. 

Almost all the sacerdotal communi- 
ties take their share in the parochial 
and mission work of the country; some- 
times because it is part of their rule so 
to do, or because of the pressing need 
of the people. The Jesuits have a well- 
defined system in this regard. Their 
coHege and church are usually insep- 
arable. If they must choose, the college 
gets the preference, since the higher 
education of their own members and of 
the laity is their chief aim. Circum- 
stances change this rule, as in the case 
of the Western missions, where they 
have only three colleges, but look after 
one hundred and twenty poor parishes 
that would otherwise lack proper care. 
The Jesuits are very proud of their In- 
dian missions, as they have good reason 
to be. In the same way, the Benedic- 
tines look after two hundred parishes 
through the West and South; the Cap- 
uchins also spare some members for the 
work, together with the Vincentians, 
Augustinians, and Franciscans. Per- 
haps the Cistercians alone, familiarly 
known as Trappists, adhere strictly to 
their own convents according to rule, 
and avoid parish work. Theirs is a con- 
templative community, whose members 
keep a lifelong silence, practise vegetar- 
ianism on one meal a day, and cultivate 
the fields without and the learned 
studies within for the sake of the mens 
sana in corpore sano. 

The most peculiar work which the 
communities perform is the preaching 
of missions to the common people and 
retreats to the nuns and the clergy. 
The mission corresponds in a general 
way to the Protestant revival, and in 
the average parish is held every other 
year. According to the sizeof the 
parish, it will last from one to four 
weeks. The communities reserve their 
best preachers and workers for this 
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THE LATE FATHER HEWIT, SUPERIOR OF THE 
CONGREGATION OF THE MISSIONARY PRIESTS 
OF ST. PAUL THE’ APOSTLE, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE PAULIST FATHERS, AN 
ORDER FOUNDED IN NEW YORK, 

IN 1858, FOR MISSION 
WORK. 


work, which is popular, arduous, and 
very useful. The demand for mission- 
aries is far greater than the supply, and 
will always remain so, because the suc- 
cessful workers are rare, and those en- 
gaged wear out very quickly under the 
emotional and physical strain. The most 
picturesque scenes in Catholic church 
life take place during these missions. 
The Rédemptorist community is al- 
together devoted to mission work, and 
trains its members specially. The same 
may be said of the Paulist community, 
which also makes a specialty of preach- 
ing the gospel to non-Catholics; but 
nearly all the sacerdotal communities 
are more or less engaged in the work, 
which in benefiting the laity has devel- 
oped sacred eloquence among the clergy. 











The Gold of the Ant-Hill. 


THE TREASURE THAT PHILIP HOLT FOUND IN SWEETWATER CANYON. 


BY CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. 


YING high up on the side of Sweet- 
water Canyon, Philip’s gaze wan- 
dered carelessly from the snow-capped 
mountains on the east to the semi-tropi- 
eal valley on the west. For a moment 
his eyes rested on the canyon at his feet, 
as he thought of the insistent life that 
had surged up and down its narrow 
course years before, when its sides were 
studded with cabins and its channel was 
torn by the picks of the gold seekers. 
Long ago nature had again made the 
place her own, leaving few signs to tell 
of its brief pollution. Quail nested in 
the sunken cabins; lizards scurried over 
the heaped up rocks; gophers burrowed 
here, there, and everywhere. 

Philip Holt, stretched at full length 
in the shade, noted it all with languid 
interest, finally dropping his eyes to 
follow the movements of a big black ant 
that hurried by an inch from his nose. 
With a faint smile at its disproportion- 
ate hurry, he watched the insect idly 
until it disappeared into a hole sunk in 
a tiny heap of yellow sand. 

Something peculiar about the sand 
attracted him, making him drag himself 
closer and look at it again. Yes, there 
could be no doubt about it; the grains 
brought to the surface by the busy 
workers were almost all pure gold. 

With a gasp the man drew back. He 
knew enough of the old mining days to 
realize that he had chanced upon a 
pocket. It might contain five thousand 
dollars or a hundred thousand, no one 
could even guess which. In this very 
“region one man had taken nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars. from a small 
group of pockets. This one must be 
very rich and very near the surface, or 
the ants would have brought up more 
sand intermixed with the gold. It-must 
surely contain twenty thousand dollars 
—perhaps fifty or sixty thousand. With 
it, Philip could go back home to New 
Orleans and find Bessie again. Sweet 


Bessie! He felt sure that she had not 
forgotten him. 

But such thoughts were for the fu- 
ture; for the present his sole duty must 
be to dig up the gold flung at his feet 
by antic fortune. An obstacle at once 
presented itself—he had no spade with 
which to dig, and no pan in which to 
wash the earth;and ‘separate it from the 
gold. He must-leave his find and go 
for tools. Well, the treasure was safe 
enough. It had been lying there un- 
touched for ages; no one would disturb 
it for another hour. 

An hour later saw him in the little 
town three miles away, trying to part 
with his dust at almost any price. Times 
had changed since the old mining days 
when every other man was an expert in 
the yellow metal, and he found it diffi- 
cult to discover a purchaser; willing as 
he was to, take whatever was offered. 
By the time he had made his sale, half 
the town had learned that a tramp who 
had been camping up the canyon had 
brought in a handful of gold dust; and 
half of that half had started out to look 
for the source of the treasure. 

Blissfully unconscious of this, Philip 
bought. his tools and went to a restau- 
rant to enjoy a hearty dinner before re- 
turning to his camp. His heart was at 
ease, his head in the clouds. No possi- 
bility of mishap presented itself to 
his confident imagination. Already. in 
his mind, he had leaped over all inter- 
vening steps, and, with his money in 
bank, was on his way home to marry 
Bessie. 

Sweet Bessie! It was on her account 
that he most bitterly regretted the lost 
life in New Orleans. He and she had 
grown up together. Their fathers had 
owned adjoining houses, and the chil- 
dren had played together day after day; 
year after year. They had been be- 
trothed in their cradles, and they had 
accepted their fate in careless fashion. 
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But after Philip’s father died, and he 
himself began to be noted for his wild- 
ness even among the wild youth of the 
Crescent City, Bessie’s eyes had taken 
on a look of trouble, and Bessie’s father 
had at last declared the engagement at 
an end. 

That very day the crash in Philip’s 
affairs had come. Without a word to 
any one, he had slipped away from home. 
He thought it all over as he sat there in 
the restaurant listening to the flies dro- 


ning on the window panes. Well, he told . 


himself, he had had his lesson; he would 
take his newly found wealth and go 
home and seek Bessie again. He would 
apologize for the past, promise amends, 
and receive forgiveness. Bessie’s father 
would pardon him for the sake of old 
times, and Bessie—his sanguine tem- 
perament would not let him expect any- 
thing else froin her. 


How he loved her, in spite of all he. 


had done to dim her bright eyes and 
drive the color from her cheeks! He 
could see her now across the chipped 
plates and the coffee-stained tablecloth. 
He could hear her voice above the buzz 
of the bluebottles and the clatter of the 
dishes. What exquisite brows she had, 
what curly hair, fluffed light by wander- 
ing breezes; what serious, deep gray 
eyes, what lip-luring cheeks and red, 
red lips! If he could only summon her 
to his presence as easily as he could con- 
jure up her likeness! 

Then he looked up and saw her in the 
flesh! 

She was standing near the door, talk- 
ing to the girl cashier. She had not 
seen him. No electric thrill had told 
either that the other was near. As in 
a dream, he saw that she was more 
beautiful than ever. The dry air of the 
windy West had not yet parched her 
rose-leaf complexion. Her hair was as 
brown, and her firm white neck rose as 
flower-like as ever from her simple 
dress. Only her eyes had changed, ta- 
king on a touch of mystery, as if from 
the mountains ever in sight from the 
pleasant valley. 

As Philip watched her, suddenly she 
turned and was gone. Springing to his 
feet, he followed her. A block away he 
saw her swinging along with the free 
stride he remembered so well, her face 
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set, as chance would have it, toward the 
mountains and his camp. Nearly a mile 
beyond the village he came up with her 
as she turned in at a by-path that led 
to a pretty, vine-clad cottage. 

“ Bessie!” he called softly. 

The girl stopped, turned, came to- 
ward him. For a moment she looked at 
him blankly; then a look of delight 
swept across her face. 

“Phil! ” she cried. “ Phil! Oh, I am 
so glad!” 

A puff of wind scattered the orange 
blossoms in creamy showers about 
them; a ground squirrel sat at the edge 
of his hole and scolded them unafraid; 
a song sparrow burst into full-throated 
song, and a great golden moth furled its 
wings and clung to Bessie’s high-piled 
heir. All knew by some witchery that a 
truce had been declared between them 
and man. 

Philip answered the girl unsteadily. 

“Yes, Bessie,’ he said. “It is I. 
Are you glad to see me?” 

The girl pressed her hand to her 
heart. 

“Yes,” she said. “ Yes; very glad! 
But—but how did yott come here? 
Where have you been? Why did you go 
away without a word? It was eruel— 
eruel! ” 

Philip flushed and looked down. 

“JT went away because your father 
told me to go,” he said, “and because I 
had lost all my money and was ashamed 
to face you.” 

“Why so?” The girl’s face was un- 
compromising. “Could you not give me 
a word? Did you think that a mere loss 
of money would turn me against you? ” 

“ No, I knew how forgiving you could 
be, but—well, a man can’t ask a girl for 
help, vou know.” —, 

“Then you no longer need help—or 
you would not come to me now.” 

Philip looked up eagerly. 

“ Bessie,” he said, “the strangest 
thing has happened. I am rich again; 
perhaps very rich. As soon as I knew 
of it, my thoughts turned to you, and 
when I saw you in the restaurant. yon- 
der, I felt—oh, you don’t know how J 
felt! Bessie, you will forgive the 
past, won’t you? You know I couldn’t 


come to you poor, but now it is differ- 
I can give you everything you 


ent. 























want—all the pretty clothes and jewels. 
Oh, you shall see! ” 

The girl drew herself up. 

* Are you asking me to marry you! o 
she questioned gravely. 

“ Why, of course,” returned Philip. 

“T was not certain ; you spoke of so 
- many other things. I am sorry, but I 
must decline the honor.” 

Philip stepped back as if dazed. 

“ ‘You—you throw me over, Bessie? ” 
he asked incredulously. 

“ There is no throwing over about it,” 
responded the girl, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. “ You have made me a busi- 
ness proposition, your money for my 
company, and I have declined. Let us 
talk of other things. How did you 
make your new fortune? ” 

9 Bat” 

“No buts! It must be as I say, 
Philip. Tell me about yourself.” 

Philip drew a long breath and tried 
to hide his bitter disappointment. 

“T found a pocket of gold in the can- 
yon this morning,” he began. “It is 
surely very rich, though I don’t know 
yet just how rich. I am taking these 
tools with me to dig it up now.” 

A thought struck the girl. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed. “ then you are 
the man who was selling that gold dust 
in town this forenoon? ” 

Philip looked at her in amazement. 

“ How did you know? ” he asked. 

“How did I know?” she cried. 
“How does everybody in town know? 
Oh, Phil, Phil! Will you never learn 
to be practical? But ”—with a sudden 
change of tone—“there’s no flaw in 
your title, is there? You’ve secured 
your claim according to law, haven’t 
you? Because dozens of men have gone 
to search for it.” 

“They have? My God! Am I to lose 
it now? Oh, I must go! There may yet 
be time. I’ll come back! ” 

Turning, he grabbed up his tools and 
started to run toward his camp. Bessie 
looked after him in silence for a mo- 
ment; then she shook her head du- 
biously and followed. 

Philip ran stumblingly, his heavy 
tools striking against his legs. He was 
torn by a torment of wild fears. In vain 
he assured himself that except by a mir- 
acle no one could have chanced upon 
4m 
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He felt sure that that 


his ant-hole. 
miracle had happened and that he was 
ruined once more. 

Nearer he came and nearer, and his 
hopes began to bud once more as he 
saw his shack through the interlacing 


boughs, deserted and unmolested. 
Dizzy with swift alternations of hope 
and fear, he burst into the little glade 
and sank, half fainting, on the ground. 
The pocket had not been molested. 

Two men who had seen him running 
hurried up. Philip writhed his body 
across the hole. 

“It’s mine!” he gasped. 
No one shall take it!” 

“ Of course it’s yours, lad,” answered 
one of them. “ Nobody’ll try to take it 
from you, but I guess I’ll file on the 
next claim, if you hain’t no objections.” 

Swiftly measuring the distances with 
his eye, the speaker drove several 
stakes into the soft ground and fastened 
to them a scrap of paper—a process 
speedily repeated by the other man on 
Philip’s other side. 

“There,” said the first miner, coming 
back, “ that’ll hold it for a while. You’d 
better put your own notices up before 
others come. Let’s see your prospect.” 

Silently Philip drew back and pointed 
to the ant-hole.. The old miner took in 
the facts at a glance. 

“Sure!” he said. “Sure! The ants 
have brought up the color. Talk about 
bull-head luck, now! Well, dig her up 
and let’s see what she’s worth.” 

Obediently Philip drove his spade 
into the earth and turned its contents 
into the gold pan. Instantly a gleam 
of yellow metal caught his eye, and he 
fell on his knees beside it and tore the 
clods to pieces with his fingers. The 
old miner swore in his excitement. 

“ By the Eternal,” he cried, “ you’ve 
got it!” 

Then something peculiar seemed to 
attract him, and he bent to the hole and 
poked in it with his forefinger. The gold 
was in a long, fragile nugget, shaped al- 
most like a sausage. To Philip there 
was nothing strange in this, but to the 
older man it was most perplexing. 
After a pause he looked up. 

“Lad,” he said, not unkindly, “ you 
mustn’t take it too hard, but this ain’t 
no pocket, after all.” 


. Mine! 
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“ What?” 

“No, it ain’t no pocket; it’s nothin’ 
but a cache. Some poor devil of a 
miner buried his gold here in a buck- 
skin bag years ago and never came back 
for it. Here’s a shred of the bag; it 
rotted away, you see, an’ the ants tun- 
neled right through it. But it hain’t 
such a bad find, after all; there’s near 
about a thousand dollars here.” 

With a look of anguish in his eyes, 
Philip buried his face in his hands. The 
swiftly following events of that morn- 
ing were too much for him. A few 
hours before he had been a pauper; sud- 
denly the yellow glitter of wealth and 
the rosy hue of love had allured him 
to high hope and then failed him, leav- 
ing him once more a pauper in both. 
Dully he heard the old miner say some- 
thing, and then he noted the men’s 
footsteps as they retreated. 

After a while he opened his eyes and 
looked hopelessly upward. Across the 
blue California sky white clouds roamed 
like whimsical seagulls. The sun shone 
down with drowsy luster; the birds twit- 


tered as gaily as in the dewy morning.. 


Nature seemed callous to his great dis- 
appointment. Slowly he grew calmer, 
a little surprised to find that the loss 
of Bessie hurt him more than that of 
the gold. The one involved the other, 
he told himself; had he been rich, he 
might again have sought her with per- 
haps other results, but now—what a 
sorry figure he would cut! He must 
go away again—in silence. j 

He did not hear the girl as she came 
toward him over the soft earth, nor see 
her as she bent over the rifled ant-heap 
and read its story. Strange to say, she 
did not look altogether dejected. 

“Philip! ” she said softly. 

Shamefacedly the youth scrambled to 
his feet. 

“You here, Bessie?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she answered softly. “ What 
is the matter, Phil? Didn’t the pocket 
pan out?” 

“No. It was a failure, like every- 
thing else connected with me. It was 
not a pocket at all, but only a cache 
where some dead miner had buried his 
gold and failed to return for it. The 
ants brought it up. There it lies, per- 
haps a thousand dollars’ worth of dust 
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—and I thought it would make me 
rich! ” 

Bessie looked at his wobegone face, 
and a smile stole over her features. 

“Phil,” she said, “do you mean to 
tell me that all those visions you 
painted for me were based on an ant- 
hill? Oh, Phil, Phil! Its so like 
jou!” 

Despite himself, Philip smiled, his 
sanguine temperament again in the as- 
cendant. 

“ You're right, Bessie,” he said, some- 
what ruefully. “I do jump at conclu- 
sions. I was foolish—but there, when 
haven’t I been foolish? After all, it was 
but the dream of a morning. I’m no 
poorer than I was; in fact, I’m richer, 
for I’ve seen you, So good-by!” 

Bessie paled slightly. 

“ Where are you going? ” she asked. 

“ Anywhere—everywhere that a 
tramp may. I’m going to try to forget 
you, for one thing. I didn’t need to 
until to-day; but now—now it’s differ- 
ent. Bessie, don’t think I wanted that 
money for its own sake; I wanted it for 
you. I regret its loss only because with 
it I lose you.” 

“ What do you mean? ” demanded the 
girl sharply. “ Did you think that you 
could buy me with your gold? Ah, 
Philip, little do you know women and 
their hearts! I would be content to 
share anything with the man Ef loved, 
when I would not live in a palace with 
one who offered me his income and not 
his heart! ” 

A light was dawning on Philip. 

“ Bessie,” he cried, “ do you mean it? 
Did you think I didn’t love you? Oh, 
Bessie, Bessie, don’t you know that I 
love you with all my heart—that I 
failed to tell you so only because it was 
so plain to me that I thought of course 
you knew? Can you—will you—give 
yourself to me, Bessie; not for wealth, 
but for true love’s sake? .Can’t you love 
me a very little, Bessie? Id be content 
with very little!” 

Bessie raised her eyes, brimming 
over with love. 

“T too will be content with very 
little,” she said gently. “Instead of all 
the pretty things you promised to give 
me, I'll be content with—your thousand 
dollars! ” 




















Milady of the Mercenaries. 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JIMMY CURTICE, newspaper man, is on his way to New York, after taking an active part in a South 
American revolution, when he is surprised to see, on a train going in the opposite direction, his arch 
enemy, General Lazard, who had already made several treacherous attempts on the young man’s life. He 
calls the attention of Daniel Haigh, whom he has met on the cars, to the man and to his traveling 
companion, a young and beautiful woman; then the two trains continue on their way. 

When they reach New York, Curtice and Haigh lose sight of each other, Haigh, who is quite wealthy, 
going to his country place at Fairfield. Here not long after his arrival, near a long vacant house which 
has the reputation of being haunted, and apparently residing therein, he encounters the: young woman 
whom he saw on the train with Lazard. She makes a deep impression on him, and he tries to meet her 
again, or to find out who she is, but he is unable to do so. His interest in her finally decides him to 
investigate the house where he at first thought her to be living, and he takes a revolver with him, for 
there is an air of mystery about the affair, and he has a premonition of danger. 

After some weeks of newspaper work in the metropolis, Curtice runs across an old friend, Captain 
Hendry, of the ship Miranda J., who tries to interest him in a filibustering expedition to Anahuac. Curtice 
will not consent to go offhand, and the captain leaves him to thinkitover. Then Curtice suddenly remem- 
bers Daniel Haigh, and he resolves to look him up. But when he goes to the address Haigh gave him and 
is admitted, the door is hastily locked behind him, and he finds himself in the presence of two men, one 











of whom is his old enemy, General Lazard. 
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Spies prs speaking, Curtice turned 
and took the measure of the man 
at the door with more than passing in- 
terest. He was certainly uncommonly 
good-looking; but for the present this 
was of small concern to Jimmy, whose 
eyes traveled on to a pair of broad, 
assertive shoulders indicative of great 
strength. The man’s chest, too, was of 
a depth and width; his hands, which for 
the instant he was resting easily upon 
his hips, with arms akimbo, were small 
and shapely and very white, yet strong 
and self-reliant. His lounging posture 
against the door gave an impression of 
alertness, as did a lazy, imperturbable 
smile ard the suave, dangerous humor 
of his eyes. Plainly, he was not a fellow 
to be despised as an opponent. Curtice 
acknowledged as much by his glance, at 
which the man laughed confidently. 
“You are right,” he observed in ex- 
cellent Spanish, though with a touch of 
brogue. “You are right, sefor; the 
sdoor will remain locked until it pleases 
me to open it.” 
Still without replying, Jimmy con- 
sidered his ancient enemy, Lazard, with 
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an eye, too, toward whatever chances 
for escape the room might afford. Of 
the two men, Lazard might have been 
conceded the more dangerous, although 
puny in stature when compared with 
his companion. It was the malignant 
intelligence that directed his actions, 
no less than the weapon which he was 
never without, which rendered him an 
important factor in a possible mélée; 
and Jimmy needed no second glance to 
assure himself that the man still held 
him in deepest hate. 

Curtice’s eye flickered about the 
studio without missing a single point. 
The whole place was in an extreme of 
disorder, as were the adjoining rooms, 
which Haigh had used as a store-room 
and a bed-room. A desk had been 
forced and its contents strewn upon the 
floor, while drawers had been re- 
moved bodily from the tables and chif- 
foniers, and thoroughly ransacked; a 
box couch yawned open; even a small 
refrigerator had not been overlooked 
in this conscientious searching, its doors 
standing wide and showing a varied as- 
sortment of bottles and siphons. 

Haigh was a man of taste and of 
means sufficient to gratify his desires 
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for the beautiful, if costly. He would 
have wept could he have seen the havoc 
which the two confederates had wrought 
with his expensive tapestries, his cush- 
ions and pillows. The wall-hangings 
had been ruthlessly torn down, while 
the floor was white with the down of 
disemboweled pillows. 

Seeing which, Curtice marveled that 
his friend had proved of so great inter- 
est to Lazard as to cause this wreck of 
his apartments. Evidently he was a 
person of no small importance to the 
Spaniard, which Curtice was at a loss to 
understand. 

Another thing mightily puzzling to 
Jimmy was the fact that his own com- 
ing had undoubtedly been expected and 
provided against. The quick action of 
the stranger in locking the door was 
surely premeditated, while further 
proof was adduced by the fact that a 
heavy bookcase had been placed in 
front of one window, opening upon a 
fire-escape, to cut off his egress in that 
direction. One other thing he did not 
fail to notice, and that was a small red 
box upon the wall. He smiled, drew up 
a chair, and sat down, facing the Gen- 
eral Lazard. 

“Well? ” he inquired at last. 

“TI repeat,” said Lazard politely, 
“that it was good of you to come. We 
were expecting you.” 

“JT don’t know why. I rather thought 
you’d avoid me after our last encounter, 
senor.” 

“ And for what reason? ” 

“ Oh, I made you a small promise. I 
have not forgotten it, Lazard. I shall 
keep it.” 

The general dismissed the subject 
airily, with a wave of his hand. 

“Pouf!” he said. “ Let it pass; it 
does not interest me.” 

“Tt will in time. But, for the pres- 
ent, let us get down to business. Per- 
haps you'll explain why you are here, 
why you expected me, and what in 
thunder you want, now that you have 
me.” 

“That shouldn’t be necessary,” the 
stranger put in. “ We have no desire 
to insult your intelligence, sefior. These 
questions are a waste of time, since you 
know the answers better than even we.” 

Jimmy addressed himself to the man. 


“You have quite the advantage of me, 
but you have the hall-marks of a gen- 
tleman and a reasonable man.’ I had 
rather talk to you than to this hound. 
Believe me, sir,” he went on, “if I have 
in any way done anything touching 
your interests, I am unaware of it.” 

Lazard flushed beneath his sallow 
skin, but a sign from the stranger held 
his rage in leash. 

“ Why quibble? ” demanded the man 
impatiently. “You are not telling the 
truth. You merely make our task the 
harder, waste our time. Let us be 
sensible, sefior.” 

“ By all means. I am all attention. 
Fire away with your explanation, prop- 
osition, or whatever it is you have in 
mind.” 

But Lazard could no longer hold him- 
self in check. 

“What!” he cried. 
deny i 

“T deny nothing. I affirm nothing. 
I am very curious to know what this 
extraordinary affair means, and I think 
you'll tell me.” 

“ But if you are so wonderfully inno- 
cent, sir,” the stranger asked with more 
irritation, “ why are you watching us? ” 

“Tam not. I was unaware of your 
existence, sefior, until ten minutes ago. 
As for the general here, he is almost a 
forgotten episode in my past life.” 

“Then you do deny seeing me in the 
tunnel—up there?” Lazard indicated 
the north hazily; it was plain that in 
New York he worked on strange 
ground. 

“ Not in the least; I saw you, yes— 
for half a minute. I have not seen you 
since.” 

“You deny exchanging signals with 
my companion? ” 

“Signals? Yes. I marveled to see 
her in such bad company, our eyes met, 
and you drew the blind. That was all 
there was of the incident. I had not 
then, any more than I now have, any 
idea as to who she is.” 

“ You deny, then 

“Oh, come!” Jimmy interrupted in 
exasperation. “Tell me all at once 
what you conceive I have done to you, 
and have done with it! ” 

The stranger quieted Lazard. “ Let 
me talk to him,” he said. “I know the 
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language better than do you.” He 
turned to Jimmy and, in English, im- 
pressively indicted him: “In some way 
you got wind of our plans in reference 
to a certain country. That was while 
you were out West. You hated my 
friend, the general, so greatly that you 
gave up your work there and came East 
expressly to foil him. Since then your 
agents here have persistently shadowed 
us; your friend in Connecticut has 
watched us as a cat a mouse. It is an- 
noying, and we intend that it shall 
come to an end now!” Here he broke 
off. “ Though how you ever found out 
about the Brookside place is more than 
I can account for! ” he exclaimed. 

Jimmy laughed. “There I am with 
you heartily,” he answered. “ Look 
here, sir; I’ll be perfectly frank with 
you. I don’t know where this Brookside 
place is, and I don’t care. I have no 
agents in the city; if you are being 
watched, that’s your own lookout; you 
are up to some lawless mischief un- 
doubtedly, and the government is prob- 
ably concerning itself with you. As for 
coming East, I did so knowing nothing 
about your ‘ plans in reference to a cer- 
tain country —though I am now willing 
to guess that filibustering’s your main 
line. I came to make a living, and ’m 
doing it, and minding my own busi- 
ness. As for a friend in Connecticut, I 
doubt if I have one.” 

“That’s a- lie!” said the general, 
jumping up. “ You say you don’t know 
Haigh?” 

“No; I do know him—that is, I am 
acquainted with him. But if he is in 
Connecticut it’s news to me. I came 
here expecting to have a quiet talk with 
him, nothing more.” 

“Bah!” snarled the general. “You 
came here to get his report, you liar! ” 

“Softly, Jose!” cautioned the 
stranger. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Curtice 
coolly. “It’s another thing to remem- 
ber him by.” 

Lazard cursed roundly. “This is 
nonsense, sefior,” he blustered furiously. 
“Put an end to it!” 

“ Good! ” concurred Jimmy. “That’s 
the first sensible word I’ve ever heard 
you say.” 

“Seriously, sir,” said the stranger, 
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“T can’t believe you. The evidence is 
all against your word. Your attitude 
forces us to give you the alternative 
of joining us or e 

“ Death!” cried Lazard melodramat- 
ically. 

“T don’t see the alternative.” 

“ And I don’t follow you.” 

“T can’t associate myself with a pair 
of scoundrelly blackguards like——” 

“ But you can die,” suggested Lazard, 
with a malevolent grin. 

“Not just now,” Jimmy amended 
calmly. “ Not at your hands, dog.” 

“We'll try.” Lazard produced a re- 
volver. 

“Tf you use that,” Jimmy explained, 
“yow'll have the whole neighborhood 
about your ears in two seconds.” 

“That’s true, Jose. Put it away.” 

“ But this is silent.” The mercenary 
flashed a bowie from his belt. 

“My!” Jimmy spoke with admira- 





tion. “Youre a walking arsenal, 
Lazard.” 
“For the. last time,” said the 


stranger, “ you have a choice. Will you 
join us?” 

“In what, senor? ” 

“Tn the revolution against President 
Malone.” 

“ Malone’s a friend of mine; I fight 
with him, if at all.” 

Lazard had risen from his chair, 
knife in hand. The stranger was still 
at the door, but not lounging; quite 
ready for action, rather. Jimmy alone 
remained seated. , 

“One moment, if you please, before 
you proceed. Let me warn you that I 
have means of calling a friend who can 
be here within ten minutes. If either 
of you makes a hostile move, I’ll call 
him. He’ll find you both here, too; I’ll 
attend to that.” 

“What lie is this?” Lazard turned 
to the stranger. At that instant Jimmy 
leaped to the red box of the wall, swung 
the indicator around to the word “ Po- 
lice,” and before the two had compre- 
hended his action he stood upon the 
defensive, swinging a chair above his 
head. The buzzing of the call re- 
sounded loudly. 

“ What’s that?” cried Lazard. 

“Police call,” answered his com- 
panion, watching Curtice with some- 
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thing very like to admiration in his 
eyes. 

Lazard hesitated, snarling and 
threatening. Jimmy laughed. 

“ Better clear out, you and your pal,” 
he advised. “Stand back, there—keep 
your distance, general, or I'll brain 
you!” 

The stranger seemed to accept de- 
feat, but not so Lazard. Blind with rage, 
he threw himself toward Jimmy, feint- 
ing with the flashing knife. “You 
fool! ” cried Curtice, swinging the chair 
to give it impetus. Suddenly he 
brought it down with crushing force, 
shattering the bowie; Lazard fell 
sprawling, half frantic from a glan- 
cing blow upon the elbow. Curtice 
turned to the stranger, upon whom he 
had kept the tail of his eye throughout 
the affair. 

“Do you want some, you cur?” he 
demanded. 

The man shook his head; he had 
made no attempt to take part in the en- 
counter; in fact, he seemed amused 
rather than angry. 

“Then unlock that door,” Curtice 
told him peremptorily, “and get out!” 

He did so, and the reporter turned to 
the Spaniard, whom he relieved of his 
revolver without difficulty. Then he 
assisted him to the door and thrust him 
into the hall. 

“Go!” He motioned with the re- 
volver. “And go quickly, if you don’t 
want to meet the police.” 

They went, Lazard supporting him- 
self upon his companion’s arm. Jimmy 
laughed shortly, stowed the weapon in 
his pocket, and, after a slight delay, 
followed, locking the door and placing 
the key under the rug. At the foot of 
the stairs he met a fat and angry police- 
man. 

“Hey, young feller! Party name o’ 
Haigh live here? ” 

“He does,” Jimmy admitted courte- 
ously. “ The oiu.er side of the building 
—top floor.” 

The representative of the law turned 
away grumbling. 


VII. 


At the corner Curtice stopped, 
struck with a sudden thought. Haigh, 
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his acquaintance, had mixed himself 
up in this affair in some way; so much 
was evident from what Lazard had said. 
Presumably, he had done so uncon- 
scious of danger. Probably that girl 
had been used as a bait to draw him on, 
Lazard suspecting Haigh to be Curtice’s 
friend and confidant. So it appeared 
that Haigh was in the power of the 
mercenary, his prisoner in some lonely 
spot, unable to communicate with his 
friends, too well guarded—if Curtice 
knew Lazard’s ways—to permit of 
escape. 

Now, this was shrewd deduction, 
Curtice plumed himself. If there were 
any ground for it, he felt that it was 
his part to go to the aid of the un- 
fortunate gentleman. The difficulty lay 
in the fact that he did not know where 
to go. “Brookside” had been men- 
tioned as a place in Connecticut, but if 
it were not. the name of a town—well, 
a gazetteer would settle that. So 
Jimmy purchased an evening paper and 
took the elevated train down-town, 
bound for the Dial office, where he 
would have every convenience at his 
hand. On the way down he scanned 
the sheet carefully, but found nothing 
to aid him in his search; no “ myste- 
rious disappearances” were therein 
chronicled. 

He hastened into the office, intent 
upon his errand, and bitterly blaming 
himself for allowing Lazard and his 
confederate to depart before learning 
something definite from them. His 
search of the gazetteer, however, yield- 
ed him no results; so far as he could 
learn, there was no town, city, or vil- 
lage of Brookside in the State of Con- 
necticut. As he puzzled over this, ob- 
livious to all external matters, an office 
boy halted beside him. 

“Say, Mr. Curtice,’ he observed, 
“de old man’s lookin’ fer youse.” 

“ All right,” Jimmy answered ab- 
sently. “Tell him Ill be along in a 
minute.” 

And he promptly forgot all about it. 
A moment later he arose and strolled 
over to the news desk, where Darby 
was editing the “ flimsy ” that came in 
from the Associated Press. 

“Hello, Darby,” he said. “ Any- 
thing good to-night? ” 
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“Big fire in Brooklyn,” replied the 
news editor. “Nothing else of any 
importance. Why? Thought this was 
your day off.” 

“Tt is, but I’m looking for a story, all 
the same. Heard of any one dropping 
out of sight—turning up missing re- 
cently? ” ‘a 

“ No-o; but say, Curtice, you needn’t 


look far if you’re hankering for a story; - 


the old man has been raising heaven 
and earth to get you to-day. Must have 
some sort of a hen on for you.” 

“Um-m, yes, I hear so.” Curtice 
was hardly aware of what he was say- 
ing, so absorbed was he. “Sure about 
that, are you? No one missing?” 

“ Yes—no, hold on! There was an 
item of that sort from Rhode Island, I 
think—just a stick or so. But we’re 
pushed for space, and I killed it. You'll 
find the flimsy in that basket.” 

Curtice dropped into a chair and 
plowed into the mass of crumpled yel- 
low tissue-paper so appropriately nick- 
named by the newspaper world. It was 
something of a task, sorting out and 
glancing over the bunch of rejected 
news, but near the bottom of the basket 
he found a little ball which, being un- 
rolled and deciphered, read something 
like this: 


GREENWICH, Aug. 5— Daniel Haigh, wealthy 
young man, reported missing since Saturday. 
Automobile found Monday. overturned in shallow 
creek. Suspicions foul play, great excitement. 
Searching party being organized. 

Pasted on the bottom of this was a 
sheet of copy paper with the following 
office memoranda in a reporter’s wri- 
ting: : 

Haigh is a young society painter, with the repu- 
tation of being somewhat eccentric. Has country 
place in Greenwich township, Fairfield Co., Conn., 
where he was staying when he disappeared. In 
city resided at Studio Bldg., 97 West 34th St. Said 
to be devoted to automobiling, frequently taking 
long solitary rides. 

That was all, but it was quite 
enough for Curtice. He arose, pushed 
his hat back on his head, and, whistling 
as was his custom when thinking hard, 
started out of the office. Darby called 
him back. 

“Look here, you’d better not forget 
about McCabe i 

“Oh, confound McCabe!” McCabe 
was the managing editor. 
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“That’s all right, but your job won’t 
be worth much if he finds out that 
you’ve been here and gone away again 
without seeing him.” 

“ Oh, well is 

At this moment McCabe himself, 
standing at the city editor’s desk, at 
the other end of the office, caught 
sight of Curtice and raised his voice in 
command. Curtice grumbled, but, 
knowing that what Darby had said was 
true—that to disobey was to be dis- 
charged—he gave in. 

As it was, the managing editor’s ex- 
pression was not encouraging; a black 
scowl furrowed his forehead and he 
vociferated shrilly, which the force 
had learned to take for a sign of his 
anger. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Curtice,” he said 
with mock politeness. “ Step right into 
my private office; I’ll see you there in 
a moment.” 

Curtice did as he was bid, mentally 
puzzled as to what he might have done. 
He could not recall having written any- 
thing calculated to involve the paper 
in a libel suit, and he was quite sure 
that McCabe himself had suggested 
that raise in salary. 

In the midst of this bewilderment, 
McCabe entered and threw himself into 
his office chair, squeaking with annoy- 
ance. He was a small, stout man, whose 
unpleasant temper would never have 
been countenanced had he not been the 
best newspaper man in the city, with 
an ability to handle men which would 
have won him a general’s eagles in time 
of war. 

“ Now, Mr. Curtice,” he yapped ner- 
vously, querulously, “you have got to 
understand that the Dial is being run 
to get the news, and that when I issue 
an order it is to be obeyed. I have sent 
you five telegrams since noon, and you 
have paid no attention to them. What 
d’you mean by it, sir? What d’you 
mean? ” vl 

: But, Mr. McCabe, this is my day off, 
an oP er 

“'That’s got nothing to do with the 
case. When I send for you, no matter 
what time, you are to come at once! ” 

Jimmy’s anger began to rise; he was 
unaccustomed to being bullied. 

“But, hang it, man,” he protested, 
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“JT didn’t get your wires. How in 
thunder was I to know?” 

“ But what are you doing here? ” de- 
manded the managing editor. 

“T came down on a matter of per- 
sonal business, sir, which I propose to 
attend to before anything else. If you 
feel like firing me, why, go ahead; I 
can get another job.” 

Jimmy rose and turned to stalk out 
of the office. 

“Oh, now, Mr. Curtice—just a min- 
ute, just a minute! Sit down there; I 
want to talk to you.” Jimmy reluc- 
tantly resumed his seat, and McCabe 
continued: “ Didn’t you tell me that 
you’d had experience in South America 
—Honduras, or some such place? ” 

“Yes,” assented Jimmy; “I fought 
under Ursua for a while, and wrote it 
up for the Inter-Mountain. Now,” he 
thought to himself, “I wonder if he’s 
going to try to get me to go to Ana- 
huac! That’ll make three for to-day.” 

And that was precisely what McCabe 
did do. In a few short, jerky sentences 
he outlined the situation, and explained 
his reasons for wanting an experienced 
man in the field. 

“ Hamilton, our man at San Diego, 
is down with fever,” he concluded. 
“ Won’t be able to work for some time. 
Meanwhile Castro is watching Anahuac, 
ready to spring at any moment, and in- 
triguing with Malone and the disaffect- 
ed party impartially. Near as I can 
make out, both sides think Castro’s with 
*em, whereas, as a matter of fact, he’s 
got but one object—the annexation of 
Anahuae, after the fools have fought 
themselves to a finish. If he tries that, 
there’ll be the most unholy row down 
there since the Spanish-American mix- 
up. You mark my words, it’ll make the 
map of Central and South America look 
like a map of the Chinese War. There’s 
a big chance for a good man to make a 
name for himself, Mr. Curtice. ’m 
offering you the chance simply because 
you know the ground. We'll come to 
terms all right, and,” he added cheer- 
fully, “if you get killed, I’ll see that 
your widow and kids are cared for. 
Here, take a cigar and think it over.” 

“T’m single,” said Jimmy, grinning 
joyfully as he tipped back his chair and 
struck a match. 
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He remained silent for a length of 
time sufficient to impress the eager 
little man. In truth, he had already 
made up his mind. It seemed that half 
the world wanted him in Anahuac, he 
reflected humorously. There were 
Cap’n Hendry and Lazard and McCabe 
all pounding at him; and President Ma- 
lone, his very good friend, was like to 
get into hot water and be glad of assist- 
ance. Well, if they just wouldn’t give 
him any peace, why, then 

“Well? Well?” exclaimed McCabe. 

“ When do I start?” 

“To-morrow at noon. Steamship 
Grenada, Pier 103, East River. Your 
passage is booked—here are the tickets. 
Got any money? Trot down-stairs and 
get Benson to cash this order. Draw on 
us whenever necessary. Come _ back 
here in ten minutes, and I'll have a 
letter for you to hand Hamilton, with 
your other papers.” 

The busy man swung around to his 
desk and commenced scratching fu- 
riously with his pen. When Jimmy re- 
turned he handed him a little packet, 
with the remark: 

“There’s a rumor that the revolu- 
tionists have set up a junta in the city 
here; maybe it ain’t true. But if you 
could get me a story about it—if it’s 
only a stick—for to-morrow’s paper, so 
much the better.” 

“T think,” answered Jimmy slowly, 
“T may be able to find you something. 
Anyhow, I'll see you to-morrow before 
I start. Cable Hamilton I’m coming.” 

“Right. Day!” 

McCabe dismissed him; to his mind 
the matter was all settled. Curtice 
walked out of the office with the glow 
in his eye that had been there earlier 
in the day; he sniffed the battle from 
afar, and was glad. The prospect of 
action went to his head as rare wine; 
the dignity that attaches to a special 
correspondent became him well; he 
sloughed discontent, abandoned his 
ambition—for the nonce, at least—to 
become a literary personage, turned his 
face toward the stars, and stepped high. 

To his surprise, so swiftly had run 
this eventful day, upon leaving the Dial 
office he discovered that night had 
fallen upon the city, a gloomy, muggy 
night, whose air was pregnant with 
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moisture, wrapping the street lights 
with golden haze. An easterly storm 
impended, and what breeze stirred car- 
ried with it the reek of the open sea. 

Standing upon the steps of the Dial 
building, puffing smartly at McCabe’s 
cigar, Curtice stared at the dim yellow 
clock above the city hall for several 
minutes before he was conscious that 
the hands marked the hour of nine. He 
reflected that he had eaten nothing 
since morning, but felt no inclination 
toward food at the time; so, in high 
spirits, he swung off into the black, 
yawning canyon of Nassau Street, with 
the intention of walking to South 
Ferry and there taking passage to 
Brooklyn. 

With the instinct that is born in good 
newspaper men, his nose for news was 
leading him direct to Captain Hendry 
of the good ship Miranda J., from 
whom, without doubt, it would be pos- 
sible to get material for the “ stick” 
of matter which McCabe had requested. 
With the exception of Lazard and his 
friend—Curtice had already settled 
upon them, in his mind, as the ring- 
leaders of the Anahuacan junta—no 
one knew more than the captain of the 
trend of events in that now important 
republic; to which his conversation of 
the morning bore convincing testimony. 
If he could get at the old man and in- 
duce him to drink a trifle more than 
his head could stand, Curtice would 
have a story for McCabe in the morning 
that would make that testy gentleman 
ery for joy. 

In his concentration upon his duty 
by the paper, Jimmy had allowed the 
matter of Daniel Haigh to take second 
place in his mind. He had a firm in- 
tention of taking it up when he re- 
turned to the office that night—as he 
expected to, if he should find the cap- 
tain—and wiring to Greenwich to some- 
thing like this effect: “ Look for miss- 
ing Daniel Haigh in place known as 
Brookside.” But here again fate in- 
tervened, and what presently hap- 
pened made such action an impossi- 
bility. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 
Jimmy, with his still slight knowledge 
of the lower part of Manhattan, would 
have stuck to the beaten path- of 
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Broadway on his way to the ferry; in 
Nassau Street he was upon less familiar 
ground. Presently he stopped on a 
corner and tried to take bearings. He 
found nothing to guide him, hesitated 
a moment, then struck at random down 
the street which he judged led in the 
general direction of the waterfront. 
Once there, it would be easy to gain his 
destination. A’ maze of narrow alleys, 
some of them blind, writhing in serpen- 
tine coils (it seemed to Curtice), turned 
him completely around, and it was some 
time before he could have told whether 
he was going north or south, east or 
west. So it was with a sigh of relief that 
he at last turned a corner and saw be- 
fore him the lights of South Street. 

Even by day this singular street has a 
charm to the imaginative; how much 
greater is it by night, and to so impress 
sionable, so excited, a mind as Jimmy 
Curtice’s was just then! For a while he 
stood spellbound. 

Before him sea craft of every age and 
known design were marshaled in ser- 
rated array, creaking and moaning, 
rasping and bumping at their moorings, 
as if eager to be up and away; flinging 
aloft gaunt fantastic skeletons of masts 
and spars and rigging; nodding to one 
another in a friendly spirit, as old gos- 
sips recounting tales of far lands and 
rare ventures. A faint air breathed, 
heavy laden with mingling, fascinating 
odors of spices and tar, bilge and rum 
and molasses, fresh pine timber and 
strange fruits. Above them all the 
great bridge hung, web-like, fairy-like, 
poised delicately as if dependent from 
its long rows of mist-blurred lights—“ a 
necklace on the throat of night,” 
Jimmy termed it, with half a hope that 
the phrase was original with him. 
Ashore the quaint, old-fashioned houses 
of many gables lent an added zest to the 
flavor of romance that hung about the 
scene—the romance of the old days of 
a fighting merchant marine and buc- 
caneers bold, of rich galleons and des- 
perate enterprises, of grim, unsung 
voyages, yardarm hangings, of buried 
hoards. 

It is good to be young and heart- 
whole; it is still better to be bound to 
a distant, golden country where there 
is the promise of gallant fighting. 
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Jimmy, half enchanted, would have 
been unsurprised had Kidd or Morgan 
or Black Beard stalked out upon him 
from the deep shadows. Indeed, he 
would rather have weleomed one such; 
for would not the interview be worth 
the writing? But instead—and as the 
ships’ bells, chiming the hour along the 
line in soft chorus, added the finishing 
touch to the picture—another person, 
and much more modern in appearance, 
approached ounsteadily. He had 
emerged a moment before from a dingy 
gin-mill up the street, a resort for sail- 
ors and “longshoremen, pursued by the 
echoes of a rousing chanty. He now 
wavered and tacked along the sidewalk 
with a desperate determination writ 
large upon his brow; he proposed to 
reach the lamp-post where Jimmy 
stood, or fall in the attempt. He suc- 
ceeded, and, clutching the support, 
swung around and faced Jimmy. 

“Young man,” he said gravely, “ w’y 
donsher g’ home? ” 

“Ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Cap’n Hendry,” Curtice retorted, 
laughing. He could have asked no 
greater good fortune than to find his 
friend in just this condition. 

The captain shaded his eyes with a 
disengaged hand and examined Jimmy 
intently. 

“?*Sh m’ fren’ Curtice,” 
nounced solemnly. 

Jimmy admitted the charge, and, 
taking the captain’s arm, helped him 
to steer a more or less straight course 
toward the ferry. It appeared from the 
captain’s remarks that he was glad to 
meet Curtice for the second time that 
day. 

“Knew you’d come ’round, m’ boy,” 
he chuckled thickly. “ Knew it well’sh 
*mosh anyshing. Gave you two daysh. 
No head for figgersh *tall. Took you 
jes’ ten hoursh. Oh, I’m glad!” 

Here he manifested a desire to cheer, 
which required all of Curtice’s diplo- 
macy to subdue, and by the time this 
was accomplished they had reached the 
ferry-house. Once upon the boat, the 
captain promptly went to sleep, thus 
saving Jimmy a good deal of trouble 
and undesirable notoriety. He had the 
task of waking the old man at the 
Brooklyn end of the journey, but this 


he an- 
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was not so hard as he had feared, and, 
the sleep having cleared the eaptain’s 
mind somewhat, they reached the 
Miranda J. without further trouble. 

In the cabin, where the captain’s 
loudly advertised thirst was appeased 
with a bottle which he insisted upon 
sharing with the reporter, he freely un- 
bosomed himself to the young man, 
who rejoiced and even presumed to take 
stenographic notes when he thought his 
host was not looking. He thus digged 
him the pit of his own undoing, and 
presently fell into it. 

For, if Captain Hendry’s tongue, be- 
ing loosened, ran free and far, his eye- 
sight was undimmed, his glance as 
quick and shrewd as when sober. More- 
over, it is a question which the captain 
himself may answer, as to whether or 
no he was as deep in his cups as he ap- 
peared to be. He was a man of infinite 
humor and resource, and of some in- 
genuity in attaining his ends. It will 
be recalled that he had desired Jimmy’s 
company upon this adventure. 

Undiscouraged by Curtice, the cap- 
tain continued to drink heavily, but he 
refused to drink alone; he filled the 
glasses himself, seeing that there was 
no discrepancy in the amount of the 
doses, and waited, furthermore, until 
Jimmy had downed his share before he 
would resume talking. All this time he 
kept up a running fire of mis-informa- 
tion which Jimmy accepted as gospel. 
Truth is not always to be found in the 
bottom of the wime cup. At an appro- 
priate time—the moment that saw the 
jast drop of the first bottle—the captain 
suggested another brand. Suggested? 
Insisted, rather, with drunken stubborn- 
ness. It was brought and the flask 
broached—and Jimmy joined in. 

Thereafter he lost interest in the 
affairs of the junta of Anahuac. That 
was sober business, and could wait; Mc- 
Cabe would enjoy the story just as well 
to-morrow. Just now the wine was 
good, and the proper study of mankind 
the captain’s nose—a most remarkable 
organ, as Jimmy had often maintained ; 
a nose large, full, sharp as a center- 
board, a nose with a personality, of a 
character rugged as the sea dog’s own, 
ae large through the haze of the 
cabin. 
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What was the captain saying? He 
must be careful to listen. Hendry 
leaned over the table, voluble, tracing 
with his forefinger a map in the air. 

“T tell you, son, Castro and I are 
thick’s thieves. I know all his plans. 
And Lazard! Look hete, it’s this way. 
Here’s Malone, and here’s Castro——” 
The captain paused and smiled. “It was 
a shame to do it,” he said, “ but-——” 

Mr. Curtice peacefully slept. 


VIII. 


DANIEL Haicu stood long without 
motion other than the disturbed flut- 
tering of his breath, peering cautiously 
into the grounds of Brookside. He told 
himself that he was afraid. At sueh 
times as it consented to recede from 
its position in his throat, his heart went 
merrily pit-a-pat, and a cooling, if dis- 
quieting, perspiration dewed his brow. 

What fate awaited him, should he 
enter? His mind pictured two hands, 
two large, sinewy hands, very white and 
strong and supple, the hands which 
had cunning to catch the fleeing rabbit 
and throttle it in the space of a single 
second, waiting for him, waiting for 
him as they awaited any rash adven- 
turer who should dare trespass on those 
haunted grounds. He could see two 
gaunt hands, detached, or backed with 
a formless shape charged with sinister, 
evil intelligence, waiting, waiting to 
weave wild spells about the stranger, to 
confuse him, to drug him with terrify- 
ing significance until the time when, his 
mind gone, they should close upon his 
unresisting throat and slowly, with 
dreadful joy, slowly tighten, while the 
victim’s breath left him, his face em- 
purpled, his eyes started from sockets. 

Daniel shuddered. Imagination 
makes cowards of us all. But for his 
artistic fancy, his capacity for feeling 
beforehand a mind-created sensation, 
Haigh would never have considered 
himself a poltroon. Having such innate 
instincts, a nature so impressionable, he 
had always held himself a coward in 
posse, one who would never dare face 
certain danger. As a matter of fact, 
the contrary was true of him; the honor 
which he considered his—that superb 
invention of our egotism—and the bare 
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necessity for his own self-respect, would 
drive this man to face sure destruction 


when the time came. So he shuddered, ~ 


and, quivering with fear, threw back 
his head, squared his shoulders, and 
desperately plunged through the gate. 

It was foolhardy, it was insane al- 
most; yet, in Haigh, it was magnificent. 
He was actuated no less by curiosity 
and anger than by the chivalry roused 
in him by the thought that the woman 
who had enchanted him might also be 
in the power of that mind which could 
conceive so unique, so cruel, a warning 
and threat to him as had been the inci- 
dent of the hapless rabbit. Whatever 
should eventuate, whatever be the fate 
of him who defied the danger, he was 
resolved to do what he might toward 
her assistance, and that without delay. 

The impetus of his rash action car- 
ried him unchecked well beyond the 
wall. He had half feared to be struck 
down even as he entered, but now, as 
he ran on, meeting no impediment 
other than the lush underbrush until 
half way between the gate and the 
grove of trees that screened from him 
the house, another fear, that of the 
supernatural, fell upon him and halted 
him in his tracks. The silence was op- 
pressive; the trees themselves were in- 
nocent of movement; not even a bird 
hopped and twittered in their branches. 
Had a loathly snake writhed at his feet, 
Daniel would have been less unnerved; 
but this very absence of life gripped his 
heart coldly. He paused, waiting for 
the sky to fall, for some nameless fate 
to remove him. 

Nothing happened. Presently, pluck- 
ing up his courage, he moved on, 
stealthily, into the timber. Gradually 
he made progress toward the house, 
every sense alert, steeled to instant ac- 
tion upon the least sign of danger. At 
times he paused, glancing about him 
sharply. Once he thought he heard a 
low chuckle, and it chilled him. Never- 
theless he advanced, forcing a way 
through tangled vines and_ wiry 
creepers with a difficulty which raised 
noise enough to drown that of a dozen 
men spying upon him, watching for 
the chance to strike unobserved. 

Again—when now he was able to 
espy the house through the thinning 
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timber—he heard the chuckle; he heard 
it in a score of places, it seemed to him, 
in a variety of tones, but all with the 
dominant note of triumphant malicious- 
ness, of sneering scorn. Suddenly, 
while this continued, he thought he saw 
a form flit from tree to tree before him. 
Abjectly frightened, he raised his re- 
volver and fired. Something fell with a 
crash. It was the dead limb of a tree. 
As the echoes of the report died out, 
and Haigh pushed forward eagerly to 
see the result of his shot, the earth 
seemed to rise up to meet him, the sky 
fell thundering, a blinding flare of 
crimson light seared his eyeballs, and he 
fell, numbly unconscious. 

He awoke some hours later, lying 
upon a mattress on the floor of a damp, 
unventilated room. He was alone, but 
bound hand and foot, incapable of any 
movement other than a restless tossing 
from side to side, which seemed to ease 
the pain, the fierce, throbbing pain, 
within his temples. The back of his 
head felt as if it were a pulp one mo- 
ment; the next it seemed electrified 
with all-embracing agony. His tongue 
and throat burned with thirst. 

It was evening, the gloom more great 
because of a summer storm which 
raged outside. Within the room it was 
so dark that Daniel could do little more 
than estimate its size. It was large and 
low-ceiled; its windows reached from 
ceiling to floor, and gave upon a rusty, 
dangerous iron balcony. An occasional 
flash of lightning showed Daniel great, 
dark stains of foul water, and the bright 
green of mildew upon the walls. 

He had no hesitation in deciding that 
he was in the old Brookside mansion. 
Why, and by what agency, he did not 
trouble to speculate; he could but pray 
that the power which had brought him 
to this pass would presently give him to 
drink. He tried to call out, but could 
only moan with pain. 

After nightfall, when the storm had 
subsided, muttering into the distance, 
he became aware of light footsteps on 
the stairs and a glow increasing upon 
the fan-light above the door. This was 
opened, and there entered the girl— 
the woman for whose sake he had come 
to this. Her eyes were damp with tears, 
and she wore an expression of anxious 
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solicitude. Her hands held a smoking 
lamp and a small tray whereon were 
bread and meat and water. 

Had she in appearance been a fiend 
incarnate, she would have seemed_an 
angel to Haigh for that one thing—the 
blessed water. He pleaded huskily for 
it—“ Water, water! ”—and she _ hast- 
ened to put the pitcher to his lips. 

“Thank you,” he gasped. “ Who— 
who brought me here?” 

“ Are you hurt?” she asked, without 
attention to his query. “Are you se- 
riously hurt, sefior? ” 

“ Don’t know,” he managed to reply. 
Now that his thirst was quenched, the 
pain seemed to be increasing. “If 
yowll unbind my hands, I’ll find out.” 

“JT dare not, sefor,’ she answered 
pityingly. “They would allow me to 
come to you only on my promise that 
I would not loosen your hands or feet. 
But let me look.” She assisted him to 
turn over, and examined the back of his 
head. 

“ Shot away?” he inquired. 

“No, sefior; you were not shot—you 
were struck with something heavy and 
hard and blunt. You are very bloody.” 

“ Slungshot, I suppose. Why? ” 

The question again was pertinent, 
but again the girl disregarded it. Lying 
prone, with his face to the mattress, 
Haigh could not see her, but he heard 
her tearing some material. A moment 
later, murmuring encouraging words, 
she knelt by his side and tenderly 
washed the wound. The clotted blood 
was hard to remove with cold water, but 
at length she cleansed his scalp and be- 
gan to bandage his head. 

“The swelling is very great,” she 
said, “and the skin is broken, but I do 
not think there is anything the matter 
with the skull. Is that better now? ” 

“Thank you, yes. It might have 
given me concussion of the brain! 
Thank you.” : 

The girl turned him to his side, 
where he rested easiest, and then, when 
she could do no more for him, broke 
down, sobbing. 

“There, there!” he said in alarm. 
“Don’t do that. I’m all right now.” 

“Oh, sefor,’ she murmured, “ why 
did you not stay away? Why did you 
come here? ” 
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“ T had no idea I was interfering with 
any one,” Haigh said. “ Look here, 
senorita, tell me what this all means! 
Who are you? Who are ‘ they’? ” 

She gave him a look that implied 
doubt as to his reason. 

“Surely you know? Why do you ask 
such questions? ” 

“T swear I don’t know anything— 
more than this: that after meeting you 
the other day I endeavored to see you 
again. It seems that ‘ they’ must have 
thought my intentions were serious. 
What have I blundered upon, anyway? 
Is this a nest of moonshiners, of coun- 
terfeiters, or what? ” 

She shook her head. 

“You must know,” she insisted. “ If 
not, why did you spy upon them? ” 

“I? Spy? The deuce!” cried the 
man. “Spy? I came only to see you 
again.” 

“ But they sai “ 

“Pardon me, seforita.” He was bet- 
ter now; the attention she had given 
the wound was relieving his pain. “ Let 
me tell you something. I am a sick man, 
and in pain. Please consider that I am 
burning with desire to come upon an 
explanation of this assault upon me. 
Please believe me when I assert that I 
am entirely in the dark. Please spare 
me further questions. Start right in at 
the beginning and tell me the whole 
business, if you can.” 

Convinced by the sincerity in his 
tone, she still appeared to doubt, asking 
him: 

“You know who I am?” Receiving a 
negative shake of the head, she con- 
tinued: “ Well, I am Norah Malone.” 
This failed to impress him. “I am the 
daughter of the President of Anahuac 
—President Malone.” 

“ Where’s Anahuac? ” 

She told him briefly. 

“ Norah Malone? ” Haigh was puz- 
zled. “Are those names common 
among the Latins? ” 

“Hardly. My father is an Irishman, 
sefior, my mother was of Spanish de- 
scent. She died at my birth. My father 
named me.” 

“Ought to be proud of himself,” 
Daniel interjected. 

“ Why, senor? ” 

“Only—only that you’re the most 
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beautiful woman I ever laid eyes upon, 
senorita.” 

“ Seftor!” She rose indignantly. 

“Pardon,” he begged humbly. “I 
meant no harm—indeed I didn’t. You 
mustn’t mind me. I believe I shall die 
in a few moments—just wanted to get 
it off my mind before dissolution set in. 
Had to tell some one.” 

“ Senor,” she said suspiciously, “ is 
this bandage too tight? ” 

“Oh, well, I couldn’t help that. I 
hope you didn’t mind. Besides, you 
forgave me, you know.” 

She smiled, and, resuming her place 
on the edge of the mattress, took up the 
thread of her story. 

“ Papa,” she said, “ sent me north te 
the convent two years ago. He prom- 
ised to send for me this summer. Soe 
when General Lazard ” 

Lazard? Where had Haigh heard of 
him? Ah, the man in the tunnel! 

“When Lazard came and said he was 
my father’s agent, I went with him will- 
ingly. I was not long guessing that he 
was an impostor—though I am not 
sure. Instead of taking steamer from 
New York, he told me that we would go 
by rail to New Orleans, thence by boat. 
Then he changed his plans, after we 
had traveled first this way, then that, 
for several days. He said that a revo- 
lution threatened in Anahuac; that my 
father had sent word that we were not 
to embark right away; that I was to be 
kept well guarded, for he feared that 
I might be harmed by his enemies. 
They brought me here. Where are we, 
senor? ” 

* Connecticut.” 

“They told me Mississippi! _ You 
see ”—she excused her ignorance with 
a dazzling smile—“I know very little 
of this country. At first they permitted 
me the freedom of the grounds here, 
though warning me never to venture 
outside. But the day I met you, they 
found it out and have kept me housed 
—a prisoner, sefior/—ever since. They 
said that you were my father’s enemy— 
I believe you, sefior.” Haigh had made 
a gesture of denial. “They said that 
you were a confederate of some one 
they called Curtice.” 

“T do know Curtice. But who are 
‘they ’?” 
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“General Lazard, Mr. Fetter, Mrs. 
Lorrimer.” 

“Don’t know ’em. What a pack of 
blackguards they must be!” 

“T begin to fear them terribly—espe- 
cially Mrs. Lorrimer. And to-day they 
brought you here, unconscious. They 
called you a spy.” 

“ Beats me,” he commented, mysti- 
fied. “There’s one thing clear in the 
whole mess, and that is i 

“Yes, sefior? ” 

“That ‘they’ are your enemies. I 
know little of Curtice, but Pll swear 
he doesn’t know who you are, or where. 
At any rate, he didn’t that day in the 
tunnel—you remember?” 

Her eyes lit up with interest. “ And 
that was Senor Curtice with you?” 

Haigh responded in the affirmative. 
She lapsed into a musing, her eyes shi- 
ning softly. Looking upon her as she 
sat there in such grim, incongruous 
surroundings, Daniel swore that she was 
the fairest woman that ever had bright- 
ened the earth. Lacking universal ex- 
perience, he amended his dictum; at 
least, there could have been none more 
fair. 

At that moment a door slammed, 
the sound drearily echoing and reécho- 
ing through the bare, ghostly halls and 
chambers of the mansion. There was a 
sound as of an excited conference be- 
low, and then, treading heavily, and 
with an accompanying rustle of skirts, 
three persons ascended the stairway. 
The first to enter the room was Lazard. 
After him came a woman to whom 
Daniel accorded admiration at first 
sight. 

This, no doubt, was the Mrs. Lorri- 
mer of whom the girl had spoken. She 
was tall, broad of shoulder and of hip, 
carrying herself with the assurance of 
a woman essentially of the world. Her 
gown, simple, yet cut cleverly to the 
advantage of her figure, the arrange- 
ment of her hair, the direct boldness of 
her glance, the poise of her head above 
her finely modeled torso—from these 
Haigh gathered that indefinable im- 
pression by which we recognize at a 
glance and infallibly the adventuress, 
the unscrupulous woman of to-day, the 
Becky Sharps, the Mme. Marneffes of 
other days; harpies, if you will, women 
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who use the world as a hunting-ground, 
ranging it, seeking whom they may de- 
stroy, sticking at nothing, using their 
virtue as they do their intelligence and 
their charms—as a means toward an 
end. 

Haigh, wise in his generation and ex- 
perienced, gave her admiration, yet told 
himself that here was a perilous woman, 
whose influence he would do well to 
avoid, should he be thrown with her for 


any length of time. 


She swept into the room closely fol- 
lowed by a third person, undoubtedly 
Mr. Fetter. He was a young man 
whose face was seamed with the lines of 
a life wasted in dissipation and mis- 
directed energy. His eyes, which were 
small, were bloodshot and weary. His 
features were insignificant, his mouth 
depraved and loose. His whole attitude 
was that of a lewd weakling, one of 
those males—they are scarcely men—as 
are putty in the hands of the ‘higher 
class of educated criminals, obeying 
them implicitly, serving as mere tools 
to carry out the crime evolved by a 
stronger mind. His clothing, which was 
indifferent as to cut and quality of 
material, was sodden with rain, indi- 
cating that he had but recently re- 
turned from some expedition. 

Lazard, with a deferential bow to 
Norah, walked over to the mattress 
and stood gazing down at Daniel, his 
small, black, shoe-button eyes fasten- 
ing upon the young man as if to bore 
into his brain and read his thoughts. 
Had they been able to do so, Lazard 
would not have felt flattered. The 
woman posed picturesquely, with an 
elbow upon a convenient mantel. Fetter 
vacillated at the door. 

It was Daniel who broke the silence. 

“ Well,” he said insolently, “I take 
it you’re the hound?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Lorrimer, forestalling Lazard’s angry 
reply. 

“Oh, perhaps it was you, madam?” 
He infused into his tone as much of 
impudent contempt as he was able. 
“Some coward struck me down from 
behind—with a slungshot, I judge. Do 
you wish to—er—own the corn?” 

“Tt was I, Sefior Haigh,” Lazard in- 
terrupted. “ Are you in pain? ” 
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“ Some, thanks to you.” 

“ That is well.” . 

“My God!” cried the young man, 
struggling with his bonds. “ You cold- 
blooded villain! Let me loose until | 
kill you.” 

“Td rather not; and let me advise 
you to be civil, or z 

“ Or you'll strike me again when I’m 
down, will you? I fancied you were of 
about that breed of snake.” 

The mercenary’s face grew livid with 
rage. He stepped forward quickly, ma- 
king as if to kick Daniel, but the wom- 
an stopped him. 

“ Stop that! ” she cried sharply. “ Be 
careful, Jose!” The general hesitated, 
and she added, turning to Haigh: “ You 
had better take his advice, sir. Such 
talk will do you no good.” 

“T begin to believe you are right, 
madam. Well, now that you heve crim- 
inally assaulted me and have me in your 
power; what do you propose to do to 
me? Above all, why did you do it?” 

“You have displayed too great an 
interest in our affairs, sefior,” said Mrs. 
Lorrimer. “ When you go so far as to 
enter these grounds, we refuse to sub- 
mit to it.” 

“ As for that, madam, I never heard 
of either of you until to-day, except 
your assassin here—Lazard is his name, 
T believe? I am in no way interested in 
your affairs—or was not until I learned 
from the sevorita here that you are, to 
put it politely, kidnapping her. Now 
I am interested, and I warn you all that 
I shall do my utmost to make trouble 
for you. Don’t forget that.” 

“Tl try not to,” she answered, with 
a trace of impatience. “We won’t 
give you the opportunity.” 

“As for entering the grounds, 
madam, I trespass no more than do you. 
May I inquire what right you have to 
be here?” 

“Oh, you may inquire, yes.” She 
stifled a yawn. 

“When did you see Curtice last?” 
Lazard interrupted abruptly. 

‘When I saw you first.” 

“ When did you hear from him last? ” 

“My affair, sir. Or, to relieve your 
anxiety, not since I saw you.” 

“When do you expect him here?” 
“T don’t expect him, assassin.” 





Lazard choked with anger. Mrs. Lor- 
rimer motioned him aside. 

“Have you written to Mr. Curtice 
since you came here?” she asked 
pleasantly. 

“No, madam.” 

“Then where are your papers? ” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“Your papers—your passports and 
the notes you have taken regarding 
us? ” 

“T have taken none.” 

“ What is your interest in us? ” 

“T have none. What is yours in 
me? ” 

“ Why do you come here?” 

“That is a_ delicate 
madam.” 

“Well?” She raised her eyebrows. 

“Tn fine, I came in the hopes of see- 
ing the seforita.” 

“Oh, we know that. Do you mean to 
imply that you 4 

“One moment. I will explain. I 
have seen the senorita but twice in my 
life, both times recently. It is needless 
to say that she is charming. I—well, 
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question, 








“Oh, you love her, then?” said Mrs. 
Lorrimer, with a scornful shrug. 

“T have hoped that she might per- 
mit me to do so.” He gave the girl a 
look which said respectfully: “This is 
painful to both of us, but cannot be 
avoided. Forgive me. I am sorry.” 
She had turned away. 

Mrs. Lorrimer gave it up. “ You are 
impossible,” she commented. 

“You are improbable, madam,” he 
replied. “But in certain epochs you 
have been known to exist.” 

She caught his meaning and bit her 
lip, favoring him with a furious glance. 

“Mr. Haigh,” the man Fetter broke 
in, “ where do you live in New York?” 

Daniel incautiously gave his address. 
Fetter made a note of it. 

“T found nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, in the farmhouse,” he explained to 
Lazard and the adventuress. “ He has 
been very discreet. But here,’ he 
boasted, “are his keys. We'll try his 
town place and see what is there.” 

“Give them to Jose,” ordered Mrs. 
Lorrimer. “That was very thoughtful 
of you, Joseph.” The wretch flushed 
with pleasure as he obeyed. “Jose,” 
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she continued, “ there’s no use in ques- 
tioning this fellow any further.” 


“There isn’t,” agreed. Daniel plac-" 


idly. “I assure you I know nothing 
that you wish to.” 

“Come, sefiorita,” suggested Lazard, 
offering his arm, with a smirk, to the 
girl. She swept past him with an ex- 
clamation of disgust. Fetter ogled her 
to no advantage of his; she ignored his 
existence. 

“ Er—madam ” began Haigh, as 
the others prepared to leave. 

“Well, sir?” Mrs. Lorrimer an- 
swered. 

“T might suggest that I am in pain. 
These ropes ” He moved his hands 
expressively. 

“Give me your parole, sefor, that 
you will not attempt to leave this room 
and I will unbind you.” 

Lazard objected, but she paid no at- 
tention to him. 

“T have no choice,” said Haigh, by 
way of apology to himself. “I accept. 
The pain is really extreme.” 

“Untie him, Joseph,” she command- 
ed.- For a moment she appeared to 
weigh a question, then: “ You are*a 
brave man, Mr. Haigh. Why not be 
with us?” 

“ And against the seforita? No!” 

“Very well, then. Good-night! ” 

Fetter, taking the lamp, left the 
room in total darkness. Haigh swore 
softly, marveled at the turn of events, 
and, worn out, slept. Mrs. Lorrimer 
had spoken truth when she told him 
that he was courageous. Happily, he 
did not know it; for Daniel was not one 
to refuse himself credit when he felt it 
to be his due. 

The following day Norah brought 
him a scanty meal in the morning, but, 
although he attempted a cheery badi- 
nage, she kept an embarrassed silence. 

Convent-bred, for the most part, hay- 
ing been left by the president to the 
care of the sisters—in whose hands he 
felt that she was safe, whatever might 
be his momentary fate—she had seen 
little of men. Of love she knew noth- 
ing, guessed but a trifle of the truth; 
to her it was a thing sacred, to be 
spoken of with bated breath; not to 
be treated lightly, as it had been by 
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this little fat man, to whom she had 
felt a liking, but who had confessed to 
a trio of detestable people—and before 
her—that he loved her. Surely that 
were a strange way to woo a maid! It 
was not that she disliked him; she had 
thought him splendid when he defied 
her enemies. She knew him to possess a 
cheerful soul, he was courteous and 
kindly. But he was a strange fellow; 
she never could guess what he would 
say next. At any moment he might 
again take up the subject of love; and 
the suspense wore upon her even as the 
prospect frightened her. 

Love! She idealized it. She could 
love a hero, she felt, but a little fat 
man—poor Daniel! There was that 
Sefior Curtice, of whom the thought 
brought a flush to her cheeks, he whose 
eyes had once flashed to hers a lambent 
flame of sympathy, of understanding, of 
solicitude. The Sefor Curtice she felt 
to be a possibility. 

About ten o’clock Mrs. Lorrimer paid 
Haigh a parting visit, and found him 
prepared. She greeted him graciously. 

“ Good-morning, sefior. I trust the 
wound is not troubling you.” 

“ When will you release me?” he de- 
manded peremptorily. 

“Lazard and I are going to town, 
where he will visit your residence. I 
am leaving Mr. Fetter in charge of you 
and ”—with a curling of lip—“ the 
Sefiorita Malone. Remember, I have 
your parole.” 

“When will you release me? ” 

“T will say good-by. Probably we 
shall not meet again—for some time, at 
least. My brother returns with Lazard.” 

“ When will you let me go?” | 

“ Sefior, you are tiresome. Adieu! ” 

Seeing the futility of these tactics, 
Haigh abandoned them. * 

“Madam, this is not Anahuac. Re- 
lease me immediately, or 4 

“Yowll what?” she mocked him. 
“Sue us? For damages? False impris- 
onment? You were about to weary me 
with the trite saw to the effect that 
there is a law in the land. What of it? 
I choose to disregard it. What are you 
going to do about it? ” She snapped her 
fingers under his nose. “ That for your 
law! Adieu! ” 





(To be continued.) 





















































STEEPLECHASE HORSES TAKING A JUMP—“ CROSS-COUNTRY” JOCKEYS ARE USUALLY OLDER AND HEAVIER 
THAN THE BOYS WHO RIDE ‘‘ON THE FLAT.” 


The Jockey—His Work and Earnings. 


BY JOSEPH FREEMAN MARSTEN. 


HOW AN ILLITERATE. STABLE-BOY MAY BECOME A STAR RIDER 
COMMANDING A SALARY COMPARABLE TO THAT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES—THE JOCKEY’S TRAINING, HIS 


DAILY LIFE, AND HIS 


WELL-KNOWN owner and trainer 

of thoroughbred horses remarked 
recently that. he would rather control 
the services of a first-class jockey than 
own a Hermis or a McChesney. This is, 
indeed, an extreme statement, but it 
goes to show the high value which a 
veteran horseman places upon a capa- 
ble rider. It is possible to breed good 
horses; but good jockeys, like good 
poets and politicians, are born, not made. 
Scarcely is an important stake or han- 
dicap event run to-day, in this country, 
with a field of ten or a dozen horses go- 
ing to the post, that at least half of the 
5M 


IMPORTANCE 


IN THE RACING WORLD, 


starters are not ridden by incompetent 
riders. The supply does not nearly 
equal the demand, at the present time, 
in the jockey market. 


AMERICAN JOCKEYS IN EUROPE. 


ry a . 
[here are several reasons for this 
state of affairs. In the first place, 


American jockeys are conceded to be 
the best in the world, and there is a 
great demand for our riders abroad. 
The more prominent American stables 
are fond of racing in England and 
France. It is only natural for the own- 
ers who send their horses abroad to take 
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American jockeys with them. As a re- 


sult, a goodly number of our best saddle- 


mechanics are riding in foreign lands 
for foreign or American owners. 

“ Danny ” Maher, perhaps the great- 
est living American jockey, has not rid- 
den in this country for three years, pre- 


Austria, Belgium, Russia, and Hungary, 
while at least one is performing in 
Chile. Here, then, is one reason why 
good jockeys are scarce on the American 
turf this season. 

There are, however, several other 


causes. The profession is a dangerous 
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ON THE TRACK IN THE EARLY MORNING—STABLE BOYS GALLOPING THOROUGHBREDS. 


ferring to accept engagements in Eng- 
land, where his success has been great. 
Lucien Lyne, who came into prominence 
last year when he piloted Savable to 
victory in the Futurity Stakes, is now 
riding in England for the Messrs. 
James R. and Foxhall P. Keene. 
“ Winnie ” O’Connor, one of the most 
popular riders who ever had the leg up 
on a thoroughbred, deserted his native 
land this year to ride in France for the 
Baron de Rothschild. “ Jerry ” Ransch, 
who won his spurs.on the San Francisco 
tracks, is likewise in France, piloting 
the horses of William K. Vanderbilt. 
Nash Turner, Henry Spencer, Fred 
Taral, George Thompson, and 
“Skeets ” Martin are all well-known 
American riders who are winning fame 
and fortune on foreign race-courses. 
The “ invasion ” of American jockeys, 
as it is termed, is not confined to Great 
Britam and France. American boys 
are riding to-day with much success in 


one. Accidents are frequent. Few 
jockeys are killed, but many are se- 
riously hurt, with the result that they 
lose their nerve, and their usefulness as 
riders is ended, permanently or tempo- 
rarily. Racegoers will recall the case of 
George Odom, one of our most popular 
and successful jockeys. Thrown one 
day in a big field, and barely escaping 
with his life, the lad lost his courage 
completely -and did not return to his 
best form for more than two years. 

It has been said that jockeys are 
born.and not made. This is true, but 
it must not be inferred that the 
star “jock” springs swiftly and sud- 
denly into prominence. Such an idea 
is far from the truth. He has a long 
and hard road to tread toward the 
coveted goal. Years of work and train- 
ing must pass ere the day when he sits 
proudly in the floral horseshoe, borne 
aloft on the shoulders of his admirers, 
while all over the country there flashes 
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THE JOCKEY—HIS WORK AND EARNINGS. 


the news of his victory in some 
classic event of the turf. 

THE MAKING OF A STAR JOCKEY. 

The novice often begins at six 
years old, sometimes even earlier. 
The boy who may some day com- 
mand a salary as large as that paid 
to the President of the United 
States is first apprenticed to a 
trainer. The contract stipulates 
that he is to work for his employer 
for a term of years in return for his 
board and clothes and a dollar or 
two a month for spending money. 
The apprentice sleeps in the stable 
and cares for the horses. It is often 
a year before he gets his first chance 
to mount a thoroughbred, and then 
it is only for exercise work on the 
road or track. 

Now the apprentice begins to 
learn how to ride. He must first get 
the proper seat. This is all-impor- 
tant. Although only a mite of a lad, 
he must show no fear of the big 
horse under him. He must have 
good hands—that is, both strength 
and gentleness of touch; for the 
thoroughbred often has a_ tender 
mouth, and a “hand rider” is al- 
ways preferable to a “ whip rider.” 
If the boy shows aptness, and has 
the necessary attributes, the trainer 
is not slow to observe the fact; and 
at last the proud day arrives when 
the apprentice is to have his first 
mount in a real race. He has had 
many a brush with his comrades, but 
now he is to ride with the colors up. 

The bugle sounds; the apprentice 
takes his place in the line which 
forms in the paddock, and the 
parade to the post begins. One look 
at the crowded grand-stand ‘and 
lawns, and nervousness seizes him. 
His heart is in his mouth, but he 
hugs his mount and soon finds him- 
self at the post. 

Here there is no time for thought 
of anything but the work in hand. 
The field is a large one, and the 
horses are rearing and kicking and 
bumping into one another. The 
starter, perched up on his platform, 
seems a most august personage, and 
the lad does his best. to keep his 
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JOCKEYS AND HORSES PASSING IN REVIEW BEFORE THE GRAND STAND ON THE WAY TO THE POST. 


THE PARADE BEFORE A RACE 
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mount in position. At last the starter 
springs up the barrier, yells “Come 
on!” and the field is off. 

In the rush for the rail the novice is 
probably shut off, and he soon finds 
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rience, and next time his surroundings 
are not so new and confusing. 

At last, after many futile attempts, 
he*is put up on a horse which has a 
chance. He is instructed to get away in 









































THE PROUDEST MOMENT OF A JOCKEY’S LIFE—THE WINNER OF ONE OF THE GREAT RACES 


CARRIED ALOFT IN 


himself ensconced in last place and’ 


trailing the field. Then he settles down 
and tries to remember his riding orders. 
He is not likely to win his first race. It 
is much more probable that he will 
finish last; but he gets valuable expe- 


A FLORAL HORSESHOE. 


front and let his mount make his own 
pace. This he manage’ to do, and be- 
fore many seconds have passed he is 
coming down the stretch well ahead of 
the field. Then comes the crucial test. 
Will he remember that he was told on 
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GEORGE ODOM, ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND SUCCESSFUL JOCKEYS NOW ON THE TRACK, MOUNTED 
ON BROOMSTICK, AND WEARING THE COLORS OF HIS EMPLOYER, CAPTAIN 8S. S. BROWN, 
OF PITTSBURG. 


no condition to draw his whip? Possibly 
he has none with him. So much the 
better, for then he is likely to come on 


and win. Thousands will cheer him as . 


he returns to the stand and enters the 
winner’s circle. It will be the proudest 
moment of his life. Or it may be he will 
lose his head and try to draw his whip. 
In this case he is sure to drop his 
mount’s head and lose the race. 

His first victory scored, the appren- 
tice begins to have confidence in him- 
self. The hardest part of his work is 
over, but he is not a jockey yet. It may 
take years ere he can compete with the 
boys who now outride him so easily. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE JOCKEY’S LIFE. 


The life of a jockey, while less mo- 
notonous than that of an apprentice, is 





scarcely a pleasant one. It is all work 
and no play. -He must be in bed with 
the chickens and up with the birds. He 
can seldom eat what he likes, but must 
confine his diet to foods which will give 
strength without putting on weight. 
The bugbear of jockeys is the fear of 
growing too heavy to ride. They try all 
sorts of schemes in order to keep down 
to weight. When they find themselves 
dangerously near the limit, they resort 
to hot baths, long runs on the road, 
starving, drinking vinegar, eating 
pickles, and a thousand and one more 
or less unwholesome remedies. To-day 
there is little use for a jockey who can- 
not ride at a hundred and_ twelve 
pounds, while the light-weights ride at 
ten pounds lighter, and the apprentices 
at weights all the way down to sixty- 
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four pounds. Steeplechase jockeys are 
heavier, scaling from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and_ forty 
pounds. 

Many people suppose that a jockey 
has only to appear on the track three 
or four times of an afternoon, with the 
colors of his employer up, to win a race 
or two, to accept the applause of the 
multitude, to retire to the dressing- 
room, to don his street clothes, and to 
dine at some popular restaurant with a 
party of friends. There are riders who 
carry out this pro- 
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are not likely to elevate him morally or 
mentally. He is subserviently polite to 
his employer and his employer’s friends. 
To his fellow-riders and to all outsiders 
he .is surly and self-important. Some 
few of our American riders come of 
well-educated parents, and possess ‘a 
certain amount of refinement, which:a 
racing career has not eliminated; but 
most of them may be descrfbed, in the 
expressive slang of the tracks, as 

* muckers.” 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
the jockey occu- 





gram, or attempt 


ples a most im- 








to do so, but they 
are the exceptions, 
and they are not 
the successful 
members of . the 
calling. The jockey 
who is under con- 
tract to a stable 
must exercise his 
employer’s horses 
in the morning as 
well as ride them 
in the afternoon. 
He is under the 
strict supervision 
of the trainer. of 
the stable, and 
must obey all the 
orders he receives. 
He may earn a 
fabulous salary, 
but he has little 











portant. place in 
the racing world. 
One often” won- 
ders, in facet, 
whether it is the 
horse or the jockey 
that wins the race. 
Frequently, no 
doubt, it is the 
jockey. A poor 
jockey will gener- 
ally get a good 
horse beaten, while 
a good rider will 
often come in first 
with the second or 
even the third best 
horse in the race. 


THE GOOD RIDER’S 
QUALIFICATIONS. 


Thorough breds 














chance to enjoy it 








have most delicate 





during the racing 
season. In _ the 
winter, if he is not 
riding in Cali- 
fornia or at New Orleans, he will have 
some leisure, but the weight bugaboo is 
continually with him and curtails much 
of his pleasure. 

The jockey of to-day is a most inter- 
esting character. He is usually illiter- 
ate—that is, he lacks all save a rudi- 
mentary education. Asa rule, he is not 
a pleasing type. His face is generally 
pinched and thin. He scarcely looks 
happy. He wears the latest cut of 
clothes, but he is so thin that the gar- 
ments hang loosely on him. He makes 
a great deal of money, but he gives his 
life-blood in return. His associations 


GEORGE THOMPSON, THE AMERICAN BOY WHO RODE 
THE WINNER OF THIS YEAR’S CITY AND SU- 
BURBAN, AT EPSOM. one who under- 


organisms, and the 
good rider is the 


stands his mount. 
Some horses run best when in front. In 
such cases the rider must know how to 
send his mount to the front, and keep 
him there, without pumping him all out 
before the stretch is reached. ‘To trail 
with a “front runner” is to ‘lose all 
chance to win the race. Other horses 
are slow beginners, and to -force these 
to the front would be suicidal. Some 
are prone to go wide—that is, to run 
out on the turns. Others are notorious 
loafers, and will not run until waked 
up. The jockey who reaches the top of 
his profession must know how to deal 
with all these equine varieties. 
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A jockey must know how to judge 
pace. He must be able to tell when the 
horses in front of him are setting such a 
fast clip that they will drop back to 
him before the race is over. He will 
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the field. This insures getting the rail 
and covering the shortest route. The 
jockey must also know just when te 
make his run, or bid. ‘To go to the 
front too soon means a tired horse for 









































AN OWNER GIVING INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS JOCKEYS—AUGUST BELMONT, PRESIDENT OF THE 
JOCKEY CLUB, TALKING TO MINDER AND BULLMAN IN THE PADDOCK AT SHEEPS- 
HEAD BAY BEFORE A RACE. 


then hold his horse at an even pace and 
wait for those in front to slacken speed. 
It often happens that when the specta- 
tors think a certain horse is rushing to 
the front, he is only keeping up a steady 
pace. The tired animals in the lead 
are dropping back to the horse who is 
running well within himself. 

Alertness at the post is another im- 
portant factor. Many a race is won by 
getting away from the barrier ahead of 


the final struggle in the stretch. To 
make the supreme effort too late means 
that he will not get up in time. 
Absolute lack of fear is another im- 
portant qualification of the star rider. 
He must frequently shoot his mount 
through the smallest of holes. If. the 
horses in front close in, he must pull 
up or go over the fence. He must keep 
out of “ pockets ”—that is, he must 
secure clear sailing. Few people realize 
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what a strain it is on the arms of a 
jockey to ride a race of a mile or more, 


- especially on a heavy-headed horse. 


It will be seen that upon the rider 
devolves, in great measure, the respon- 
sibility for the victory or defeat of his 
mount. Sometimes, of course, a horse is 
so much better than the rest of,the field 
that it would come home in front with 
the worst kind of a bungler up; but this 
is the rare exception. In a close finish, 
the result depends almost entirely on 
the jockey. Seldom does an apprentice 
“hook up” with a crack rider in the 
stretch and beat him out, even if the 
novice has the better horse under him. 


WHAT A STAR JOCKEY EARNS. 

When we consider the importance of 
a good jockey, and know how arduous is 
his life, the enormous salaries which 
the best riders command to-day do not 
seem so disproportionate. Arthur Red- 
fern, the junior jockey of the Whitney 
stable, is the highest-priced rider this 
season. Mr. Whitney pays some thirty 
thousand dollars for the lad’s services. 
Of this sum twenty thousand dollars 
went to buy his release from another 
employer; Redfern gets the remainder, 
and ought to make fully as much more 
on outside mounts. It is well to men- 
tion here that jockeys who are under 
contract to stables are allowed to ac- 
cept outside mounts when not needed. 
The regular remuneration for these is 
twenty-five dollars for a winning mount 
and fifteen dollars for a losing one. 
Redfern rides at ninety pounds, and is 


classed as the best of the light-weight 


riders. 

Mr. Whitney pays Tommy Burns, his 
senior stable jockey, a retaining fee of 
twelve thousand dollars. John W. 
Schorr, the Memphis brewer and turf- 
man, pays nine thousand for first call 
on the services of John Bullman. 
George Odom, probably the best rider 
in the country to-day, receives some- 
thing like fifteen thousand dollars from 
Captain 8. 8. Brown of Pittsburg, and 
it is likely that he will make as much 
again in outside fees. Willie Shaw, who 
was under contract to “ Pittsburg Phil,” 
the plunger, aroused the displeasure of 
the stewards of the Jockey Club early 
in the season, and was suspended. His 
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A JOCKEY IN MUFTI—WINNIE O'CONNOR, WHO !S 
NOW RIDING IN FRANCE FOR THE BARON 
DE ROTHSCHILD. 


employer had agreed to pay him fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

William Gannon, who is eighteen 
years old and rides at one hundred 
pounds, is one of the finds of the year. 
He rides for L. V. Bell and the Messrs. 
Keene, and ought to be ten thousand 
dollars richer as a result of his season’s 
work. Bruce Rice, who rode Hermis in 
all his great triumphs of last year, is 
the senior rider for Mr. Bell. He does 
not class with the top-notchers. Harry 
Cochran, who rode for William C. Whit- 
ney last season, receives a retainer of 
eight thousand dollars from the Lotos 
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JOCKEYS IN FULL REGALIA—WILLIAM GANNON AND FRANK O’NEIL. JOCKEYS WEARING THE 
COLORS ARE NOT ALLOWED TO LEAVE THE PADDOCK EXCEPT TO GO TO THE POST. 


Stable. He is one of our good light- 
weight riders. 

It is well nigh impossible to figure ex- 
actly what a star jockey makes in a 
season. With a retainer close to the ten- 
thousand-dollar mark, as much. again 
from outside mounts, and presents from 
his employer for winning rich stakes, 
any one of half a dozen leading riders 
will probably clean up twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. This, of course, is a large 
sum, but when one considers that there 
are several thousand boys riding to- 
day in this country, and not more than 
ten capable of earning the top salary, 
it will be’ seen that the profession is 
much like other trades. 

It is often asked what becomes of 
jockeys when they grow too heavy to 
ride. Some never do grow too heavy, but 
continue to accept mounts as long as 
they can keep abreast of the times. 
Sometimes a wizened-up old man of 


forty and a child of ten may be seen 
riding in the same race. Most jé¢tkeys, 
when forced to stop riding, become 
trainers. 

To sum up, the American jockey of 
to-day is to be pitied rather than envied. 
His pay may be large, but he earns 
every cent of it. He is old before his 
time. .The requirements of his pro- 
fession make him abuse his health. He 
has his moment of triumph in the floral 
horse-shoe, but it takes months of 
drudgery to reach the coveted prize, and 
it is a hollow bauble at best. 

The stewards of the Jockey Club 
would do well to raise the seale of 
weights, so that the practise of redu- 
cing to extremes might be done away 
with. The life and usefulness of the 
jockey would be extended, and there 
would not be such a dearth of good 
riders as we have had to contend with 
this season. 
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Mr. Carnegie and His New House. 


Considering that he is not very far 
from being a septuagenarian—he will 
enter his seventieth year in 1904—<An- 
drew Carnegie is a wonderfully youth- 
ful and enterprising man. Most people, 
even if they are millionaires, find the 
building of a new home a tolerably se- 
rious undertaking; Mr. Carnegie has re- 
cently completed two—a huge and 
splendidly-appointed castle in Scotland, 
and a costly, though not particularly 
showy, palace on upper Fifth Avenue; 
not to mention a cottage in West- 
chester County, a comparatively tiny 
affair, costing a mere trifle of a hundred 
thousand dollars. And all this has not 
distracted his attention from his work 
of bestowing million after million upon 
libraries. and educational institutions, 
nor prevented him from finding time to 
write essays, deliver addresses, and at- 
tend to a multiplicity of other things. 


His daily mail is said to consist of from 
three hundred to five hundred letters. 

Mr. Carnegie has a theory, or at any 
rate he has exploited a theory, that the 
millionaire does not extract very much 
more from life than the poor man. 
“ All that he gets during his few years 
on earth,” the great iron-master says in 
his latest book, “ is that he may live in 
a finer house, surround himself with 
finer furniture and works of art. He 
could even have a grander library; but 
as far as I know millionaires, the li- 
brary is the least-used part of what he 
would probably consider furniture in 
his mansion. He can eat richer food 
and drink richer wines, which only hurt 
him.” . Yet it does not seem that Mr. 
Carnegie himself, many times a mil- 
lionaire though he is, has any difficulty 
in so applying his wealth as to secure 
the very best that the world has to 
offer. 


His 


bovhood was one of hardship, 












































A RECENT AND COSTLY ADDITION TO “ MILLIONAIRES’ ROW,” ON 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK—MR. 


CARNEGIE’S NEWLY-COMPLETED MANSION AT FIFTH AVENUE AND NINETY-FIRST STREET. 


From a photograph by Turnbull, New York. 
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THE STATUE OF MCKINLEY MODELED BY& AUGUSTUS LUKEMAN AND 
ERECTED IN ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS—THE STATUE IS OF 
BRONZE, EIGHT FEET IN HEIGHT, AND COSTING 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


From a photograph by Wurts, New York. 





thrift. The _ best 
things came to him 
late in life. He mar- 
ried at fifty-two, re- 
tired from business a 
dozen years later, and 
to-day he is probably 
one of the most truly 
contented men alive. 

For some years Mr. 
Carnegie’s New York 
residence was on 
Fifty-First Street, just 
west of Fifth Avenue. 
When he decided to 
build a house worthy 
of his great fortune, 
he purchased the 
whole block between 
Ninetieth and Ninety- 
First Streets, fronting 
on the chosen avenue 
of fashion. Here, at 
the end of the so- 
called ~- Millionaires’ 
Row, looking down 
the long hill that 
slopes toward Harlem 
and its sea of tene- 
ments, stands the 
mansion shown in the 
engraving on the pre- 
ceding page. About 
it is the luxury, so 
rare for the metropo- 
lis, of a row of trees 
and some open space. 


The Age Limit in 
the Army. 


The retirement of 
Lieutenant-General 
Miles as being too old 
for active work, just 
a month after he rode 
ninety miles and in- 
spected a garrison all 
in a single day, has 
caused a renewed dis- 
eussion of the law 
which drops an officer 
from the active list 
of the United States 
army when he reaches 


his earlier manhood a time of the most the age of sixty-four. There have been 
indefatigable toil and the strictest many expressions of regret that some- 
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HIS HOLINESS PIUS X, THE TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOURTH POPE. 


Pius X (Giuseppe Sarto) was born of humble parentage in the village of Riese, 
province of Venetia, June 2, 1835. Ordained in 1858. he became a parish priest ; in 
1884 he was consecrated Bishop of Mantua, and in 4893 he was created Patriarch of 


Venice and made a cardinal. He was elected to succeed the late eo XIII as head 
of the Roman Catholic Church on August 4, 1903. 
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THREE OF THE POSSIBLE SUCCESSORS TO THE THRONE OF TURKEY—THREE SONS OF THE SULTAN ABDUL 
HAMID. THE LITTLE PRINCES ARE IN THE CENTER, WITH AN ATTENDANT ON EACH SIDE OF THEM. 


times, as in this ease, the statute should 
force into retirement an able soldier 
anxious for further duty and amply 
qualified for active work; but on the 
whole it can scarcely be doubted that it 
operates for the good of the army, and 
of the country for which the army may 
at any moment have to fight. 

The personnel of the topmost ranks 
of our- military establishment has 
changed with great rapidity since the 
war with Spain, and several of our best- 
known soldiers are close to the age at 
which they will have to follow Merritt, 
Brooke, Otis, Miles, and a host of other 
comrades into retirement. General 
Young drops out next year, together 
with Sanger and Kobbe; Moore and 
Randall go in 1905; Sumner, Chaffee, 
Baldwin, and Bates in 1906. After 
that the process will slacken, and dur- 
ing eight years only five generals will 
reach the fatal age. General Wood can 
remain on the active list until 1924, 
and Funston, our youngest brigadier, 
need not retire until 1929. 


The next few years will also witness 
the dropping out of the last of the Civil 
War veterans, with one exception— 
Lieutenant-Colonel John L. Clem, now 
chief quartermaster of the Department 
of Texas. If he lives, as we trust he 
will, Colonel Clem will for several 
years be the sole representative in the 
United States army of the great con- 
flict between North and South. This 
interesting distinction is the result 
of the fact that he was, as the his- 
torian Lossing says, “ probably the 
youngest person who ever bore arms 
in battle.” He was but nine years old 
when he tried to enlist as a drummer in 
a Michigan regiment, a few weeks after 
the outbreak of the war.. The officers 
refused to muster him in, but he fol- 
lowed them to the front, and beat the 
long roll before the regiment at Shiloh, 
a year later. He was not quite twelve 
years old when he was allowed to enlist, 
and had only just passed his birthday 
when he bore a musket at Chickamauga. 
A brave exploit performed on -that 


























bloody field made him widely famous as 
“Little Johnny Clem, the Drummer 
Boy of Chickamauga,” and. won him 
promotion to the rank of sergeant. 
After the war he went back to school, 
and when he had graduated Grant 
gave him a commission in ‘the army. 
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olic Church in the Philippines is an 
interesting event in the history of the 
oriental archipelago. 

It has often been hinted that the 
result of our war with Spain was re- 
ceived with a certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction at the Vatican. It is pleas- 









































THE MOST REV. JEREMIAH HARTY, THE FIRST AMERICAN ARCHBISHOP OF MANILA. 


He will not reach the age of retire- 
ment until August 13, 1915—more 
than half a century after Appomattox. 





The New Archbishop of Manila. 


The appointment of an American 
clergyman as head of the Roman Cath- 


ant to know that one of the last acts of 
the venerable pontiff who passed away 
in July was this full recognition of the 
new régime at Manila. Further, the 
Pope’s selection of Dr. Harty may be 
regarded as a pledge that the difficult 
questions which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the church in the Philippines 
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will be settled on a basis satisfactory to 
the national sentiment. 

Father Harty is an American born 
and bred, a native of St. Louis, where 
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has been regarded in his communion as 
a cleric destined for high preferment. 
It was predicted that he would before 
long be nominated to some see in the 









































BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE F. ELLIOTT, WHO SUCCEEDS MAJOR-GENERAL HEYWOOD IN 
COMMAND OF THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. 


most of his life has been spent. He 
graduated thirty years ago from the St. 
Louis University, took a theological 
course at St. Vincent’s, Cape Girardeau, 
and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1878, the ceremony being performed by 
the late Archbishop Ryan at St. John’s 
Church, St. Louis. For some time he 





United States; but his appointment to 
so difficult a post as Manila is the 
highest possible compliment to his char- 
acter and ability. He was consecrated 
on the 29th of June, the feast of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, at the old cathedral 
in St. Louis, and started for the Philip- 
pines by way of Rome. 
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Archbishop Harty’s suffragans will 
be Mgr. Rooker, formerly secretary of 
the papal legation in the United States, 
and Dr. Dougherty, of Philadelphia. 


The Big Chief of the Marines. 


When Captain George F. Elliott of 
the Marine Corps, as he was then, vol- 
unteered to drive the Spaniards out of 
the woods above Guantanamo Bay, in 
the June of 1898, he thereby insured his 
appointment to the command of Uncle 
Sam’s “ soldiers and sailors, too.” The 
enemy were posted on the heights over- 
looking the American camp beside the 
harbor, and their fire had caused some 
loss and much annoyance to the little 
force that was holding on by its teeth, 
as it were, to the first Cuban soil our 
men had occupied. Captain Elliott’s 
success in clearing them out of a posi- 
tion that was by no means easy of at- 
tack was a really brilliant piece of work. 
The President remembered and re- 
warded it in naming him as the succes- 
sor of Major-General Charles Heywood 
as the head of the versatile and useful 
body to which he belongs. He takes his 
new post, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, at a time when the Marine 
Corps is a larger and more important 
branch of the service than ever before. 

For one reason his new command may 
not be: entirely congenial to General 
Elliott. It will necessitate his spending 
most of his days in his office; and sit- 
ting at a desk is not his favorite occupa- 
tion. He has done very little of it in 
his militant career. :A friend in the 
navy says of him that he is “ essentially 
a soldier, a fighting man, not a staff 
officer.” And that was the very reason 
for his promotion, for both President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Moody are 
said to have emphatically declared that 
the command should not go to any offi- 
cer who had been “ holding down a desk 
job” in Washington, but should be the 
prize for faithful service in the field. 

A distinguished soldier once said, and 
with a good deal of truth, that an offi- 
cer’s worth may often be gaged by the 
sort of nickname his men have given 
him, The rule would apply well enough 
to General Elliott. On the firing line in 
the Philippines one chilly night—for 
6u ti; 
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there are chilly nights in those tropical 
islands—a group of marines in the 
trenches heard a slight sound from 
close behind them. Turning, they be- 
held the solitary figure of their captain, 
Elliott, with his blanket wrapped 
around his body, Indian fashion, and 
muffled about his face. 

“Humph, big chief!” remarked a 
private who had once served in a cav- 
alry regiment on the Western plains. 

To this day the general is known as 
Big Chief. 


Press Censorship in Russia. 


Remarkably few of the Romanoffs 
have lived to old age. The family has 
not been a robust one, and the present 
generation does not seem likely to 
change its record. Of the three sons of 
the late Alexander III—who himself 
died at forty-nine—one died of con- 
sumption a few years ago, and the other 
two are not reputed to be over strong, 
physically or mentally. But the per- 
son of royalty is hedged with such di- 
vinity in Russia that no Muscovite 
newspaper dare hint that either the 
Czar or his brother and heir is not a 
modern Hercules. 

A London paper recently printed the 
following paragraph: 

So far as the Cesarewitch is concerned, the ani- 
mal occupies an absurd position. He has no chance, 
and the sooner he is added to the list of dead ’uns 
the better. 

This chanced to catch the vigilant 
eye of one of the Russian censors. 
Thrills of horror ran down the official 
spine at what seemed to be a coarse in- 
sult to the heir to the crown of the 
Romanoffs. The offending sheet was 
promptly seized, and its publishers were 
notified. that no further copies of it 
would be admitted into the Ozar’s do- 
minions. Protests, inquiries, and ex- 
planations followed and it was discov- 
ered that the English newspaper—a 
sporting journal called the Referee— 
was not referring to the Czar’s brother, 
but to some second-rate horse entered 
for the Cesarewitch Stakes, a classic 
autumn handicap remembered by many 
Americans as having been won, some 
years ago, by Mr. Keene’s famous thor- 
oughbred, Foxhall. 








A Daughter of the States. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JESSIE GOLDING, the daughter of a wealthy American, is a passenger on the Winona, chaperoned by 
her aunt, and bound for England, where she is to marry Lord Hastry, when she meets Murray West, who 
interests her, despite the fact that his somewhat unprepossessing appearance has made him known to the 
other passengers as the Rogue. In conversation with her, West cheerfully owns up to being a man “ with 
a past,” and then angers the girl by characterizing her approaching marriage as the selling of her birth- 
right for a castle and three generations of blackguardism. But later there is an accident on board the 
steamer, and West is instrumental in saving a number of lives ; whereupon he is restored to favor. Among 
the other passengers are Herbert Laidlaw, a friend of West’s, and Marx and Sedgwick, two gamblers, 
who inveigle Laidlaw into a game-of poker and are despoiling him when Murray West, an old gambler 
himself, takes a hand and turns the tables on them. In revenge Marx threatens to tell Jessie Golding of 
West’s connection with the death of her brother Lionel, which occurred during a fracas in the frontier 
town of Jackson City, but West defies him. Later Jessie herself tells Murray of her grief at her brother's 
death, and bitterly denounces his slayer. Murray acknowledges having witnessed the shooting of Lionel 
Golding, and tells the girl that her brother was not murdered, but refuses to give her any further details 
of the affair. This causes another rupture in their friendly intercourse, but it is resumed later when they 
are thrown together during the confusion resulting from another bad accident which happens to the 
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steamer. 


She has broken her propeller shaft, and while she is helplessly adrift on the ocean a fog arises, 
during which another vessel runs into her and sinks her. 


Murray and Jessie escape on a small life raft, 


and are espied some hours later by the lookout on the Royal Scot, a tramp steamer bound for South 


America. 


The drunken captain, Tod Keen, demurs at interrupting his voyage to rescue the castaways, but 


is finally coerced by the firm stand of the mate, Fenton, and a boat is sent to pick Murray and Jessie up. 





XI (Continued). 


HUS brought to bay, Captain Tod 
Keen leaned against the chart-room 
window and laughed inanely. 

“Did I touch you?” he asked incoher- 
ently. “ Nonsense—that’s my joke—you 
know it is!” 

“Then you play it on some one else.” 

“ All right, Fenton. You needn’t be so 
uppish. Where’s the boat? What are 
those dirty niggers doing?” 

“They are bringing a man and woman 
on board here; you had better remember 
your company manners, if you ever had 
any.” 3 

“ A woman? Don’t play the tenderfoot 
on me, Fenton. How has a woman got 
there? You are lying.” 

“Then I learned the habit from you. 
If you don’t believe me, look yonder.” 

Captain Tod lurched to the end of the 
bridge and steadied himself against the 
indicator to take another look through his 
spy-glass. The boat certainly was re- 
turning. From time to time you saw it 
mounting the crest of a wave, and then 
slipping down, like a car upon a rail, into 
the mighty hollow. As it came nearer, 
Tod Keen began in his muddled way to 
realize what had happened. Six men had 


manned the boat when she left the ship; 
he counted eight people in her as she re- 
turned, and the figure of one huddled up 
in the stern was undoubtedly that of a 
woman. The discovery sobered the cap- 
tain in a moment. 

“Why, here’s a game!” he said, turn- 
ing on Fenton with an uncouth laugh. 
“Tt’s a woman, as sure as_ thunder. 
What are we to do with her, Fenton? 
A woman, to be the solace and comfort of 
my old age! Oh, my stars!” 

Fenton turned his back upon him, and 
he went on jesting coarsely and repeating 
his idle speculations; and presently he 
roared to the boatsman below to send the 
steward to him. 

“ Here, you, get the cabin aft the galley 
clear. Do you hear me, you son of a 
dirty swab? Get it clear before I come 
and set about you. There’s a lady com- 
ing aboard. Make ready for her, do you 
hear? And tell that lubber of a cook to 
get his kettle going. Ho, ho, a lady! If 
this don’t beat all!” 

The idea both amused him and ap- 
pealed to his vanity. He went into his 
cabin, as he put it, to “clean himself.” 
Fenton, on the bridge, heard him puffing 
and blowing as he slushed his face with 
water and brushed his bristly hair. 


*Copyright, 1903, by Max Pemberton—This story began in the June number of MunsEy’s MaGAzine. 
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Meanwhile the lookout had hailed the 
boat. Fenton, at the bridge’s end, ob- 
tained his first glimpse of Jessie as she 
lay, half inanimate, drenched to the skin, 
and very pale, in Murray’s arms. 

“ The gangway ladder, men! ” he shout- 
ed. “ Over with it! Some of you help the 
lady up. Now, then, quick’s the word! ” 

Seamen all the world over love to help 
a woman, and there were a dozen sturdy 
volunteers at the ladders head when 
Murray, holding Jessie in his arms, 
stepped out of the boat and began to 
climb. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said to 
them all, “I can do very well with just 
a hand—that’s it, my good fellow—ah, if 
you knew what this meant to us, nine 
hours in the water and nine out! Oh, 
yes, the smoke was a blue light I popped 
in my pocket just before going over; 
smoke’s better than fire when the sun 
shines, isn’t it? Is that the captain— 
no? Well, I’d like to thank him, of course. 
I’m just wet, my man, wet to the very 
bone. Oh, the young lady will pull 
through all right! Much obliged—now, 
if you have any hot brandy, and blankets— 
heaps and piles of blankets! Are there 
any women on the ship? What, a 
negress? Well, shell do. Thank you!” 

It all came in a breath, the honest grat- 
itude, the joy, the thankfulness, of a man 
snatched from the very jaws of death, 
yet speaking less for himself than for the 
girl whose life he had cherished with 
such sacrifice and self-devotion. Jessie, 
to be sure, had swooned when help came 
at last—hope long baffled, the agony of 
the doubt, the dreadful trial ending in 
this ultimate deliverance, had required 
some such reaction. But it was nothing 
worse than a swoon, and when they car- 
ried her into the cabin, and the old ne- 
gress had stripped and rolled her in the 
blankets, and willing hands had chafed 
her lifeless limbs, she opened her eyes and 
asked for Murray. 

“Ts that the gentleman who carried 
you aboard? Well, he’s sleeping, miss.” 

She looked up in amazement—the 
cabin, the faces, how strange they were! 
For seven long hours the sea had been 
washing her limbs, and the rime of the 
spindrift had caked in salt flakes upon 
her lips. Jessie did not realize her safety 
even yet. 

“Who is this man?” she asked of the 
old negress. 

“That am de captain, missie, our own 
kind captain hisself.” 

“Then take him out of my cabin at 
once,” 
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“No offense, miss—you’re my guest, 
you know. ’Pon my life, ’m very glad— 
say the word and the whole ship’s yours. 
Would you fancy a bottle of champagne, 
now? We’ve some aboard.” 

“Go away!” said Jessie indignantly. 
“Go away at once, please! ” 

“Oh, well, I’m only trying to do my 
best. Don’t you be frightened to send 
for me if you want me. I’m off to see 
your friend—or is he your brother? Well, 
it doesn’t matter, anyway; he is looking 
pretty bad, poor chap. I guess he’ll be 
glad of a little spirit to mix with the 
water he’s swallowed. Now, you make 
yourself quite at home on this ship. We 
haven’t much accommodation for ladies, 
but such as it is you are welcome to it. 
Make that old hag bustle! It’ll do her 
good to trot around.” 

Captain Tod nodded affably, as if 
greatly pleased at his own condescension. 
Stepping out of the cabin, he greeted 
Fenton with an inane leer. 

“ Getting through my powwow,” he said 
meaningly; and then he asked, “ What 
have you done with the man?” 

“Put him in the cabin next to mine,” 
said Fenton dryly. 

“Oh, parlor manners! Well, I suppose 
it is all right. I’ll go and have a jaw with 
him. A lanky-looking sort of a ragged- 
tailed poet, isn’t he? I wonder if he’s 
her brother.” 

“You'd better ask him,” said Fenton 
curtly. 

The reticent first officer did’ not deem 
it necessary to explain that his foot had 
helped the lazy crew to clear the cabin 
and-prepare it for this unexpected pas- 
senger; but Fenton had liked the stranger 
from the first, and had done his best for 
him, When Captain Tod introduced him- 
self to Murray, the Rogue was up to his 
neck in blankets, and a steaming glass of 
hot rum and water simmered by his side. 
He was still in that excited state which 
attends nervous reaction, and he talked 
away without a break. 

“We broke a propeller three days ago, 
and lay like a hulk. A fog came down, 
and I smelt collisions. There» weren’t 
enough boats, so I looked after myself. 
The girl and I were nearly twenty hours 
on that raft—we don’t want a bath to- 
day! It began to blow this morning, and 
the water went right over us. She’s a 
rare plucky one, too; never said a word, 
not when we sighted three ships running 
and couldn’t speak them. Say, captain. 
you’ve got to help her. She’s booked 
through to London, and marriage is the 
port. You'll do what you can, I know; 
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you are such good chaps, you sailors. 
We'll speak of it to-morrow.” 

So he went on, while Captain Tod sat 
upon the opposite bunk, and, swinging 
his short legs like a man who is very 
pleased with himself, took a good look at 
his guest and tried to sum him up. 

“See here,” said he at last, “ that’s all 
right. You are welcome aboard, and we’ll 
do what we can; but my port’s Charles- 
ton, and I guess that’s not the road to 
London. Perhaps you'll begin by telling 
me who the girl is, and what flag she sails 
under. I must know that, sir, if I’m to 
help her.” 

Under other circumstances, perhaps, 
Murray would have hesitated to tell him 
much about Jessie; but he was scarcely 
master of himself to-day, and he spoke 
freely. 

“ She’s Jessie Golding, the daughter of 
Golding, the railway king. You’ve heard 
of him, and perhaps of her. She’s to 
marry young Lord Eastry, who cut capers 
in New York last Christmas; and she’s 
to do it in fifteen days’ time, if it can be 
done. We've all got to pull together and 
see her through. Perhaps you will speak 
a ship and transfer her. I know you will 
if you can—you are such good chaps. As 
for me, my port doesn’t matter a red 
cent, but we must get the girl through, 
for she’s counting on it.” 

Captain Tod watched him with half 
closed eyes, and ears which did not miss 
a word. 

“Guess you are concerned, aren’t 
you?” he observed shrewdly. “ What’s it 
all to do with you, sir? Are you a rela- 
tive, cousin, or anything of that sort?” 

“Oh,” said Murray, “we chummed 
on the ship, and that’s the whole of it. I 
never spoke a word to her until three 
days ago, and when she’s married I don’t 
suppose I shall ever speak another. We 
are in your hands now, you know. I’m 
sure a woman won’t appeal to you in vain. 
She’s a plucky little girl, one of the right 
sort. You do your best for her, and I'll 
see you don’t lose by it.” 

Captain Tod screwed up his eyes still 
more, and tried to get hold of the tangled 
threads which troubled his brain. 

“The old man would pay something, I 
suppose, if I got her through?” 

“T’m sure he would; and what’s more, 
T’'ll give you five hundred myself.” 

“That’s a decent sum. Have you it 
with you?” 

“Tf I hadn’t, I shouldn’t offer it. You 
just think it all over and tell me to-mor- 
row. Man, I’m tired, dead tired—I 
simply must sleep.” 
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Captain Tod took the hint and went 
toward the door, still thinking of the 
proposition. That Jessie Golding, the 
railway king’s daughter, was aboard his 
ship was something to set a hundred wild 
ideas going in his head. Five hundred 
pounds by no means represented their 
imaginative value. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I’ll think it over and 
see what’s to be done. You just sleep; 
by the looks of you, you want it pretty 
badly.” 

He left the cabin, and Murray, rolling 
himself up in his blankets, slept for ten 
hours like a tired dog. When he awoke 
his body was all aglow in a gentle perspir- 
ation; and although he suffered from a 
sense of weakness and fatigue, his head 
was clear and his old manner had re- 
turned to him. He would have dressed, 
but for the fact that his clothes had been 
carried away by willing hands to the 
engine-room, to be dried. In default of 
them, he laid his head back upon the pil- 
low, and tried to reckon up his situation. 

His first exclamation was upon the 
folly that had led him to speak so freely 
to the captain. 

“T deserve three months,” he admit- 
ted self-reproachfully. “A child would 
have kept the story back. This man’s 
a shark—I can read his eye. He was 
scheming all the time how to get money 
out of old Golding. I should have kept 
my mouth shut. Well, it can’t be helped! 
What’s the steamer, I wonder? Probably 
some old tramp. Well, I’ll just wait. A 
man without clothes isn’t good for much. 
I wonder how Jessie is. Yes, she’s a rare 
plucky one! ” 

He sighed, and stretched out his hand 
for his watch, which some one had hung 
at the bunk’s head. 

“Honest, anyhow,” he said to himself, 
and then he opened the little coin purse 
and counted the sovereigns. “ Nothing 
gone there, either. I wonder if that little 
captain’s a rogue.” 

The opening of his cabin door cut short 
this idle speculation, and he raised him- 
self in his bed to see Fenton, the first offi- 
cer, standing on the threshold a little 
apologetically. 

“Come in, come in cried Murray 
cheerily. “It’s good to see a face. You 
are the chief officer, I suppose.” 

Fenton came into the cabin and shut 
the door quietly. 

“Yes, that’s my berth,” he said with 
some reticence. “I thought I’d just look 
in to see how you were doing.” 

“Slept like a top,” said Murray 
brightly. “ All my worldly wants are a 
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suit of clothes and a cup of coffee. Some 
of you, perhaps, will be able to oblige 
me. 

Fenton came up to the bed, concealing 
something in his hand. His manner was 
a little awkward and embarrassed, and he 
appeared to choose his words with diffi- 
culty. 

“T thought you’d be glad to have a talk 
with me,” he began. “The captain’s 
turned in, so we shan’t be interrupted.” 

It was quite an ordinary remark, but 
Murray, long trained to shrewdness in his 
judgment of men, divined the situation 
instantly. This officer had come there to 
exchange confidences with him. Well, he 
was all ears. 

“T am much obliged to you,” he said 
frankly. “Men of that kind are better 
in their beds. So your port’s Charleston, 
and we shan’t be in the way of London- 
bound ships? I am sorry for that. I 
have promised Miss Golding to get her to 
London as soon as possible.” 

Fenton sat on the bunk just where Cap- 
tain Tod had sat last night, and a doubt- 
ing smile crossed his face. 

“You are right to be sorry,” he said 
slowly. “If it’s getting to London that 
troubles you, you'll want it all. As to 
our port, well, Charleston sounds as well 
as anywhere else, I suppose.” 

“To you mean to say that your port 
is not Charleston ?” 

“T do, sir. I mean that it’s God knows 


. where—God and the American navy.” 


Murray whistled and lay full length in 
his bed. 

“Tn that case,” said he, “ we shall have 
to wait.” 

“You certainly will, unless you can 
persuade Captain Keen to put you ashore 
at Martinique.” 

“Then he touches at Martinique?” 

“He has given me to understand so— 
when he was drunk.” 

“Ha, drink’s the matter, is it?” 

“Tt is, sir, and plenty of it. Keep the 
young lady out of his way when he’s 
drunk. ‘That’s plainly put and honest 
Yorkshire.” 

Murray was silent for some time, but 
presently he said: “My name’s West. 
What’s yours?” 

“Oh, just Jack Fenton, that’s what 
they call me.” 

“Then, Jack, sir, I will borrow a suit 
of your clothes until my own are dried. 
Can you let me have them at once?” 

“T will send them down right now. 
There’s something else. We found this 
empty pocket-book in your jacket, and 
here’s your revolver.” He stood up and 
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put the pistol into Murray’s hand. 
“Keep it loaded,” he said with a nod. 
“You might want it.” 


XI. 


Tue fresh breeze had blown itself out 
during the night, and the morning broke 
in radiant freshness, with a _ silvery- 
spraying sea, a cloudless sky, and the 
glory of the sunbeams on the water. 

In crumpled, shrunken clothes, with an 
old Woman’s bonnet for a hat and a sea- 
man’s oilskin about her pretty shoulders, 
Jessie Golding was out on the deck at an 
early hour. Espying Murray by the 
wheel-house, she ran to him with both 
her arms extended and asked him to 
laugh with her. 

“Isn’t it glorious?” she said. “ Look at 
me, Murray! Look at my bonnet, look at 
my fifty guinea Paquin!” And then, her 
laughter passing in a moment, a shadow 
crossed her face. “ Have they any news? 
Is anything known of the others? Does 
the captain think they were saved? Oh, 
if one knew, if one only knew!” 

He held both her hands for an instant, 
and then, linking his arm in hers, he fell 
to promenading the deck and trying to 
reassure her. 

“We shan’t know anything until we 
land, one side or the other. It would 
be impossible. I shall hope for the best 
until I know the worst, and you must do 
the same, Jessie. Now, wouldn’t it be ab- 
surd to believe bad news until it is proved 
to be true? The ship went down on a 
calm night, and it is very likely that the 
tramp which sunk her stood by. I be- 
lieve, at any rate, that the women were 
saved. Let’s pray God it is so, and forget 
it. What I am thinking about is our own 
position. This ship’s bound for Charles- 
ton—at least, they say so. It’s a long way 
from London, and unless I can persuade 
the captain to transship us, you will be 
late after all, Well, I have done my best, 
admit: it.” 

“ A thousand times yes! ” she answered 
him; and, seeming to reflect upon it for 
some while in silence, she asked him, a 
little wistfully: “Do you wish me in 
London so very much, Murray?” 

“ What makes you ask me that?” said 
Murray, not trusting himself to look at 
her. 

“ Why, you make me ask it. Ever since 
we left the ship, it’s been nothing but 
London, London, London! I don’t care 
about London very much just now. I 
don’t care about anything except that I’m 
alive.” 
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“Qh, of course, that’s natural, The 
immediate is sometimes more absorbing 
than the future, but not often. You're 
so thankful to be aboard here that you 
don’t think of anything else. I can quite 
understand; but I have a duty to perform 
toward you, nevertheless. For the pres- 
ent you are to regard me as friend, 
brother, father, if you like, and in that 
position I shall demand obedience.” 

“Oh, you will demand it?” 

“Yes, and be obeyed. Admit that I am 
a determined person when I set my nrind 
upon a thing. I see plainly that it is my 
duty to escort you to London, and there 
to put you into the hands either of your 
relatives or of Lord Eastry. I should 
prefer the former, but the latter will 
do.” 

“How contemptuously you speak of 
him!” 

“ Forgive me, I don’t do any such thing. 
No man has the right to speak to a wom- 
an contemptuously of her fiancé—un- 
less she provokes him. Monkton Castle, 
I believe, is a splendid place. You'll have 
a picture gallery as long as a race-track, 
and old masters enough to make the repu- 
tation of a city. You can’t have every- 
thing, Jessie. If you feel yourself able 
to take up this great position, you are 
wise to do so—you are certainly clever 
enough to hold it, and the choice is your 
own. All that I insist is that you make 
the choice under circumstances which 
cannot influence you falsely—by which I 
mean that mere sentiment is to have no 
part in your decision, and that you shall 
be a perfectly free agent when you 
choose.” 

“Then you don’t consider me a free 
agent here?” 

“Far from it. My own lucky oppor- 
tunities of serving you influence you, for 
one thing; you rate them altogether above 
their value. Then you are naturally ex- 
cited by it all, and things are out of pro- 
portion. In London, among your friends, 
it will be different. I shall leave you 
there, and you will be free.” 

“You really mean to leave me?” 

“T am quite resolved. It is the best 
course for both of us.” 

He felt the little arm quiver upon his 
own, and the pretty fingers which touched 
his hands almost in a caress were with- 
drawn. Murray would have given many 
years of his life could he have turned 
and taken the pitiful figure in his arms 
and whispered that protest of his love 
which all his iron will scarcely could 
restrain. But he was a man who, what- 
ever his past had been, remained faithful 


to the first teachings of a gentle chivalry 
toward women; and he would have ac- 
counted himself a rogue indeed had he 
used this opportunity to his own ends, 
or claimed an advantage of these very 
services which accident had made pos- 
sible, 

In London, he said to himself, it might 
be different. Jessie, it is true, would 
there be compelled to hear the reproaches 
of her friends, and that devilish philos- 
ophy which concerns itself with the ce- 
lestial arrangement of marriages and the 
heavenly desire for settlements and 
diamonds. Perhaps even she would be 
unable to withstand the force of those 
circumstances, and would become Lord 
Eastry’s wife. This thought dried up in 
an instant the well-spring of his new 
found happiness, and left him passionless 
and cold as marble. Life had not failed 
to teach him how to forget, though the 
lesson had been bitter enough. 

And of what, we may ask, was Jessie 
thinking as they trod the decks together, 
while the ship plowed the gray-blue sea 
and her eyes were turned toward the 
cloudless horizon? She was wondering 
how she had conquered the reservation 
which attended all her intercourse 
with Murray since the first day she had 
been on board the Winona. Perhaps, 
in truth, she did not wholly know. Her 
sense of gratitude was supreme, and it 
blotted out all else. The mystery of his 
life in some sense fascinated her, and 
would have fascinated her altogether if 
she could have disassociated from her 
brother Lionel’s death. But suspicion, 
when once invited, is induced to leave its 
human tenement reluctantly. It would 
thrust itself upon her with its whispered 
calumny: “Does he speak the truth— 
does he speak the truth?” - » 

Had she known that Murray had been 
a party to that tragedy, even an impassive 
actor in it, she would never have spoken 
to him again. His persistent refusal to 
talk of Lionel’s death both tortured and 
excited her. Why was he silent—whom 
was he shielding? These questions she 
could not answer; and when she could put 
them from her, then only did her heart 
go out to this strong will, and she would 
have submitted to it gladly. No other 
man had so influenced her, none caused 
her to think so deeply in hours so few. 
Had he told her but one page of his past, 
set her doubts forever at rest, she would 
have held out her arms to him without 
shame, have said “I love you!” 

But his habit of mystery baffled her, 


































































and she came at last to believe that the 
curtain would never be drawn back. 


XIII. 


Captain KEEn found them together at 
the door of Jessie’s cabin just before 
eight bells—his first appearance on deck 
that day; and when Jessie had him in to 
leave her wraps, he addressed Murray 
in his customary morning manner: 

“Well, my man, and what are you 
hanging about here for?” 

Murray turned as if a man had fired a 
pistol at him. He understood neither 
the question nor its meaning. 

“Did you address me, sir?” he asked 
in his astonishment. 

“T did so, sir. Are you engaged to this 
lady?” 

Murray stepped back and looked the 
fellow up and down. 

“You impertinent little hound!” he 
said, and then stopped for want of words. 

Captain Tod took two steps toward 
him and raised his fist. 

“Now, you march!” he said. “ While 
that lady’s on board this ship, you keep 
on the other side, do you hear me?” 

“Yes,” said Murray very ‘quietly; “I 
hear you—and let me see, I know your 
face, captain. Yes, I’ve seen it before— 
now, where?” He put out his hand and 
gripped the little man by the arm, turn- 
ing him round as if to see his face more 
clearly. “Oh, yes,” he said, shaking his 
man until the captain’s teeth chattered, 
“T’ve seen your face before, and now I 
know. It was in the St. Louis jail, three 
years ago last January. Shall I go on?” 

Captain Tod strode off to the chart- 
house, raving like a lunatic. Fenton 
watched him there, loading his pistols; 
and he said to himself: 

“ There’s not room for those two on this 
ship—not by a long way!” 

But Murray saw no more of the captain 
that morning, nor did interest inspire 
him to make inquiries. He had already 
realized the danger of his situation, and 
it needed but this supreme touch of 
irony to cap the misfortunes of the un- 
lucky voyage. He knew perfectly well 
that his life, if it were valued by Captain 
Keen, would not be worth an hour’s pur- 
chase; and while he was well able to take 
care of himself, and had been in tight 
places too often to make over much of 
this one, his fears for Jessie were very 
real and harassing. As in a flash he un- 
derstood their position—a ship making 
for an unknown port; arms its cargo; the 
Venezuelan insurgents its probable com- 
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missioners; ruffians of all kinds its crew, 


and a rogue for its skipper. The adven- 
tures of the Ban Righ were too fresh in 
his memory that he should make any 
mistake about the Royal Scot. She would 
run for any South American port that 
would serve her purpose, he imagined, 
and there hand over her cargo of arms 
to those who would pay a high price for 
the service. 

Some acquaintance with the history 
and present condition of the neglected 
pastime of blockade-running led him to 
anticipate that the war-ships of three 
nations would sink the Royal Scot on 
sight. Should she escape them, General 
Castro, the President of Venezuela, 
would shoot her crew and enjoy the recre- 
ation. Nor would the insurgents them- 
selves, with General Matos at their head, 
be less ready to dig graves for friends 
so embarrassing. It was easy to under- 
stand why such a low ruffian as Captain 
Keen found himself the master of this 
ragged-tailed crew, and even of Fenton, 
the one honest man among. them. 
Murray liked Fenton from the first, and 
when that somewhat morose officer came 
to his cabin after lunch to smoke a cigar 
with him he offered him the welcome of 
one comrade to another. 

“Mr. Fenton,” said he, “Ill make no 
bones about the matter. You and I are 
in the same boat this voyage, and we are 
going to see each other through. Just 
sit down and make yourself as comfort- 
able as you can. My cigars are all about 
five hundred fathoms down, so I can’t 
offer you one; but I will borrow a pipe of 
your tobacco, if you will let me, and you 
can see to the grog. Sit right here and 
let’s talk freely. From what I know, you 
may not be altogether displeased that I 
came aboard. I judge as much from what 
you said this morning.” 

Fenton sat on the bunk and pitched his 
cap upon the blankets beside him. He 
had already ordered the steward to bring 
them some coffee and old brandy, and 
when their pipes were lighted he asked 
after Jessie. 

“T hope the young lady’s better, sir. 
The right kind of young woman that— 
the right kind altogether. But I’m 
sorry she’s on this ship, Mr. West, and I 
don’t disguise it from you. There’s not 
anything floating between New York and 
the Nore that I wouldn’t sooner have 
hailed than the Royal Scot—I mean, if 
I’d been in your shoes.” 

A shadow of annoyance passed over 
Murray’s face, and he lit his pipe some- 
what impatiently. 
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“ Yes, that’s so,” he said a littie shortly; 
“ rogue of a ship and a drunken man in 
charge of her—not exactly a craft for 
a pretty woman to be hanging about. 
The question is, since we are here, what 
the devil are we going to do? I am one 
man against about thirty, and the odds 
are picturesque. You will stand by me, 
Mr. Fenton—I’ve counted on you from 
the first.” 

Fenton nodded his head; he was pleased 
that their talk should be quite frank. 

“He’s lifting his elbow in the chart- 
room now,” he said, indicating Captain 
Tod. “What he might do against you 
when he’s filled up I can’t rightly say, 
but you must keep both eyes open. I 
told you as much this morning. He’s a 
very dangerous man, is Tod Keen, and 
there isn’t much law or order where he’s 
going to. That’s what I fear for the 
young lady, sir.” 

Murray blew a cloud of smoke into the 
air and followed it with his eyes as it 
floated upward. When he spoke again 
he showed how clearly he understood the 
danger. 

“T’ll tell you what, Fenton,” he said. 
“T am going to buy this crew, if money 
can do it. That has been in my head 
since the start—the money to be paid in 
New York or London, according to op- 
portunity. You say you’ve thirty aboard. 
Well, I'll spring one hundred pounds a 
man, which is three thousand pounds, sir, 
if you will tot it up. Now, that is a sensi- 
ble offer. They stand by me, if it should 
come to it, and I pay them one hundred 
pounds a man as soon as opportunity 
allows. The rest is their own business; 
they may sink or swim, for all I care. I 
take it that you are just running blind, 
and that the first war-ship you see will 
drill holes in you. If that’s so, the men 
should bite; but you are the best judge.” 

Fenton thought it over for a little 
while. This solution of the difficulty had 
not occurred to him, and he did not know 
quite what to say. 

“Tt’s a pretty tidy idea,” he confessed 
at last, “ but what security are you going 
to offer the men? Will they take your 
word? I think not. Five-dollars on this 
ship would go further than a bond for 
five thousand; and remember you’ve got 
to reckon with the man himself. He 
won’t wait your convenience, depend upon 
it, and a whisper of this would set the 
fireworks going. You must think of that 
before you speak the crew.” 

“Be sure I will; it’s been in my mind 
all along. As for the money, I have ten 
thousand dollars in my clothes some- 
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where, and half of it shall go to the crew 
to-day. They must take my word for the 
rest—that or nothing. On their side, the 
promise either to transship me or to 
compel this man to touch at a West In- 
dian port; on mine, one hundred pounds 
a man within three days of my being 
able to telegraph to London. I'll give 
you a bond for it now, and you shall wit- 
ness it. It would hold in law, I think, 
and I believe the men will trust me. 
Try them, Fenton; we'll try them.” 

They discussed it at length, weighing 
the pros and cons and all the dangerous 
chances, and when Fenton had brought 
pens and ink and this odd document had 
been drawn up, they both signed it and 
asked themselves for the first time what 
should be done with it. 

“Tf you give it to the crew,” Fenton 
said, “ he will flog it out of them. I can’t 
earry it, for he will be on to me first. 
What are you going to do with it, Mr. 
West? We must know that.” 

Murray had thought of this, and the 
difficulty did not perplex him at all. 

“T am going to put it, Fenton, where 
all the crew will know of it, but where he 
cannot touch it. Let me think of it until 
to-night. Just you go round and sound 
the men, or let that German carpenter 
do it. I will take care of Captain Keen.” 

Fenton went away to his watch much 
perplexed by such an odd commission; 
and Murray crossed the deck to Jessie’s 
cabin to tell her that it was tea-time. 
She had slept through the long afternoon, 
and was the better for her sleep; nor had 
she any suspicion about the ship or its 
officers. A blind confidence in Murray 
answered all her questions, She did not 
believe that there was any difficulty 
which he could not surmount, and when 
Captain Tod addressed her with incoher- 
ent civilities, or passed Murray by without 
a word, she neither remarked it nor was 
conscious of affront. 

Murray, meanwhile, began to perceive 
that the situation as between the captain 
and himself must be dealt with without 
any more delay, and he went to his cabin 
at ten o’clock that night more anxious, 
perhaps, than he had ever been in the 
whole course of his adventurous life. 

It was ten o’clock, we say, when he 
turned in, after an ostentatious “Good 
night” to the captain, and nearly an 
hour later before his preparations were 
finished. Some instinct told him that 
the night would bring the first open dec- 
claration of hostilities. Although he had 
already made a hasty examination of his 
cabin when he first entered it, he now 
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examined it again, testing the bolts and 
sounding the panels, and bringing an old 
traveler’s eye to bear upon it. 

The lock of the door was good; he did 
not anticipate that it would be forced; 
but there was a little window giving upon 
the deck, which interested Murray great- 
ly. This casement swung upon a bar, 
and when it stood in a horizontal posi- 
tion it left plenty of room for a hand to 
pass through. Murray measured the win- 
dow carefully; and, having done so, he 
closed it, but did not bolt it. 

The revolver which Fenton: had re- 
turned to him was in his hip pocket. He 
now opened the chambers, and warmed 
the cartridges at the little oil lamp 
swinging from the ceiling. When he had 
satisfied himself that they were dry, he 
extinguished the flame and made himself 
a rude bed upon the floor. The convic- 
tion that his life would be attempted was 
too strong within him to permit careless- 
ness; but his keen observation showed 
him that no bullet could touch him where 
he lay, and for two hours he slept the 
heavy sleep of a tired man. 

When he awoke, the watch was being 
ehanged, and he could hear the voices 
of the officers getting the men up from 
below. Thoroughly awake, he stood up 
and shook himself. When the sound of 
rushing footsteps had died down, and the 
measured silence of the watch fell again, 
he slipped from his cabin, and, darting 
across the deck, concealed himself behind 
the engine-room cowl, from which place 
he watched the place he had left as a cat 
would watch a mouse-hole. 

The night was wondrously fine, with a 


spreading heaven of mackerel cloud and © 


a wan light of stars shining through the 
vistas. A fresh wind blew from a point 
south of west, and the ship rose and fell 
to the long swell with the cradle song 
of swishing seas and foaming bows dear 
to every sailor. There was no light in 
Jessie’s cabin. As Murray thought of her 
asleep, of the part she had played in his 
life, remembering that another man 
waited for her in London, or, it might be, 
already said that she was dead, a great 
tenderness toward her filled his heart, 
and he wondered that he had not already 
claimed that supreme title to share such 
hours as these. 

Murray was thinking of Jessie still 
when the shadow of a man fell suddenly 
upon the deck. He had looked for it, and 
he did not start or turn his head when the 
shadow moved across his face. This was 
the moment of which he had been so sure. 
He knew that it must come; perhaps he 
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welcomed it as a token of finality. There 
before him was the little drunken captain 
in whose power lay the lives and fortunes 
of so many. Murray observed that he 
wore a suit of oilskins, with a great 
sou’wester hat almost covering his face, 
and that he smoked a cigar apparently 
with great enjoyment. 

For some time, indeed, Captain Tod 
Keen paced up and down the deserted 
deck, as if well pleased with himself and 
with his occupation. Once or twice he 
stopped to exchange a word with the aft 
lookout; but at last, becoming a little 
impatient, he sent the man upon some 
difficult errand below. Then he walked 
straight to Murray’s cabin, and tried the 
little window with nervous fingers. 
Murray could scarcely repress a laugh 
while he watched this interesting opera- 
tion. 

It befell almost exactly as he had an- 
ticipated when he quitted the cabin. The 
little man, half mad with drink, opened 
the cabin window with fingers trained to 
stealth. Then, drawing a sheath knife 
from his belt, he inserted his bare arm 
through the opening and struck three 
savage blows at the bunk below. He 
withdrew his arm quickly, and listened 
for.a long instant at the open window. 
The knife was still in his hand, his ear 
bent down, when Murray fired, and the 
bullet, skimming the captain’s fingers, 
sent the weapon flying from his grasp and 
left it shining in a patch of moonlight at 
his feet. 

He turned with the bark of a wounded 
hound, and, trying to find his revolver, 
roared drunken defiance at the darkness. 

“You blasted Britisher, where are you? 
Hell, if 1 could see you, you——” 

Murray did not wait for a second invi- 
tation. Covering the man with his pistol, 
he advanced boldly into the moonlight. 

“You murdering little hound! Come, 
hands up—up with them! What, you 
won’t? Then, by Heaven, it’s your last 
chance! ” 

He fired a second shot with a hand as 
steady as steel. The bullet, skimming the 
drunken man’s ear, sobered him in a mo- 
ment. He held his hands straight up, 
and the blood from his wounded finger 
dropped upon his chalk-white face. 

“Don’t shoot, for God’s sake!” he 
roared. “Is that what you want?” 

“Pretty well,” said Murray, with satis- 
faction; “but you need exercise, my man. 
Let’s see you dance—come, lift ’em up! 
Now, then, let’s see you waltz! One, two, 
three—you certainly will get shot in the 
toes! Ah, that’s better!” 
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He lifted his pistol and fired two shots 
whilé he spoke, and Captain Keen, who 
had seen this amusement before in Jack- 
son City, began sullenly to lift up his feet 
and to lurch about the deck like a wounded 
bear. There was no mistaking the mean- 
ing in that pair of eyes which fixed them- 
selves upon him like the eyes of a hawk, 
and never for an instant ceased, as it 
were, to burn him with their steadfast 
gaze. Cursing until his lips frothed, the 
beads of a deathly perspiration upon his 
brow, he danced for dear life; and the 
watch below, wakened in its sleep, joined 
the watch above and formed a silent, well- 
satisfied ring about him. 

Not a man there would have lifted a 
hand for Captain Keen’s sake, had a rope 
been round his neck and the gallows 
raised. “Let the sot dance!” they said, 
and dance he did until, exhausted as much 
by fear as by loss of blood, he fell head- 
long into the scuppers. The men closed 
around him, and for the first time their 
tongues were loosed. Murray, however, 
answered no questions, but strode across 
the deck to Jessie’s cabin and awoke her 
at the first knock. - 

“What is it?” she asked him. “ What 
has happened, Murray?” 

“A great deal, Please dress yourself 
and go straight up to the bridge. You'll 
find me there.” 

He did not linger another instant, but 
slipped up the bridge ladder and there met 
Fenton at the very door of the chart-room. 
What the chief officer had seen or heard, 
Murray never learned until the end. His 
demeanor was as impassive as ever. 

“ What’s that, bo’sun? What’s going on 
down there?” 

“The captain’s shot, sir—he’s off in a 
dead faint. He don’t speak a word.” 

“Carry him into the first cabin handy. 
That open door yonder will do—carry him 
in there.” 

“That’s the passenger’s, sir!” 

A dozen voices chimed in to ery: “ Aye, 
the passenger shot him;” but Fenton 
would not hear them. 

“T’m coming down,” he said. “ Just 
bustle, some of you! What’s it all about, 
what’s happened?” 

A Babel of voices arose to tell him the 
story; and while they contradicted one an- 
other and shouted and wrangled as sea- 
men will, Fenton seized the opportunity 
to whisper a word to Murray: 

“ Get into the chart-room—I’ll send the 
lady up. You were very foolish, Mr. 
West!” 

“Premature, if you like—not foolish. 
I suppose we’ll have this lot against us 





sooner or later. Well, it can’t be helped. 
Here’s Miss Golding—I’m glad of that!” 

Jessie came up the ladder at the words, 
and it was plain that she had both heard 
and witnessed the amazing scene on the 
deck below. Her hasty toilet betrayed her 
agitation, and her pretty flaxen hair was 
half wild about her shoulders, 

“What is it, Murray?” she asked 
quickly, “ What has happened to Captain 
Keen? Why did you send for me?” 

Murray knew that this was the time to 
tell her all, for the truth was no longer 
to be kept, and he must hold her hence- 
forth at his side. 

“The matter’s this,” he said shortly. 
“Captain Keen is a murderer, and I’ve 
done him an injustice by keeping him 
alive. He tried to stab me in my cabin; 
well, he didn’t succeed, and here we are. 
It’s a tight place, Jessie, and you must 
obey my orders. I want you to go into 
that chart-room and not to come out until 
I give you leave. I think it necessary, 
or I wouldn’t ask you.” 

Jessie lifted her astonished eyes, and for 
an instant he caught a silhouette of her 
girlish face; the high white forehead 
with the flaxen curls about it, the well- 
shaped, tiny ears, the firm chin, and the 
dimpled cheeks. She was pale, but quite 
silent, Never for one instant had she 
imagined that a woman could be in peril 
upon a British ship. 

“Murray, what are you saying? He 
tried to kill you—Captain Keen? No, 
it’s too terrible!” 

“Possibly, but quite true. Anyway, he 
didn’t succeed, and that’s what I’m con- 
cerned about. Go into the chart-room, 
Jessie, and wait for me. I want to talk 
to the crew. If we can square them, it’s 
all right. I don’t think it will be difficult, 
but you mustn’t be here when I do it, 
that’s all.” 

She went into the eabin without another 
word. Murray strode to the end of the 
bridge and peered down upon the deck. 
He could hear Fenton’s voice and that 
of the Irish bo’sun, who was talking 
loudly and with passion; but the others 
remained in a sullen group about the door 
of the cabin into which the captain had 
been earried. Kelly, the second officer, 
was among them, and he now came up to 
the bridge, pipe in his mouth; and with 
an abrupt word to Murray he took over the 
watch. 

“Mr. Fenton says the captain isn’t 
hurt, sir. Is that so?” 

“T’m sorry to hear it,” said Murray. 
“He tried to murder me.” 

Kelly whistled, and then gave the course 
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to the quartermaster who was at the 
wheel. The crew meanwhile strolled up to 
the ladder’s foot one by one, and, taking 
advantage of the opportunity, Murray ad- 
dressed them. 

“ Lads,” he said, “ I want you to witness 
that to-night’s trouble isn’t any work of 
mine. Your skipper tried to murder me 
in my bunk. I don’t know what I’ve done 
to him, and I don’t much care; but if you 
help him, you'll hang, and that’s plain 
truth. You stand by me, and there’s 
a hundred pounds a man for you at 
Lloyd’s, in London or New York, as you 
wish it. If you want the other thing— 
well and good; but V’m thinking that 
you’re sensible fellows who'll stand by a 
shipmate and not risk your lives for a 
gang of cutthroats who'll let you sink or 
swim when this cargo’s run. Just think 
it over, my lads; there’s plenty of time. 
You may come and tell me in the morning 
if you'll take that money or leave it. 
That’s all I’ve got to say—except this, 
that if your steward will step up the ladder 
and take an order of mine, I’ll give him a 
five-pound note.” 

They heard him in silence, their pipes 
glowing in the darkness and their hands 
in their pockets, As they had come, so 
they went, man by man to their bunks, 
leaving but the lookouts and the quarter- 
master on the moonlit deck. Murray 
thought at first that the steward would 
not respond to the bribe; but when some 
minutes had passed, that worthy came 
a little shamefacedly up the ladder. Fen- 
ton was at his heels to keep him going. 

“Did you send for me, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Murray bruskly. “ Look at 
that. Do you know what it is, my man?” 

“ Guess it’s a hundred dollar bill, sir.” 

“ Nothing less. Now, see here, what I 
want is food and drink—coffee, canned 
beef, biscuit, water, and a spirit stove 
and kettle. If you’ll throw in three bottles 
of whisky, I'll add twenty-five dollars.” 

“T’ve no orders from the captain, sir.” 

“ The captain is drunk, sir—Mr. Fenton 
will give you the orders.” 

“Ts that so, Mr. Fenton?” 

Fenton, driven this way and that, said 
curtly, “ Yes, that’s so,” and the man went 
down the ladder like lightning. Ten min- 
utes had not passed before the provisions 
were heaped up on the chart-room table 
and the money had passed. 

“That will do,” said Murray quietly. 
“You will now attend to Captain Keen. 
Let me know when he is sober and I’ll pay 
another twenty-five dollars, Is that your 
price?” 

Fenton said, “Too much,” under his 
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breath. When the man was gone, he sat 
upon the bunk and wiped the sweat from 
his face. A poor oil-lamp lit up the chart- 
room dismally; Jessie, half believing, half 
incredulous, sat in Captain Keen’s own 
chair at the table whereon the chart of the 
course was laid, while Murray stood at the 
door, as if afraid to leave the bridge for 
an instant. 

“Fenton,” he said dryly, “we'll just 
have to see this thing out. Which way 
are the men going? You should know 
that.” 

Fenton was equally laconic. 

“ Against you,” he replied, with no more 
apparent interest than an intimation of 
breakfast would have caused him. 
“ They’re going against you, Mr. West.” 

“Right. Then it’s watch and watch 
about. Don’t you fear any consequences, 
Fenton; I'll see to those. This ship’s 
breaking the law every knot, and when 
Captain Keen goes to a court of justice, 
we'll have a pleasure party. You look 
after Miss Golding. We men ean take the 
other cabin, and this shall be hers.” 

He appealed to Jessie, asking her if she 
would sleep; but she shook her head and 
told him to leave her out of his caleula- 
tions. 

“They won’t hurt me, surely, Murray. 
It’s of you I’m thinking.” 

“Then don’t think of me. We're all 
right until morning, and a sober man will 
be easier to deal with. There'll be no at- 
taek to-night.” 

She would have answered him, but 
while he was still speaking Fenton sprang 
up and, gripping Murray’s arm, pointed 
to the bridge. 

“Look out!” he said. “ The ladder!” 

Murray turned as a shadow fell upon 
the boards, and, running out, he met 
Captain Keen face to face. 


XIV. 


CapTatn KEEN was almost at the ladder’s 
head when Fenton gave the alarm, and 
there followed at his heels the more hon- 
orable cutthroats of the Royal Scot—a 
heterogeneous medley of Germans, ne- 
groes, and even Chinese, whom money had 
attracted to his ambiguous flag. 

These men, it may be, but half under- 
stood the bribe which had been offered to 
them, or, understanding it, they doubted 
that it was anything but a lure to trap 
them. Faithful for the moment to the 
man who had hired them, their fidelity 
was partly the .seaman’s tradition, partly 
the belief that Tod Keen would recover 
his ship and make them pay a heavy price 
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for their defection. They hung together 
resolutely, while they asked who the 
stranger might be that he should strut 
the bridge like any flag admiral; and no 
sooner was Keen on his legs again than 
they drew their knives and:followed him 
headlong to the ladder’s foot. 

Their ardor was its own enemy, for they 
shuffled heavily upon the deck, and Fen- 
ton’s quick ear detected them. Murray 
faced the danger in a single stride. He 
had taken his pistol from the table as he 
ran out, and his first exclamation was a 
bitter one upon the folly which had led 
him to waste good cartridges in mere 
eallisthenic exercises. But one barrel of 
the six remained loaded, and while he 
cried back to Fenton to pass him another 
revolver he fired point blank at the mass 
of men upon the ladder, and saw one go 
down in the very middle of the press. 

The bullets which answered him sang 
wildly above his head, shivering the sky- 
light of the chart-room and even drilling 
the great funnel behind it; but for these 
Murray had been ready, and, stooping 
swiftly as he came out, he locked his arms 
in Captain Keen’s. In that terrible em- 
brace he blocked the ladder’s head and 
-kept the bridge clear. Not a shot could be 
fired now from the deck below, nor could 
any pass up the ladder; while those who 
clutched frantically at the railing of the 
bridge, or hung to the bars with iron fin- 
gers, were sent down again headlong by 
Fenton and the second officer at his side. 

From that moment officers and crew 
stood back to await the issue of as odd a 
duel as ever a ship’s deck witnessed. 
Shoulder to shoulder, almost lip to lip, 
the two men wrestled and fought for life 
itself; their chests heaving, their bones 
bending, every muscle taut in that dread 
embrace. Even Murray’s strength could 
not free him from the cat-like claws of 
this insane drunkard who clung to him 
and would have dragged him down with a 
maniac’s hand; while the maddened crew 


at the ladder’s foot raved impotently and ~ 


. even tried to strike at Murray over their 
eaptain’s body. 

“Fetch him down, captain! ” 

“Pull him round, skipper, and let me 
knife him! Use your knees! ” 

“ Throw him down to us, captain—we’re 
ready enough!” 

A great negro, drawing a knife from 
its sheath, passed under the ladder un- 
observed and began to pull himself up 
beneath the captain’s very feet. Neither 
Fenton nor Murray discovered this new 
danger; but Jessie at the cabin door, wild 
with fear, and silent until that time in her 
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black disbelief that these things could be, 
caught sight of the face as it rose above 
the highest rung, and her sharp scream 
drew Murray’s attention. He, too, saw 
the danger now, and as the negro gained 
the bridge and lifted his knife to strike, 
he swung the captain’s body in his arms, 
and the blade buried itself to the hilt in 
the man’s flesh. In the same moment, 
and before any one could move a hand 
against him, Murray struck the negro full 
in the face with the butt end of his re- 
volver. The sailor raised his arms with a 
low moan, and fell back insensible to the 
deck below. 

The swift strategem, unexpected and 
wholly successful, deprived the crew for 
an instant of any certain idea and left 
them still and gaping. While some below 
shouted to those above to go up and have 
done with it, the men on the topmost 
rungs became suddenly aware that they 
were looking down the barrel of a pistol. 
Drawing back from that with warning 
cries, they turned presently upon their fel- 
lows, and in the darkness they all went 
roaring and fighting upon the deck like 
a very pack of maddened wolves. Never 
was sweeter music heard by those upon 
the bridge than this fierce outburst of 
beast-like sounds, now ferocious, now 
snarling, now loud, in the agony of 
wounds; and to it presently was added 
the harmony of revolver shots and the 
commanding voice of Fenton as he stood 
by the binnacle and tried to resume his 
old authority. 

“ Drop those knives! ” he roared. “You 
nigger there, drop it, I say! Every man 
to his place. Sharp’s the word—I’m 
coming down among you!” 

He sent a bullet skimming over their 
heads, and this, chancing to strike a ven- 
tilator, rung from it a bell-like note which 
drove every man, as at a signal, plump 
down upon the deck. There they lay hid- 
den by the shadows, negro and Chinaman, 
German and Swede, side by side in that 
sudden truce of fear and recollection. 
The captain was dead—they knew it now; 
and, beginning to perceive that Fenton 
would take up the command against them, 
they fell into this sullen silence, as of men 
robbed suddenly of their resolution. 

In the chart-room, meanwhile, Murray, 
black with powder and bearing twenty 
wounds, sat exhausted on the bunk and 
permitted Jessie to do with him what she 
would. He was talking a little wildly 
again, and she knew that the night had 
unnerved him. 

“Tt’s nothing at all; why are you so per- 
sistent, Jessie? Yes, that fellow had 




















claws like a cat, the murdering little 
hound! But I don’t think he’s hurt me. 
Don’t you go to the door, I won’t allow 
it! Well, if you will coddle me, I suppose 
I must submit. Wasn’t it lucky that Fen- 
ton heard them coming? Another ten sec- 
onds and we should have had peas in our 
soup. No, they won’t try again—not to- 
night, anyway. The captain’s dead, you 
see. Yes, it’s a little painful, but not 
much.” 

She had bared his arm by this time, 
and cut away the linen above the elbow. 
No wild animal could have left uglier 
wounds than the dead man had inflicted 
upon him, and while every touch of her 
gentle fingers gave him exquisite pain, 
he did not flinch or withdraw his arm. 

“You are a splendid nurse, Jessie,” he 
kept on saying. “If ever you want a 
career, there’s one for you. Why, you 
are born to it—oh, that’s sharp!—you 
have a touch like velvet and the fingers 
of a child. When you want a testimonial, 
come to me. What, cutting up the table- 
cloth?” 

Jessie, on her part, scarcely spoke a 
word. She was sick with fear, but the 
woman’s will pushed fear aside, and every 
word she spoke was one of pity. 

“Oh, dear Murray, oh, if I only had 
some linen! What shall I do? Now, 
please—it must be -painful, it must be 
dreadful! Oh, I am so clumsy! Please 
try to bear it.” : 

She used to say afterwards that but for 
Murray’s hurt she would not have lived 
through the night. It had all been so 
sudden, such a revelation of things not 
understocd, that even now she had but the 
vaguest touch with reality; and there was 
no instant when the scene she had wit- 
nessed permitted her to forget it, or to 
say that it could not be repeated. The 
horrid faces, the gleaming knives, were 
before her while she worked; she heard 
again the report of pistols and the shiver- 
ing of broken glass; and her eyes turned 
constantly to the cabin door, as if to see 
again the figure of the shadows. 

Fenton came into the cabin while the 
bandages were being tied. Hesitating no 
longer to speak before Jessie, he frankly 
told them what he thought of it. 

“ They’re cowed for the minute, but it 
won’t be for long,” he said. “ What’s to 


come of it, God knows, Mr. West! Here 
we are, three against twenty-seven, and 
two hundred miles from any port. I tell 
you I was never in a tighter place in all 
my life; and I’d give something if any one 
would show me the way out.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE STATES. 


(To be continued.) 
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“ Begin by offering me a glass of water, 
Fenton. I’m as thirsty as a camel.” 

Fenton and Jessie brought the water to- 
gether, and when Murray had drunk it 
he asked a question. 

“Ts Kelly with us, then?” 

“ At present, certainly. You can trust 
him about two minutes.” 

“Tl have to talk to him. He doesn’t 
want to hang, I suppose? Are there any 
others you can count upon?” 

“Old Joe, the carpenter, may come in, 
and Watson, the boy; the engineers go 
neutral—they’re keeping below.” 

“ The best place for them! So we’re five 
against twenty-five—that’s better. We 
must take watch and watch about, Fenton 
—Il’ll take first, if you like; the fresh 
air will do me good.” 

Jessie exchanged quick glances with 
Fenton, and then surprised them both by 
chiming in. 

“Mr. Fenton,” she said, “I want you 
to think I’m a man.” 

“T wish I could, miss.” 

“But you must, to-night. Mr. West 
shall sleep, and you’re as tired as he is. 
Now, I shall stand at the cabin door for 
just two hours. Can’t a woman scream if 
she tries? Well, I can; and I shall, if 
I see any one.” 

They laughed at her, protesting that it 
was impossible; but Jessie persisted ob- 
stinately, and, utterly routed at last, the 
two men made a pretense of going to 
their bunks and lying down while Jessie 
went out on the bridge and took up her 
stand by the binnacle. Kelly, the second 
officer, watched her with an admiration 
he did not attempt to conceal. 

“Say,” he asked, “are you an Ameri- 
can girl?” 

“Why, yes; I believe I’m that, Mr. 
Kelly.” 

“ Wish I’d known it. You can count on 
me thick and thin, Miss Golding. I 
thought you were a Britisher.” 

“Well, I’m not, so you can change your 
opinion. Where are the men? What are 
they doing now?” 

“ Waking Tod Keen, I reckon. Your 
friend settled the skipper, you know. He 
must have legs like steel, the way he lifted 
old Keen up and held him like a fire-screen 
while the nigger slashed him. He’s a good 


chum! J’m on your side now, down to 
my heels.” 

“Do you think they will attack us 
again?” 


“Not to-night—that’s certain. What 
they’ll do to-morrow the Lord only knows; 
I wouldn’t give ten cents for my chance.” 
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Harding’s Home-Coming. 


STORY OF A MAN WHO FAILED AND A WOMAN WHO LOVED HIM, 


BY ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON, 


and 


ARDING’S _ steps faltered 


stopped. He had come to that last: 


mile on the home trail. To the left the 
near riffles of the Dosewallips thundered 
a familiar chord; and it was here, where 
the track doubled this eedar trunk, that 
when he started to join the Alaska gold 
rush, nearly two and a half years ago, he 
had said good-by to his wife. She had 
stood just here at the turn, little Dorothy 
clinging to the skirt of her blue cotton 
gown; all her lovely figure outlined 
against the stems of the budding maples. 
He could never forget. 

“Tt’s all right, Paul, ” she had said, 
steadying the break in ‘her voice. “It’s 

all right. We must look forward to the 
home-coming! ” 

A hand seemed to tighten on Harding’s 
throat. His shoulders heaved. He threw 
down his miner’s pack, dwindled to little 
more than a faded blue blanket, and, sink- 
ing upon it, leaned on the cedar. 

“Oh, my God!” he said. “My God! 
How she built her faith on me, and I’m 
dragging myself back like any beaten 
cur.” 

Presently he raised his right hand ab- 
sently, with a gesture of habit, to his 
breast pocket, but he started and dropped 
it back suddenly to his knee. It was only 
a dismembered stump, bound still in thick 
bandages. The fingers had been frozen 
one unspeakable day on a far Alaska trail. 
They had finally been amputated by the 
surgeon on the United States transport 
that brought seven hundred destitute 
miners down to Seattle from Nome. 

He looked at the hand disgustedly, a 
growing misery in his young eyes. Lines, 
the scars of defeat, deepened at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. Presently he raised his 
left hand to the pocket and drew forth a 
letter, worn, stained, blurred by exposure. 
The date was gone, but he knew that it 
was written just a year ago. Helena must 
have sent others since, but he had been 
out of the track of mails, and lately had 
moved continually, making his way slowly 
from the Alaska inferior to the coast. 
This was the last letter he had received, 
and its first and final sheets were missing, 
left in the spring blizzard on that distant, 
silent trail where it had all been so nearly 





over with him. The men who had dis- 
covered and rescued him had given him 
these fragments of paper, which they had 
taken from his stiffened fingers, More 
than once, in the months that followed, 
the sight of them had buoyed him through 
bottomless sloughs of despair. 

A shaft of sunlight, slanting between 
the tops of the firs, illumined the open 
page. His glance moved slowly, though 
he knew every word, lingering on the 
nicely rounded characters, reading be- 
tween the lines. 

eT It all commenced with two young Seat- 
tle business men who were taking their outing on 
the Dosewallips. They were tenting from place to 
place and boarding where they could at near farms. 
But they had their best fishing here, at the pool be- 
low the big falls, and they liked my way of serving 
trout very well. They stayed on and on, telling me 
I had done them a favor by taking them in, though 
they paid me generously, and one of them, Mr. 
Armstrong, helped me in countless ways. Dorothy 
grew very fond of him. He is something of a 
scholar, though not a college man like you, and it 
was pleasant to be brought in touch with the out- 
side world again. So in the spring I shall open 
“The Sportsman’s Retreat”—doesn’t it sound in- 
viting ?—and they are going to advertise it among 
their friends, and are coming for a long stay again 
in the fishing season. 

It is your way, dear, to brave it out in the face 
of certain defeat. I waken in the night-time thinking 
of it. I see you spending yourself, ill, perhaps 
neglected, until, if I could only be sure of finding 
you, I would go to you. I know you have done your 
best ; no man could do more. And if it is failure, 
Paul dear, I shall not care. Only—come home ! 


A drop of moisture fell, blistering that 
written “failure.” She had not yet seen 
him. It was only then that she could feel 
the full foree of his defeat. Still, it was 
true he had done his best; had braved it 
out against frightful odds. He would be 
braving it out now but for this useless 
hand. He had learned what it meant to 
work side by side with men long aceus- 
tomed to manual labor, to keep pace with 
the stoutest, digging the frozen earth, 
while his clothing alternately thawed, 
dripped with. sweat, and congealed. He 
had learned what it meant, after months 
of suspense, to find his toil of little ac- 
count, his claim next to worthless, while 
hardly a stone’s throw away other men 
panned out their thousands. He had 
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known what it was to lose his trail, to 
wander for days in those vast white soli- 
tudes, and to stumble back into the right 
path in the end, only to fall. Even then, 
roused from that death-like sleep, he had 
pulled himself together, ready to push 
on with the men who had rescued him, 
following a stampede to new discoveries. 
Though confident of the richness of that 
last strike, he had been foreed to leave his 
claim unworked; and disabled, suffering 
Se Rgerres agony from his hand, to make 

is 
Finally, helpless, almost penniless, he had 
been placed aboard the government trans- 
port and sent south. Still, truly he had 
done his best. 

He got to his feet, and, forgetful of the 
pack at the base of the cedar, moved on 
up the trail. He recalled with growing 
comfort the way his wife had taken their 
first defeat, the financial crash of nearly 
five years before, when her’ fortune and 
his own had been wrecked in the building 
of a Seattle street railway. The day the 
road had passed into the receiver’s hands, 
she had found him in the library, nerving 
himself to tell her. He remembered that 
she had worn a soft, clinging gown of 
white, and that Dorothy, a little bundle, 
was in her arms. And she had come 
straight to him and had said in her direct 
way: 

“T have read all about it in the Eve- 
ning Times, dear. But never mind, we are 
both young, and in this big new country 
there’s plenty of room to begin over.” 

She had waited a moment, looking at 
him through the mist in her eyes, but he 
could not speak, and she had just kissed 
the baby and lifted its red little face to 
his. Then she had said: 

“Tt’s spring, Paul, and lovely out in 
the timber. Let us take up a homestead. 
We can use it for a summer home after- 
‘wards, or, when you are on your feet 
again, you can commute.” 

A woman’s laugh, gay, sweetly modu- 
lated, startled the autumn woods. Hard- 
ing halted abruptly and lifted his head. 
There between the thinning branches he 
saw the small clearing, and on its farther 
rim the homestead built of seasoned logs, 
the cedar shakes of the roof extending 
low over the veranda. 
among the trees toward the river; chairs, 
cushions grouped invitingly, hammocks 
swung under the trailing boughs. A man 
and woman carrying rods and creels came 
down the veranda steps and started up- 
stream. Where a tennis net divided the 
center of the clearing, two other men and 
several smartly clad girls played a 
spirited game. But Helena was not there; 


perilous way out to the coast.. 


There were tents | 
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and it suddenly came over him that he 
could not meet her—shame her, perhaps 
—in the presence of these gay strangers. 
He turned aside into a bypath to the 
river. 

The stream was sharply cold, fresh 
from its glacier. Harding dropped on his 
knee to bathe his face, and, curving his 
palm cup-like, drank. When he rose he 
stood for a time irresolute, watching the 
riffes. He turned finally, and his glance, 
moving up the dim.path, rested on a child. 
She came bareheaded, carrying her wide 
muslin hat by its string; her hair wavy, 
shading from gold to copper, drifting 
back from her flower-like face. She came 
with airy swiftness, but cautiously, look- 
ing from right to left, pausing once to 
pull aside a tangle of vines and fronds 
while she peered into a darker nook. He 
knew her that first instant, and his great 
starving heart leaped to his throat. He 
went to meet her, and, once more forget- 
ful of that stump of hand, held out his 
arms. 

“Why, Dorothy!” he said. “ Little 
Dorothy! ” 

She stopped, shrinking back, one small 
hand clutching her thin blue skirt, dis- 
like and terror in her wide eyes. Her 
father’s arms fell. - He stumbled, and re- 
covered like one surprised by a hard blow. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said slowly. 
“T am not as rough as I look. I—I 
think too much of you to hurt you.” —_ 

She turned and began to go swiftly 
back up the path, her hand still grasping 
her skirt, watching him apprehensively 
over: her shoulder. 

“Dorothy!” He followed a step cau- 
tiously. “Wait just a moment! Look at 
me, dear. I know you were only a baby 
then, when I went away, but can’t you 
remember? Why, I used to carry you in 
my arms for hours, here in these woods; 
you crept and toddled after me every- 
where. I couldn’t even go fishing unless 
you were there on the bank, fixed safely 
on your blanket, and doubling your fists 
and kicking your little heels in the sun.” 

She had stopped, and stood regarding 
him with serious eyes. 

“No,” said she. “No, I don’t remem- 
ber. I must be the wrong little girl.” 

‘He smiled faintly, shaking his head. 

“Not with that hair, Dorothy, and 
those eyes. They are like just one wom- 
an’s in all the world.” 

His glance lingered and moved from 
feature to feature of the small face, rest- 
ing at length on the delicately squared 
chin; determined, almost obstinate, like 
his own, and with a dimpled trace of the 
same cleft. This touch of himself, blend- 
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ing with so much that was Helena, 
brought the child suddenly very close to 
him. He turned his eyes to the river, 
downing that growing impulse to take 
her in his arms. Presently he said: 

“There must be a picture of—your 
father—about the house, Dorothy. You 
look at it sometimes?” 

“Oh, yes. There’s a lovely one on 
mamma’s bureau. I always kiss it good 
night when I have said my prayers.” 

“You do?” He turned back to her 
and went on slowly, steadying his voice: 
“You can’t think what it means to me to 
know that. See here, Dorothy, look at 
me. Isn’t that picture just a little—like 
—me?” 

“ No—oh, no!” She drew away, and the 
step was immeasurable distance between 
them. “ My papa is very nice, and young, 
and—and fine. I can hardly wait for him 
to come home. He’s in Alaska, and he’s 
going to bring me most beautiful gold 
nuggets. I shall string them all together 
and wear them.” 

Harding’s lip trembled, and he looked 
again to the river. He felt suddenly very 
tired, and sank down on the mossy end 
of a log at the edge of the trail. 

“ But, Dorothy, suppose he should come 
back without those nuggets? Suppose he 
should come back hurt ”—his voice broke, 
and he went on with difficulty— sick, 
and poor? You would be glad to see him? 
You would try to make him feel it was all 
right?” 

“Oh, but my papa wouldn’t come back 
that way;” and she tilted that small de- 
cided chin. “ My mamma knows, and she 
says he will find what he went for if it 
takes forever and a day.” The child 
paused, shaking her head gravely. “ But 
I don’t want him to stay that long. That’s 
why I’m trying to find Puck. Do you 
know about him? He’s a tiny, mischiev- 
ous boy. Once when people were asleep 
he threw a fairy powder in their eyes.” 
Her own eyes grew large and misty, her 
voice tremulous and low. “ But he’s very 
quick. He goes everywhere and can do 
anything. Miss Armstrong thought I 
might find him in the fern, and if I do 
I shall coax him to go and bring my papa 
home.” 

She tipped her head to look under a 
clump of hazels. 

“ But I’m beginning to be ’fraid it isn’t 
true,” she said sadly, “and Miss Arm- 
strong was just teasing me. But it was a 
beautiful story. She was reading it to Mr. 
Lane down under the maples, and I was 
in the swing. She reads nice, so little 
- girls can understand. But I don’t know 
why she told Mr. Lane that George 
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Armstrong ought to have some of that 
powder sprinkled in his eyes. I asked her, 
but she only said: ‘Oh, Dorothy, are you 
there? I’m going fishing, dear. Run ask 
Puck. I shouldn’t be s’prised if you 
found the little rascal hiding ’round 
under the fern, somewhere.’ ” 

She moved away, resuming her search, 
and Harding got to his feet, transformed. 
The weariness and the uncertainty were 
gone. He flung his chin high; his brows 
contracted in a stern vertical line, and 
he moved up the path, his gray eyes fla- 
ming a slow heat, setting his lips hard. It 
had flashed over him for the first time 
why this man Armstrong had prolonged 
his stay at the headwaters of the Dose- 
wallips last year. 

Presently he paused, for he had over- 
taken the child. 

“Dorothy,” he said, “where is your 
mother?” 

She looked at him startled, her first 
fear of him creeping back to her eyes. 
“Are—are you going to hurt my 
mamma?” she asked. “ Are you!” 

Hurt her? His frame shook with a tu- 
mult of feeling. Hurt Helena? He lifted 
the maimed hand, drawing it across his 
eyes. It came over him that he had left 
her helpless, hampered by the child, to 
the chance protection, perhaps charity, of 
this passing man. Her whole letter had 
been a warning that should have brought 
him quickly home, and he had waited a 
year. Any other woman in like circum- 
stances must have turned from the man 
she had married. It happened for much 
less every day. And if it was true of 
Helena, and he came home, what could 
hurt her more? Still, he must see her 
and be sure. Afterwards—well, at the 
worst, one way remained for him to make 
it easy for her. His glance returned to 
the child. 

“No,” he said gently, “I shall not hurt 
your mother—not if it can be helped. 
But I have come hundreds of miles to see 
her, Dorothy. I must see her just once. 
Is she there at the house? ” 

The child shook her head. The fear in 
her face gave way to curious surprise. 

“No,” she said; “ but a little while ago, 
when Miss Armstrong was finishing the 
story, I saw her going up the path to the 
falls.” 

It was not far, and it had been a fa- 
vorite walk of Helena’s. They had often 
gone together there. But he avoided the 
main track through the open in front of 
the cottage, and kept to the bypath which, 
skirting the opposite side of the clearing, 
joined the brook trail some distance above 
the house. 
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The swelling voices of the torrent filled 
the narrow gorge; then, presently, he 
made a bend, and there between the part- 
ing foliage towered the cliffs, curved like 
a horseshoe, and curtained by the cata- 
ract. A shaken veil of pearl-studded 
gauze, caught midway, and spreading 
fan-like. in countless cascades, flowed 
sheer to the green and limpid surface of 
a great rock-lined pool. At any other 
time, retyrning after so long an absence, 
the charm of the place must have held 
him, but in that moment he saw only that 
Helena was there. 

She stood leaning on a giant block of 
granite, her head turned slightly from 
him, her eyes lifted to the plunging 
flood. Her thin white gown, catching the 
breath of the cataract, fluttered and 
clung to her lovely figure, and short 
strands of hair, escaping from the high 
burnished knot, and damp with drifting 
mist, daneed in small, wind-blown spirals 
about her beautiful face. He stopped, 
shaken with the sight of her. He had not 
known until then how fair she was. 
Never in his most doubting moments had 
she seemed so unapproachable. 

Presently he moved forward a few 
steps, but halted again, suddenly con- 
scious that’ she was not alone. A man, 
stalwart, young, pleasing, stood beyond 
her. His fishing-rod and trout-filled creel 
rested on the rock at his elbow, and while 
she watched the cataract his eyes read 
her face. Harding could not mistake 
the look. It struck him straight to the 
quick, like the sharp turn of a probe. No 
need to tell him this was Armstrong! 

Then it came over him swiftly that to 
approach Helena maimed, broken, clothed 
like the beggar he was, must place him 
in wretched contrast to this well-groomed, 
successful man. He shrank back under 
the trailing meshes of a friendly cedar. 
But he was still very near them, so that 
he heard plainly above the noise of the 
cataract when the man spoke. 

“Forgive me,” he said quickly. “I 
ean’t help asking it—I think so much 
of you; but tell me, if this man Harding 
had deserted you, or if you knew posi- 
tively he was not living, could you care 
anything for me?” 

She turned, lifting her startled eyes to 
his face. Her own grew white, still, and 
she said slowly, with great effort: 

“Tlave you any reason to believe it 
true?” 

“That he is dead? No, only it’s in- 
credible that any man living could de- 
sert a woman like you. But I am going to 
find out. I shall have the proofs if I 
have to tramp Alaska through and 
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through. I shall go anyway, whether you 
give me that word or no. But it may 
prove a long chase ”—his voice softened— 
“and to know you do care will mean a 
good deal to me. Sometimes I am almost 
sure of it, but give me the satisfaction. 
Say so—this once! ” 

Harding leaned weakly on the cedar. 
He trembled, and his breath came hard 
and quick. He had in his face the look 
of one mortally hurt. 

Helena turned ‘a little, 
glance once more to the cataract. 
man drew nearer. 

“Don’t make me feel that I am asking 
too much,” he said. “I shall not ask it 
again until I can bring you those proofs. 
Trust me, Helena.” 

Finally she said: 

“Tf you do find him you will bring him 
home? Promise me.” 

“Yes,” he answered, and frowned. 

“You do not know him. He is very 
sensitive and—and proud, and he has 
failed before. It is his way to take any 
defeat hard. You will be generous? ” 

“T will be generous,” he said, and 
frowned yet more. 

“Then ”—and she looked at him smi- 
ling, and held out her hands—“ it shall be 
as you wish. I do care—I care more for 
you than any other man in the world— 
next to him!” 

Harding started erect, and stumbled 
from the shelter of the cedar. The man 
facing him let those friendly hands go. 
She turned to follow his look, and a great 
light leaped in her eyes. 

“Paul!” she said, and her voice vibra- 
ted glad and tender surprise. “ Why— 
Paul! ” 

She came swiftly to meet him, and, 
lifting her arms, drew his worn, seamed 
face down to her own. Then she held 
him off, her hand on Fis shoulder, scan- 
ning him with that eager solicitude of a 
woman in whom motherhood is exeeption- 
ally strong. 

Words trembled on his lips, but would 
His limbs shook and gave under 
him, and he sank weakly to the surface of 
a rock. 

“Why, it’s all right, dear,” she said. 
“Tt’s all right!” 

Her palm still rested on his shoulder. 
She dropped to her knee, and, raising her 
other hand to his face, touched those 
searring lines gently, repeatedly, as if she 
hoped to efface them. 

“Oh, Paul dear,” she said brokenly, 
“Paul, how you have suffered! ” 

She pressed her cheek to-his breast in 
a passion of sobbing. 

The other man squared his back and 


lifting her 
The 
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“DON’T BE FRIGHTENED. 


frowned darkly into the cataract. Pres- 
ently he swung his creel over his shoulder 
and lifted his fishing-rod. He stood for 
a minute whipping it absently across a 
boulder. A sharper blow, and the slender 
stem snapped. He flung the remaining 


I AM NOT SO ROUGH AS I LOOK.” 


piece into the pool, and strode away down 
the river trail. 

He came quickly to the house. The 
tennis game was over, and the players 
lounged about the piazza in the gathering 
twilight. He approached one who had 

















A WOODLAND REVEL. 


gone a little apart, smoking under the 
trees. 

“Lane,” he said, “ get the crowd off to 
the river, will you? Start a bonfire, or 
begin story-telling, singing, anything to 
kep them away from the house. Harding 
has come home.” 

Lane started. He dropped his cigar, 
and stood regarding his friend with grow- 
ing dismay. 

“Oh, but Armstrong,” he expostulated, 
“he can’t hold her to that marriage. He 
practically deserted her. She hasn’t had 
a letter—a cent from him, the brute, for a 
whole year!” 
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_ “But she was right.” The admission 
came with effort; it was wrung from him. 
“He’s just what she said, sheer grit all 
through. Great Scott, Lane, we don’t 
know anything about that life up there, 
but—it’s stamped in his face, it might 
have been seared there with iron. He’s 
pulled through worse than a hundred 
deaths, and just for her! And, Lane, he 
was ready enough to put himself quietly 
out of the way—I saw that, too, clear as 
day. It all rested on that first look she 
gave him. And I wouldn’t have had her 
receive him any differently, Lane—I 
should always have blamed her.” 





A WOODLAND REVEL. 


HITHER, Strephon, Chloe, Phyllis, 
Corydon and Amaryllis ; 

Hasten, Phoebe and Lysander, 
Daphne, Colin, and Sylvander ; 
Come, Jocunda, Delia, Doris, 
Let us dance the merry morris; 


Play up, pipers ! 
All ye minstrels 


Bee and cricket, 
of the thicket, 


Tune up, strike up to the measure 
Of the golden wand of pleasure ; 
Dance, ye rustics, swain and yokel, 
Making all the greenwood vocal, 
Filling joy’s glad cup completely, 
As we sing and foot it featly. 


Now what dear delight to wander 

While our hearts grow fond and fonder, 
Breathing incense, balm, and spices, 
Gazing on the fair devices 

Arabesqued by shade and shimmer 
Through the tree-tops, dim and dimmer ; 
Up the hill and down the hollow, 
Through the paths deer love to follow, 
With a bubbling spring for ending 
Under redwood boughs low-bending ; 
Filling fardels with pomander 


Of the wildwood 


oleander ; 


Laurel-wreaths our bows entwining, 
Love-light in our eyes soft shining ! 


Shepherds, rest ! 


Ye shepherdesses, 


Here are crispy water-cresses, 
Ripe-red berries sunlight-basking, 
To be had without the asking ; 
And in high and dim seclusion 
Hazel-nuts in rare profusion ; 
Nectar from a fairy fountain 
Hidden in a misty mountain, 
Spread in wondrous rich libation 
For our ease and delectation. 
See, the shadows deeply darting 
Bid us sing a song of parting ; 


Hey for home ! 


Hesper in the dusk abiding ! 


Lo, for our guiding 
Clarence Urmy. 











THE BRAIN OF THE ARMY. 


BY GEORGE E£. LATHAM. 


THE GENERAL STAFF, THE NEW CORPS THAT IS TO BE THE 
“ THINKING DEPARTMENT” OF THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES—ITS PERSONNEL, ITS WIDE POWERS, AND 


ITS IMPORTANT DUTIES. 


FEW days before this magazine 

reaches the reader, there will have 
gone into effect a very important change 
in the organization of the United States 
Army. This new departure is the crea- 
tion of a new corps, to be entitled the 
General Staff, and to have far-reaching 
powers and responsibilities which may be 
summed up in the one great task of pre- 
paring the nation’s forces for war. 

As warfare has become more and more 
of an exact science, and brute strength 
and personal courage have come to count 
for less and less, it has become more and 
more clear that the victories of the fu- 
ture are to be won by the best trained and 
best organized battalions rather than by 
the largest ones. The army which, at the 
outbreak of hostilities, is ready to take 
the field most speedily and with the most 
complete equipment for the work it has 
to do, will secure an advantage that will 
be decisive of most campaigns. To secure 
this perfection of iobilization and of 
efficiency for service, and to prepare well- 
considered plans of action in all possible 
emergencies, is the duty of the General 
Staff. 

Such duties have, of course, always 
been performed in the American army; 
but it was one of the undeniable lessons 
of the war with Spain that they would 
be much better performed if they were 
definitely entrusted to a special corps of 
officers. At the last session of Congress, 
as a result of the many arguments pre- 
sented, notably those of Secretary Root 
and Lieutenant-General Schofield, the 
establishment of such a body was au- 
thorized, its membership to consist of 
three generals and forty-two other officers 
ranging in rank from colonel to lieuten- 
ant. The Chief of Artillery is also a 
member of the corps. Congress provided 
that the three generals at the head of the 
General Staff should be chosen by the 
President, and that the remainder of the 
list should be made up under rules to be 
prescribed. A board of seven members, 


six of whom were generals, and four of 
whom were appointed to the regular army 
from the volunteers, from the ranks, or 
from civil life, was ordered to select 
the forty-two junior officers of the corps 
from the entire army list of more than 
three thousand. 

It was a task of no small magnitude to 
examine the service records of hundreds 
of officers whose names were considered. 
It is a remarkable fact that as a result of 
the vote of a board, a majority of whose 
members were not graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy, every officer recommended 
for the General Staff is a West Point 
man. This is certainly a very full ap- 
proval of the Academy, and a generous 
recognition of the professional standard 
of excellence which obtains among the 
alumni of the institution. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE CORPS. 


Of the generals chosen, the first two 
are well known to the country, Generals 
Young and Corbin having served 
throughout the Civil War in the volun- 
teers and since that time in the regular 
army. General Samuel B. M. Young, 
who succeeds General Nelson A. Miles as 
lieutenant-general, served with distinc- 
tion as a young field officer of cavalry 
during the war, being several times 
wounded. His subsequent career in the 
army has brought him the highest pro- 
fessional reward. As the first chief of 
staff, his office will not be an empty 
honor, such as has been that of the so- 
called commanding general of the army. 
The latter title, of which General Miles 
was the last holder, will now disappear. 
The President will remain, as heretofore, 
commander-in-chief of the army, and the 
senior officer of the service will be his 
chief of staff—a far more logical and ef- 
fective arrangement. Instead of forming 
a fruitful source of friction and mis- 
understanding, the new post will be one 
of definite and highly important duties, 
demanding not only experience and abil- 
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ity, but steadfast application and un- 


swerving loyalty. 


Major-General Henry C. Corbin, who 
becomes the principal assistant to the 
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with thirty years of varied experience in 
army affairs. General Carter is the au- 
thor of many magazine articles on mili- 
tary administration, and-it was to him 









































GENERAL SAMUEL B. M. YOUNG, WHO SUCCEEDS TO THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
ON THE RETIREMENT OF GENERAL MILES, AND WHO BECOMES CHIEF OF STAFF 
WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NEW CORPS. 


chief of staff, is well known as the adju- 
tant-general of the army, upon whom 
President McKinley greatly relied during 
the war with Spain. General Corbin 
brings to his new duties a wide experience 
in administrative affairs and a knowledge 
of public men that no other officer can 
equal. 

Brigadier-General W. H. Carter, the 
third of the generals selected by the 
President, is a graduate of West Point 


that the Secretary of War committed the 
task of preparing the professional details 
of the various bills reorganizing the army. 
He was promoted last year to the grade 
of brigadier-general, and is the only offi- 
eer who, entering the army after the 
close of the Civil War, has passed suc- 
cessively through all the grades to that of 
general. 

Although the need of a General Staff 
has been periodically urged for the past 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY C. CORBIN, ADJUTANT-GENERAL SINCE 1898, APPOINTED PRINCIPAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF. 


quarter of a century, it was not until Mr. 
Root began a study of his department 
with a view to improving its efficiency 
that the scheme was seriously considered. 
With the President and the Secretary of 
War enthusiastically in its favor, the 
corps should soon establish itself in pub- 
lic esteem and become a recognized means 
for the management of our next war, 
whenever it may come, on a better busi- 
ness system than has hitherto prevailed. 
Americans do not favor any rivalry with 
European countries in the matter of 
large armies, but they have a right to ex- 
pect that Congress and the War Depart- 
ment will combine action in order to in- 
sure a state of adequate preparation, so 


far as the wisdom of our officers can fore- 
cast probable contingencies. 


THE GENERAL STAFF AND ITS CRITICS. 


The General Staff has not been estab- 
lished without opposition. The general 
trend of the criticisms elicited by the new 
departure may be gathered from the brisk 
and breezy remarks published by an an- 
tagonistic newspaper, the New Orleans 
Picayune: 

It is already clear that the people behind the 
General Staff idea are preparing to create a military 
oligarchy within the army which will override all 
the various bureaus of the War Department and 
dominate everything within the army that is worth 
dominating. In a word, the chief of staff will be 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


FORMERLY ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 


APPOINTED TO THE GENERAL STAFF CORPS. 


practically the commanding general of the army— 
not nominally, as General Miles has been, but actu- 
ally. The chief of staff should have no such ex- 
tensive powers as the new regulations propose to 
give him, particularly over troops actually on the 
scene. It is entirely unsafe to give a chief of staff 
resident at Washington the power to negative the 
slightest movements of generals commanding in the 
field. 


To this the Army and Navy Journal 
makes a rejoinder which most impar- 
tially-minded readers will probably accept 
as convincing: 


There appears to be an impression on the part 
of the Picayune and other journals that the crea- 
tion of the General Staff involves some radical 
modification of the organic structure of the military 


establishment. Yet nothing of the kind has been 
done or could be done except by changing the Con- 
stitution. The President of the United States is 
commander-in-chief of the army, and his powers 
have neither been enlarged nor curtailed by the 
law creating the General Staff. The purpose of 
that measure is to insure greater directness in exe- 
cuting his policies, and this it aims to do by so 
concentrating and simplifying the processes of mili- 
tary administration that every part of the mechan- 
ism can be counted upon to perform its function 
expeditiously, accurately, and in harmony with all 
the other parts. 

The army is a great business organization, 
and needs an administration based on business 
principles. If the Picayune can propose a system 
better calculated to establish such an administra- 
tion than the General Staff we should like to have 
it do so. 
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The Love of a Section Man. 
= 


Ir was a sizzling hot day on. Section 
17 of the X. & O. Railroad between 
Azalea and Breckenridge. The two 
parallel bands of shining steel rails, 
stretching away into the distance, seemed 
to connect scorching, nebulous oceans. 
Heat waves danced and shimmered above 
them, seemingly not five rail-lengths dis- 
tant as one looked down the track. 

The gang of Section 17 was ,“ liftin’ 
joints ”—removing the worn and sunken 
cross-ties and raising to the normal level 
rail-joints which had been hammered 
down by the pounding of heavy trains. 

There were six in the gang, five and a 
boss. Four were typical “ tarriers ”— 
middle-aged men with visages tanned and 
seamed. About their faded blue eyes, the 
sun-squint, sign of many years’ service 
above yellow gravel and gray metal, had 
traced a network of wrinkles. Three were 
of Irish descent, the fourth of tawny 
German stock. All had the same curious 
expression—a look of endurance and con- 
tentment, a chained-down air that goes 
with narrow intelligence and slow physi- 
eal strength. 

The other two were of different type. 
The boss, Jerry March, was a man of 
forty, short, squat, and square-jawed. 
The searf which bound the neck of his 
cotton shirt alone would have shown his 
authority. March was a slave-driver, the 
type of foreman who, by rasping severity 
of word and manner, but without descent 


to reasonless anger, secures the maximum 


of service from his men with the mini- 
mum of trouble. 

The sixth man was Dick Harley. 
Harley was the antithesis of the boss. 
Had they been millionaires, these two 
would have sought each other’s throats 
on the stock exchange; politicians, they 
would have been rival candidates for 
Congress. A deep, silent, natural dislike 
existed between them. 

Harley was the youngest member of the 
gang—a lad of twenty-four, and frank- 
faced. He was strong with the strength 
and suppleness of a panther. There were 





both intelligence and spirit in the brown 
eyes. His dark hair curled crisply. 

March hated him because Harley was 
young, while he was middle-aged; Harley 
was fairly well educated, while he could 
barely read or write; Harley was ambi- 
tious, and a job as fireman had been prom- 
ised him by the master-mechanic; while 
March was too old a dog to learn new 
tricks. But the chief cause of ill-feeling 
was pretty Nora Conlen, at whose home 
both men boarded, and whom both loved 
devotedly. 

The worldly advantages in this affair 
were all with March. He did not drink. 
Of his forty-five dollars every month, he 
always saved twenty. Harley received 
but a dollar and ten cents a day. He was 
much lower, consequently, in the social 
seale. 

On Sunday March wore a rubber collar 
—an evolution of the old-time paper one 
—and rented half a pew in the church. 
Harley had prospects of being a fireman, 
and ‘firemen on the X. & O. often made 
seventy-five dollars a month; but pros- 
pects did not much appeal to the prosaic 
and practical mind of old John Conlen, 
Nora’s father. 

Conlen was a superannuated section 
hand whose lack of education had pre- 
vented him from becoming a boss. For 
forty years he had labored under a suc- 
cession of bosses, some tyrannical, some 
considerate, but all clothed with the au- 
thority which forced other men to obey. 
To him, to be section foreman was 
greater than to be President of the 
United States. 

But without taking John Conlen or 
Jerry March into consideration, Dick and 
Nora had fallen in love with each other 
and become engaged. Dick, in manly 
fashion, had asked for the girl’s hand. 
Old John was smoking his evening pipe, 
elbows on knees, when the young man 
presented his petition. He removed the 
pipe in silence and spat abstractedly as 
he pondered. 

“You’re a good bye, Dick,” he said 
finally, “an’ I like you. But Nora’s me 


daughter. “Tis a man’s duty to luk afther 
his child. March hez asked me fer her, 
too, and March is a siction boss. 


If you 
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“THERE'LL BE A WEDDIN’ JUST AS QUICK AS THE LORD AND FATHER DOWNEY WILL LET US HAVE IT.” 
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were a boss, Dick, I’d say, ‘ Take her, and 
God bless you!’ But a dollar tin, Dick, 
isn’t much tuh support two; an’ maybe 
more afther a while.” 

“But Morrison has promised to put 
me on firing next spring,” urged Harley. 

“I know, I know. An’ maybe he’ll 
change his mind. March cud give her a 
home to-morrah. He has money in the 
bank. If you only had a siction, Dick;” 
and the old man shook his head and re- 
sumed his pipe. 

“Tf I get a section will you let Nora 
marry me?” queried Dick impetuously. 

Conlen smiled at his eagerness. 

“We'll see when you get ut,” he re- 
turned ecraftily; “but JIll give ye a 
chance, bye. Ill hould March off fer a 
while—himself an’ his roober collar!” 
John could not repress this thrust at 
the airs of the ruling class. 

The conversation was repeated by Dick 
to his sweetheart in the star-lit dusk a 
few hours later. There were tears on the 
girl’s cheeks when he finished, which Dick 
removed, and sighs which he smothered 
in the way observed by prince and peas- 
ant since the world began. 

“That old March!” whispered Nora, 
stamping. a shapely little foot. They 
were at the front gate. March had re- 
turned to his room; still, whispered con- 
versation was more safe. “If he hadn’t 
asked papa for—for me, I’m sure it would 
have been all right. I hate him! I'll 
never marry him, never! If I can’t have 
you, Dick, Pll die an old maid.” . 

Roadmaster McKay avoided Section 
17 as much as possible, for Dick Har- 
ley, with only a year’s experience in 
railroading, wanted a section, and was 
not at all bashful about asking for it. 
The roadmaster liked Dick, too, but there 
are proprieties to be observed. Older men 
in the company’s service must be con- 
sidered. 

One day he spoke of the matter casu- 
ally to March. 

“The boy’s a good worker, and smart,” 
he coneluded. “Keep an eye on him. 
Maybe, if you can recommend it, I'l] do 
something for him after a while.” 

That set March thinking. He saw that 
the day when Dick Harley got a section, 
he also won a wife. March’s course was 
clear in his mind. He must prevent Har- 
ley’s promotion by unfavorable reports to 
the roadmaster. Then he would force his 
rival to quit the road. A rough idea of 


fair play kept him from discharging . 


Harley. : 
“He'll go of his own say-so,” was his 
determination; “but,” he added with a 
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sour grin, “Ill do all I can to help that 
say-so along.” 


II. 


THEREUPON the silent antipathy be- 
tween the two men took active form. 
March tried to nag his rival into quit- 
ting. Harley struggled manfully to hold 
his job and his temper. 

It had gone on for a month, but Dick, 
revolving it all in his mind this blister- 
ing afternoon, acknowledged to himself 
that there must be an explosion soon. It 
was getting beyond endurance. 

“T don’t mind when March rubs it into 
me alone,” he thought. “But when he 
drags Nora into this thing the way he has 
the past few days, something’s going to 
happen. Of course, he started the hand- 
car yesterday to crush my foot on the 
rail; and last week. he bumped. into me 
accidental-like, so the maul would hit 
my fingers instead of the spike. But I’m 
not whinin’. I’m eatin’ a man’s victuals, 
and my vote counts one. Jerry March 
never saw the day he could do me.” 

Harley was driving spikes. No hand 
on the division could do this work better. 
While another man held the tie elose to 
the rail by sitting on the end of a lever, 
Dick sent the spikes home. He handled 
the heavy iron maul in a manner which 
even March secretly admired. From the 
first tap that started the spike into the 
oak, to the last full-cirele swimg that 
clinched it over the flat of the rail, every 
blow was true. With a surface séarce an 
inch in diameter to hit, and an instru- 
ment whose striking surface is no larger 
than a dollar, the section man with the 
spike-maul discounts the cireus stake- 
driver. 

Harley stooped to start the last spike 
at a joint, then straightened himself. 

“ 'There’s.a flaw in that rail,” he said. 

The foreman looked. A foot from the 
end a small crack appeared in the steel. 
“Not dangerous,” March decided men- 
tally, although broken rails have brought 
about more railroad accidents than any 
other cause, and are the bane of a section 
man’s life. 

“There’s a flaw in your eye,” he 
sneered. “ Too much sittin’ up late nights 
makes you see double.” 

“That’s nothin’ to you as long as I do 
my work,” Harley replied evenly. 

“You lie!” The insult passed, for 
etiquette allows it to the boss if he does 
not use it too offensively or too frequently. 
“Tt’s somethin’ to me if it keeps you 
findin’ fault with your betters.” 








STORIETTES. 


“T’m not finding fault.” 

“No back talk, now, young fellow, or 
Tl shut you up.” 

The quartet of “tarriers” exchanged 
looks. March was getting into one of his 
infrequent rages, and they prepared to 
give him his distance if necessary. He 
was a bad man when angry. 

“Tl fix you!” March went on. “A 
word to old John Conlen & 

“ Hold on, March,” said Harley sternly. 
“ Don’t drag any one else into this.” 

March stood in front of Harley and 
shook his fist under the latter’s nose. 

“ A word to old John Conlen about his 
daughter bein’ led astray by you i 

Harley dropped the spike-maul with an 
oath and sprang at him. They sparred 
savagely a moment; then Harley’s right 
fist caught the foreman square in the 
mouth. The rail tripped March as he 
staggered back from the force of the 
blow. In an instant he was rolling over 
and over to the bottom of the steep em- 
bankment. 

The fight was not renewed. In silence 
March clambered up again wiping his 
bleeding lips; while, equally grim and 
quiet, Harley swung the spike-maul. 

It is an unwritten law of the section 
that no may shall quit, no matter what 
his grievance, until the track is safe for 
rolling-stock. Half an hour later, when 
the south-bound local, the last train be- 
fore six o’clock, rumbled by, Harley was 
free to go. The spike-maul was still in 
his hands. Twice he whirled it about his 
head, as if to test his strength, and then 
let go. Describing a mighty are, it. sailed 
fifty yards away into a wheat-field border- 
ing the right of way. 

“T’m done,” he said briefly, and, turn- 
ing, strode down the track to Azalea. 

About supper-time the heat terminated 
in a thunder-shower, which settled into 
an all-night rain, gentle but persistent. 
That kept the four in the Conlen cottage 
together. March, though his face was 
swollen and discolored from Harley’s 
blow, was in rare good humor. He had 
won the long struggle with his rival, for 
Harley must now leave town to seek an- 
other job. 

The young man was down-hearted at 
the prospect of leaving. He had consid- 
erately told his sweetheart only that por- 
tion of the trouble concerning the broken 
rail, representing that as the cause of his 
discharge. March’s triumphant smile 
gave way to an uncomfortable grin when 
Nora occasionally shot him a look of 
fiery contempt. : . 

Old John was in the midst of a story 


> 
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of war-time section work when above the 
patter of the rain were heard hurrying 
footsteps on the walk. Without waiting 
for the formality of an invitation, a man 
threw open the door. It was the operator 
from Azalea depot, and with a nod all 
round he stated his business. 

“Wreck three miles up the track. 
Engine 416, extra freight south, is in the 
diteh with five cars. Nobody hurt. Mc- 
Kay was on the train. They tapped the 
wire, and the wrecking crew has been 
called. The wreck-train’s all ready. They 
want Section 17’s gang.” 

“Three miles up, you say?” asked 
March, rising and reaching for coat and 
hat. “Why, that’s where we worked to- 
day.” 

“T know it. McKay wired that in. Say, 
I got a message here. It concerns both 
you fellows. Shall I read it?” 

Something of awkwardness in the oper- 
ator’s manner made March pause, his 
coat half on. 

“Why, sure,” he said. 

“Go ahead, Billy ”—from Harley, at 
whom the operator looked as if for in- 
structions. 

“ All right; here goes: 

“March, section foreman, discharged for careless- 
ness. Wreck tonight due broken rail on Section 17. 
Rail was spiked this afternoon, but not inspected. 
Harley appointed foreman, with pay from tonight. 

McKay, Roadmaster.” 

Old John was the first to: speak, as the 
operator, after a single comprehensive 
glance, hurried back to his key. 

“Uh-huh! ” he grunted, with great sat- 
isfaction. “I s’pose there’ll be a weddin’ 
pretty quick now. She’s yours, Dick. Ill 
keep me word. You’ve got the siction and 
the ger-rl both.” 

“ There’ll be a weddin’ just as quick as 
the Lord and Father Downey will let us 
have it,” replied Dick, with a side glance 
at March. The deposed foreman, his 
lower jaw hanging, was still endeavoring 
to comprehend it all. “Kiss me, Nora 
dear, till I go out and rouse up the ‘ tar- 
riers. We have a night of it before us.” 

And Nora, smiling, kissed him. 

M. J. Phillips. 


The Sheriff's Dream. 


Tue shadows of the mountains, heralds 
of approaching night, crept slowly east- 
ward across the undulating plain toward 
the little; lonely house. 

From the recesses of the darkening pass 
the night owls hooted derisive answer to 
the eoyotes’ calls. Outside the solitary 
dwelling a little boy paused in his play 
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to listen, wide-eyed, to the clamorous 
concert, while his childish fancies peopled 
peak and gorge with hideous monsters, 
voracious enforcers of maternal edicts. 
Near the brick-red barn a brindled cow 
contentedly chewed the cud while a sun- 
bonneted woman milked her with rapid 
fingers. A squeaking windmill, whose 
slow-moving sails blazoned the enterprise 
of an Eastern firm, reluctantly forced 


sparkling treasure from subterranean 
depths in gurgling and intermittent 
spurts. 


Silently, warily, with ready gun, and 
every sense alert, a man emerged from out 
the deepest shadows and approached the 


boy. He was- dusty, tattered, and un- 
kempt. <A sullen, desperate courage glit- 


tered in the restless eyes. Drawn across 
one bronzed and bony cheek, a fresh and 
livid scar marred and distorted the once 
handsome face. 

“ Folks at home, sonny?” he inquired. 

“Mam is. Pap ain’t. He’s out huntin’ 
Jack Bayliss.” 

“Hunting Jack Bayliss, eh? 
what’s your pap’s name, sonny?” 

“Jim Ross. He’s th’ sheriff, pap is,” 
the boy answered proudly. 

The man with the scar laughed softly. 
Then he threw his gun over his left arm, 
strode round the little house, and met 
the woman near the door. She started 
back, and her bucket of foaming milk 
fell to the ground. The little lad, who had 
run through the house, clung to her skirts. 
Her eyes flashed toward the revolver 
hanging in its holster just within the 
open door. , 

The man with the sear, following her 
glance, stepped through the door and 
buckled the weapon about his waist; then 
he removed his hat and bowed. 

“ Sorry to intrude, Mrs. Sheriff, but ’m 
hungry, and o 

“Not a bite do you git in this house. 
You’d better clear out, and go quick. 
Jim’s due here enny minnit, an’ ef he 
corners you again you'll git more’n a 
sear!” 

“Madam, your prevarication is really 
painful. You know that my dear friend, 
the sheriff, is far distant, seeking one 
Bayliss, who doesn’t happen to be in the 
same vicinity. Come, Mrs. Ross, I don’t 
wish to be rude, but my time is valuable. 
If you'll not oblige me I must help my- 
self, and a man makes such a litter about 
_ the kitchen, you know.” 

The woman dropped into a chair and 
gazed up at the man defiantly. 

“Not a step do I take fer th’ likes of 
you,” she exclaimed. 


And 
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“Thank you. I am pleased to expe- 
rience the proverbial hospitality of the 
people of the plains. Fortunately, this 
cupboard seems to be plentifully stocked.” 

The man ate hastily, but heartily, while 
the woman and child watched him 
silently. Finally he arose. 

“ Now, Mrs. Sheriff,” he said jocularly, 
“T shall have to borrow a horse—your 
husband very carelessly shot mine, you 
know.” ji 

“ FWain’t a horse on the place,” said the 
woman exultantly. “Jim took ’em both. 
Ef he sees you he’ll-be glad to give you a 
lift, though.” 

“No doubt—a high and a long one. 
Good-day, Mrs. Sheriff. Your cordiality 
shall never be forgotten. Your cheering - 
words spur me to fresh effort along my 
chosen line of endeavor. I sincerely hope 
this little incident may not give you ner- 
vous prostration. Give my regards to 
Jim when he returns. Sorry he wasn’t 





inl” 
On the threshold he bowed again, and 
jauntily strode away. The woman 


slammed and bolted the door behind him. 

Peering cautiously into the gloomy 
night, the man with the sear suddenly 
halted, half crouched. The keen and rest- 
less eyes had caught the reflection of a 
strange red glow upon the eastern sky. 
Gazing wonderingly for a moment, he 
slung the gun across his sinewy back and 
nimbly ascended the squeaking windmill. 
From its top he watched the red glare 
deepen and expand. At the edge of the 
horizon flames danced and flickered, dart- 
ing yellow tongues athwart the cloudy 
sky. Dark, swiftly-moving forms, sil- 
houetted against the fiery glow, appeared 
and vanished intermittently. Echoing up 
to him came strange, faint cries, terribly 
significant to ears that knew their mean- 
ing. 

The man with the sear descended 
swiftly, rapped at the bolted door, and 
called to the woman. 

“T thought you was gone fer good,” 
she answered angrily. “You ean’t 
come ss 

“Mrs. Ross, a war party of Apaches 
crossed the line last week, to the south of 
us. Some or all of them are only a few 
miles to the east, murdering and. burn- 
ing. The cavalry must have turned them 
this way. They are headed for the pass 
yender, and this ranch is directly in their 
path.” 

“Tt won’t work, Jack Bayliss. There 
ain’t been no Injuns this far north fer 
years. Ef you wasn’t lyin’ you’d be 
hustlin’ away to save your own scalp.” 
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The man with the scar hesitated and 
glanced toward the mountains, where 
shelter and safety awaited him. Then he 
stepped back, hurled himself against the 
door, and crashed into the room. The 
woman faced him with an uplifted axe. 

The man rushed, parried a desperate 
blow, and wrenched the weapon from the 
woman’s hands. He seized the boy and 
sprang out over the wrecked door. The 
mother followed fiercely. Out on the 
open plain the man halted, and, as the 
woman came up, released the screaming 
child. . 

“ Look and listen! ” he cried. 

The fiery tongues, seen now from where 
they stood, leaped higher up the sky. The 
fiendish yells swept faintly down the 
freshening wind, mingling with a wom- 
an’s shriek of mortal agony. The woman 
saw and heard—and understood. 

“My God!” she moaned, hugging the 
boy to her breast. “ And Jim’s out there 
somewhere. It’s all my fault! Jim 
wanted to move to town when he was 
elected, an’ I wouldn’t.” 

“Don’t worry about Jim,” said the man 
with the scar. “He'll take care of him- 
self. Come quick! We must reach the 
mountains before they see us. We can’t 
stand them off here—they’d roast us out; 
and we daren’t take to the prairie—the 
moon will soon be wp. Give me the boy.” 

Half way to the mountains they heard 
a dull crescendo of galloping hoofs. 

“They’re coming fast,” muttered the 
man with the sear, seizing the panting 
woman’s hand. “Don’t hold so tight, 
sonny; you’re choking me.” 

The hoof-beats ceased. A fresh light 
flickered overhead, faint at first, then 
stronger, brighter, brilliant, illuminating 
the mountainsides, causing fantastic 
shadows to dance and dart across the 
rocky crags. 

“They’ve fired the ranch,” panted the 
man, as they halted to gather breath for 
the climb. “ They’ll see us now.” 

A chorus of exultant yells rang out; the 
sound of galloping hoofs started afresh 
and swiftly swelled. 

“ They’ve seen us!” exclaimed the man 
with the sear. “Hurry, now! Up there, 
~ to the left—around that boulder, and then 
back under the ledge. Good, we’re shel- 
tered from the light! Here, take the boy 
and lie down flat!” He handed her the 
revolver. “Don’t shoot unless they get 
in—and then only three times. Save two 
for the boy and yourself. Do you under- 
stand?” 

The woman gripped 
nodded, and shuddered. 


the weapon, 
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Unslinging his Winchester, the man 
with the sear crouched behind the rocks 
at the mouth of the cavity. The light of 
battle shone in the restless eyes; ~ the 
broad, strong jaw was rigid. He looked 
down on the approaching foe and calmly 
counted them—ten demons, almost 
naked, hideously bedaubed. Ten for but 
a moment, for there were only nine after 
the Winchester spoke! 

Swerving, separating right and left, the 
nine vanished into the darkness that 
flanked the glare on either side. The 
hoof-beats ceased. 

With weapon poised, the man with the 
sear crouched low. His eyes flashed 
swiftly from right to left, from left to 
right, his ears were strained to catch the 
slightest sound. <A rattle of rocks to the 
right—a flitting of a crouching, dusky 
form—a shot—a wailing yell—a crash! 
The man with the scar pumped up a 
fresh cartridge as he quickly shifted his 
position. 

A flash and report to the left—the shrill 
song of a bullet glancing from the rock 
he had just left. 

“Too slow, my friend!” he muttered. 

The moments passed. The flames from 
the ranch died down. The - darkness 
deepened. 

Two forms sprang forward from the 
rocks below, and dropped an instunt be- 
fore the Winchester flashed. An answer- 
ing flash came from the left; a bullet cut 
its way through the left forearm of the 
man with the sear and sped on singing. 

“ One on me,” laughed the man with the 
scar, setting his teeth. 

The woman tore a strip from her apron, 
crawled forward, and bound the bleeding 
arm. Then there came a volley from 
front, right, and left. The man with the 
scar swayed on his knees and slowly sank 
upon his hands, the blood streaming over 
his face. The woman, sobbing hysteric- 
ally, raised the revolver and turned to- 
ward the boy. 

The pounding of rushing horses rose 
from the eastward plain. From out the 
night a bugle-call rang clear, mingled 
with shouts. The man with the scar 
struggled to his knees, essayed to cheer, 
clutched at the flinty rocks, and pitched 
forward, motionless, upon his face. 

A seamper of ponies, devil-ridden, flee- 
ing up the pass—the thunder of pursuing 
cavalry—a man’s voice calling: 

“Mary, Mary, for God’s sake, are you 


! Oh, Jim! We’re safe, thank 
God—and Jack Bayliss!” : 
Later in the night the man with the 



























sear stirred, opened his eyes, and sat up. 
He lifted his hand to his bandaged head 
and looked about him. The woman and 
the little boy were sleeping. The sheriff 
sat at his feet, a gun across his knees, 
The man with the sear smiled grimly. 

“ You come to quicker ’n I expected,” 
the sheriff remarked. “ You’ll be good as 
new by mornin’.” 

“You were winner anyhow,” said the 
man with the sear pleasantly. “ Reward’s 
the same, you know, dead or alive.” 

The sheriff glanced at the woman and 
child, then looked out over the moon-lit 
prairie toward the smoking ruins. 

“T jest had a little nap, bein’ purty 
well tuckered out,” he remarked reflec- 
tively, “an’ I dreamt the blamedest, 
queerest dream. Want to tell it to ye be- 
fore we start. Dreamt you was dead, or 
we thought ye was, an’ while Mary an’ 
the boy was sleepin’ I went down to kind 
o’ invoice what was left on the ranch. 
While I was nosin’ ’round down there, 
derned ef you didn’t rise from the tomb, 
grab your gun an’ belt there, an’ sneak 
down an’ jump on one of my two hosses 
down yonder—in that clump of chaparral. 
It was lucky Pd took most of th’ money 
off you, so.as to ease up th’ bank. Dreamt 
ye dug out straight fer the Blue Pass, the 
only one that hain’t guarded jest now, an’ 
was over the line before we struck your 
trail. Terrible onlucky fer you that 
dreams allers goes by contraries! ” 

There was something in the tone that 
caused the man with the sear to look up 
quizzically. 

The sheriff arose, yawned, stretched his 
arms, and clambered down toward the 
smoldering house. 

The man with the sear struggled to his 
feet, seized gun and belt, and vanished in 
the direction of the clump of chaparral. 
Frank N. Stratton. 


A Sentimental Episode. 
L. 





Into the library the joeund sunlight 
never penetrated. Through a _far- 
domed skylight a pale antidote to dark- 
ness filtered, and high above the shelves 
of books were narrow apertures through 
which a dusty-pearly glimmer came. The 
unstirred air was heavy with the musty 
scents of leather and yellowing pages. 

All the habitués of the big, quiet rooms, 
the attendants among the aisles and cases, 
the readers at the long tables, seemed to 
partake of the quality of the place. Pale, 
intent, unruffled, they bent above their 
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work, apparently unvisited by the gusty 
eurrents of ardor and ambition that be- 
long to the world whose realities are 
action and not learning, emotion and not 
theory. If occasionally some vigorous 
youth, some dewy maiden, added them- 
selves to the list of workers, cither they 
soon ceased to come at all or they gradu- 
ally merged into the drab fellowship of 
the older readers. 

Winslow, angular, earnest, somewhat 
anemic, had been working daily in the 
library for almost six months. He had 
brought many illusions with him from 
rural New England. and chief among 
them the belief that the literary life is, 
next to the priestly, the highest. That 
he should be working a slow way through 
the theological school on the income de- 
rived from his labors as exchange editor 
of the Weekly Christian Fireside Corner 
seemed to him to make him the most 
highly favored of mortals. The musty 
atmosphere of the library appealed to him 
as the subtle aroma of learning, and he 
rejoiced that the meager resources of his 
office made him so dependent upon the 
institution. 

But even a devoutly content young 
man of narrow experience and ignorant 
enthusiasms has his periods of gloom. 
One of these was upon Winslow a certain 
April morning. He had heard a great 
preacher the night before, and had been 
depressed by the realization of the gulf 
between his powers, even his beliefs, and 
those of the eloquent divine. He had 
come away wondering if, after all, he 
were not fitter to dig and hoe as his 
fathers had done before him than to stir 
men’s hearts and consciences. 

He disposed his papers and magazines 
dully. Truly this was a poor makeshift 
for intellectual work, this of his! “ Jot- 
tings from the Mission Field in Poly- 
nesia,” “Winter Work of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of Lima, Ohio ”—and some- 


* where in the world men thought out prob- 


lems, felt truth and beauty, wrought 
them out with hand and word, were 
stirred to deeds of selfless love! He set 
his’ lips and plunged into the pile be- 
fore him like the conscientious hack he 
was. 

Suddenly. across the gloom of his 
mood, which even labor could not subdue, 
he was conscious of a fragrance, as if an 
opened door had let in a warm breath 
from a sweetbrier hedge. A sense of sun- 
shine glowed about him. He looked up. 
A girl had seated herself in the vacant 
chair beside him at the table. He knew 
at once that it was the yellow of her hafr 
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“I CAN'T LET IT GO ON. IT WAS I WHO CUT OUT THE PLATES!” 


which had brought the brightness into she patted them into decorous, non-com- 
the dull hall. mittal flatness. She was clothed as no 

She pulled off her long gloves, which other woman in all the shirt-waisted, 
kept the shape of her soft hands until short-skirted, practical mob in the library 



































was clothed, as no other woman whom 
Winslow had ever seen had been clothed 
—in long, clinging things, delicate as 
mist, warm as amber. Her black gauze 
hat with roses crushed between her shi- 
ning hair and the brim gave the only dark 
note to her costume. 

When she had made a pile of her gloves, 
her lacy handkerchief, her moleskin 
purse, she looked from right to left in 
evident embarrassment. Then she spoke 
to Winslow. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, and it 
seemed to him that a delicate finger 
played upon a tight-drawn cord in his 
heart—* I beg your pardon, but I have 
never been here before. How does one 
get a book out?” 

Card catalogue and book catalogue, 
reference shelves and index volumes— 
how he enjoyed explaining the system to 
her in the whispered gutturals the rules 
of the reading-room demanded! How he 
triumphed when she finally handed him 
for revision the ticket she had made out, 
with her name serawled upon it—‘ Milli- 
cent Morrice.” 

Millicent Morrice! Oh, honey-throated 
birds of spring! Millicent Morrice! Oh, 
swaying lilacs in the April air! Millicent 
Morrice! And the ladies’ auxiliary of 
Lima, Ohio! 


II. 


THE worship which that morning in- 
augurated was a very silent one. Wins- 
low looked hungrily for her coming; and 
could do no work until she was establish- 
ed in her place. Then the dear delight of 
her nearness destroyed the power to labor. 
The days when she did not come at all 
were feverish with agitation and disap- 
pointment, Yet when she- was there 
they had small speech together. Occa- 
sionally she borrowed a bit of paper or an 
eraser. It filled him with foolish rap- 
ture to sharpen her pencils, to answer her 
occasional little questions. Once, in a 
spring shower, he followed her tapping 
high heels and her trailing skirts down 
the library stairs and begged her to bor- 
row his umbrella. She would not do that, 
however, and merely permitted him to 
hold it over her on the way to the ear. 
But after that he could not touch the 
gnarled wood handle without a pan in 
his heart. 

The books with which she was busied 
during her uncertain hours at the library 
he sometimes drew out after she had gone, 
that he«might have the pale pleasure of 
resting his wrists and fingers where hers 
8m 
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had been. They were books of plates— 
wonderful things showing in gorgeous 
color the progress of the art of dress in 
all countries. Winslow remembered that 
she did a good deal of tracing in connec- 
tion with her reading. He wondered if 
she were one of the artistic dressmakers 
of whom he sometimes read. He hoped 
not. It smacked too much of worldliness 
and frivolity to suit his prejudices. In 
the days before he had seen her, he had 
been very firmly of the opinion that 
teaching and nursing were the only two 
occupations in which a woman should 
engage. He trembled now toward greater 
leniency. After all, had not Providence 
sowed the poppy with the corn? 

She had not been to the library for a 
week, and the Weekly Christian Fireside 
Corner had suffered grievously, when one 
of the attendants paused beside Winslow 
one morning. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “but do 
you happen to remember the date when 
that actress was here last?” 

“ Actress? What actress?” demanded 
Winslow. 

“Miss Morrice, the young lady that 
generally sits by you, sir.” 

“ She’s not an actress,” protested Win- 
slow. The stage and the saloon had been 
held twin evils in his training. 

“Yes, sir, she is. Or she was. Small 
parts in the East Side: Stock Company, 
on Fifteenth Street. I’ve often seen her.” 

Winslow sat stunned for a minute. 
Then he roused himself to shake his head. 

“T don’t remember when she was here,” 
he answered dully. 

Back of the distributing-table there 
was a consultation of the officials. Once 
more an attendant came to him. 

“ Would you mind stepping back for a 
few minutes?” he said. “Mr. Brown 
wants to see you for a minute.” 

“Mr. Brown?” 

“ He’s the head librarian.” 

Winslow went into the space behind 
the counter, and was led into a small 
room. His wits were still wool-gathering. 
He was trying to reconcile all that he be- 
lieved about the stage and its devotees 
with all that his heart held about the 
lovely, living sunbeam which had slipped 
into that dusty room. He could give but 
secant intelligence to the questions of the 
head librarian. Suddenly it flashed upon 
him that they were accusing him of 
theft, or at least probing him in regard to 
theft. Pages had been cut from valuable 
books, they were saying. He roused him- 
self to deny the charge. He was finely 
indignant. He—he, Hezekiah Winslow 
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of Danvers Heights—to be accused of 
cutting paltry pages from a book—a vol- 
ume of costume plates! 

He was convincing in his anger and 
amazement. They apologized to him 
finally. The cutting had been so neatly 
done, they said, that they had only just 
discovered it. He and the young actress 
who sometimes sat next to him were the 
only persons who had drawn out the book 
in six months. They were sorry and 
grieved to have put him to such incon- 
venience, but 

“She’s just come in,” whispered the 
boy at the door. Hezekiah drew a long 
breath. Still dazed by the revelation of 
her profession, he did not grasp the uglier 
significance of the librarian’s summons 
for her. 

She came into the little room in an- 
other minute. She looked at her neigh- 
bor of the library table, and she blushed. 
Before that she had been quite pale. In 
the sudden clarification which shock and 
anger had given his senses, he saw her in 
a new light. Her trailing gown seemed 
pitiful and tawdry; her picture hat, her 
long gloves, all her little fragilities of 
attire, were poor and miserable. Of 
course she was an actress! How had he 
failed to see it so long? But when he es- 
sayed to turn contemptuously away, he 
found himself gripped by pity and a 
yearning to protect her. 

The head librarian began his speech. 
Millicent’s eyes were covered by her 
heavy, fringed lids. She was drawing her 
breath very slowly. Her tightly closed 
lips were pale. Her little hands were 
clenched. Was it possible her gloves had 
always been so worn and shabby? She 
listened to the accusation against herself 
without looking up. Seeing her.so friend- 
less, so hunted, so hurt, Winslow forgot 
all his past and all his future in the rush- 
ing desire to serve her. 

“Gentlemen,” he interrupted sharply, 
“T should not have let this thing go so 
far. I never supposed that this—this 
young lady—would be subjected to this. I 
can’t let it go on. It was I who cut out 
the plates!” 

The frail little figure in the pongee 
frock shuddered. There was a moment’s 
silence, while Mr. Brown looked du- 
biously at his assistants. Then through 
the pale lips of the porcelain-pretty girl 
there came some words so low that they 
had to lean toward her to hear them. 

“T don’t know why he—this gentleman 
—says this. I cut the plates myself. I 





mounted them and framed them and sold 
them.” 
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“She is overwrought,” explained Win- 
slow hotly and hoarsely. “She does not 
realize what she is saying. I and only 
F ” 


“Tf you don’t believe me,” cried the 
girl miserably, “when I tell you ’m a 
thief, go to the places where I sold the 
things. He doesn’t know them! I lost my 
engagement early in the spring. I have 
been sick, in the hospital. I didn’t get 
another. And I had less and less money, 
and I got hungry. A library—it wasn’t 
like a person. And he has nothing to do 
with it!” 

Then at last she raised her eyes to his 
defiantly, honestly, and with a strange, 
stabbing look of homage and abasement. 

“ At any rate,” he said heavily, to the 
men standing stricken silent about them, 
“T can reimburse the library for the loss, 
if it will not prosecute Miss Morrice.” 

Mr. Brown waved his hand in repudia- 
tion of the idea of prosecution. The 
room was somehow cleared swiftly of all 
but the two, and across its emptiness Miss 
Morrice looked at Hezekiah Winslow. 

“Oh,” she cried, “why are you good 
to me? I am not a bad girl—I never was 
before. But I was so tired—and why are 
you so good to me?” 

There was a great tenderness and pity 
in Hezekiah’s heart, and a great warmth, 
too. The bird with a broken wing, to be 
cherished, to be made whole again—this 
was suddenly dearer to him than the far- 
darting thing whose flights he had not 
dared hope to follow. 

“Don’t you know why I am so good to 
you, as you call it?” he said brokenly. 
“Don’t you know? Then you must let 
me teach you! Ah, my dear, my dear, if 
you must cry, cry here—here in my 


arms! ” 
Katherine Hoffman. 


A Romance of Old Books. 
z. 


Youne Trentham, pursuing Tom Paine 
pamphlets, lighted on Ellser’s shop. It 
was a summer afternoon, and the cavern- 
ous basement looked cool, with the dark 
masses of books piled about. The propri- 
etor smoked a pipe by the door while his 
daughter Katrina dusted some rarities in 
the corner case. 

“Baine? We got him,” said Ellser to 
Trentham, and immediately he could be 
heard wheezing over the pamphlets in the 
rear room. 

Trentham caught Katrina’s neighborly 
blue eves. He mentally compared her 














among the books to Marguerite trans- 
ported to Faust’s library, and he was so 
satisfied with himself for thinking of the 
comparison that he smiled at her cor- 
dially. Katrina giggled, and poked her 
yellow head into the cupboard, where she 
could blush as much as she pleased. She 
was a pretty little girl of twenty years—a 
child in the estimation of the venerable 
Trentham, who was twenty-five. 

Trentham strolled in the next day, 
searching for a copy of Arbuthnot’s 
“Lewis Baboon Turned Honest.” The 
title visibly staggered Katrina. She was 
alone in the shop. 

“T saw it yesterday on that shelf,” said 
Trentham, and they hunted for the tract 
in company. When her father returned 
they were still hunting, but old Ellser 
found “ Lewis Baboon ” readily enough. 

Now, it was part of Philip Trentham’s 
nature to try to make all breathing crea- 
tures fond of him—men, women, dogs, 
horses. He could no more prevent this 
unconscious effort than he could help 
being tall and dark and sensitive and 
clever. His visits to the book-store were 
very frequent that summer. He explain- 
ed to Mr. Ellser that it was a- lonely 
season for him. Often he would appear 
with black care perched ostentatiously on 
his shoulder, and then he would puff at 
Ellser’s villainous, oily tobacco and read 
speechlessly for hours behind the further- 
most counter. Possibly the following 
day he would be overflowing with good 
spirits, and nosing out funny German 
poetry for Katrina, which they would set 
at once to impromptu music. 

After one of these occasions Katrina 
found a square blue envelope on the floor. 
It was addressed to Trentham in an un- 
mistakably fashionable and feminine 
hand, and the monogram on the back was 
“ A.G.” Katrina was ashamed of her un- 
ladylike wonder about A. G. 

Indeed, both of the Ellsers were excep- 
tionally well-bred, and Trentham esteemed 
them highly. 
and it was printed in the Lamplight 
Monthly. He did not, however, show the 
story to Katrina. For the purposes of 
fiction, he had been obliged to make her 
old enough to have a woman’s heart, 
which was a manifest and laughable 
absurdity. 

In the autumn Katrina met A.G. She 
knew, somehow, who the slender, bronze- 
haired lady was, even before she heard 
Trentham presenting her father to Miss 
Gordon. 

“ And here,” continued Trentham, 
Katrina.” 


“ is 
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“How do you do?” said Miss Gordon 
warmly. “I have read about you, Ka- 
trina. What a dear old place! Phil, it is 
quite as characteristic as you wrote me.” 

She smiled at Ellser, who was bowing 
with prodigious and ancient ceremony. 
Katrina resented the smile vaguely. Miss 
Gordon’s_ faintly-perfumed petticoats 
rustled along the bookcases. 

“Tn this cupboard we keep our special 
treasures,” said Trentham, pulling out a 
thin volume at random and declaiming 
from the title page. “For example: 
‘Daiphantus; or, the Passions of Love. 
Comical to Read, but Tragical to Act. 


Printed for William Cotton, London, 
1604. Eh, Agnes?” 
“Flow attractive!” she murmured, 


somewhat mechanically. 

“Ellser, you may send the ‘Daiphantus’ 
to Miss Gordon;” and Trentham wrote 
her address in Ellser’s ledger. 

“ Now it’s my turn to give presents,” 
said she, peering at the shelf as if the 
transaction -was a sort of game “I 
choose the searlet binding for you.” 

“Zimmerman on _ Solitude!” cried 
Trentham, with a queer chuckle. “ Well, 
if there’s anything in omens! ” 

Katrina decided that Miss Gordon did 
not care for books as Trentham and her 
father did. 


II. 


Kartrina’s cheeks had become rather 
pallid with the winter; the indoor work 
was-.sunless and unfit for her. Ellser 
pinched her chin affectionately. 

“The dead mother would not love to 
see you so white, liebchen,” said he. “ You 
go for a while to Aunt Ida by Long 
Island, yes?” 

Katrina objected. She changed the 
subject by asking if Mr. Trentham was 
poor. 

“T judge he is not rich,” replied the 
bookseller. 

“Miss Gordon is rich. Why are they 
not married?” 

“T will ask her, will I?” he queried, 
grinning. 

One rainy evening the young journalist 
called, and Katrina caught her breath at 
the glimpse of him. He was bending 
over a small valise which he was tugging 
into the shop, but she could see his face, 
and it was haggard and hopeless, like the 
face of one starving in sight of food. 

“Hello!” said Trentham. “I’ve 
brought you a collection, Mr. Ellser.” 
“So? To sell it?” 

“T want to give it to you, if you'll let 
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me. Just a notion of mine, and the books 
are mine, too. You see—well, I’m going 
to hide myself somewhere, and ee 
broke off, leaning against a pyramid of 
tattered magazines. ‘ 

“But you are sick!” protested the 
dealer. 

Trentham snapped his fingers. “ Non- 
sense! Never better in my life, honestly. 
Now, about my books.” 

“ Why, it is a great kindness for you to 
give them. I take them only if I can send 
you the money they bring. Yes, that is 
the only way I take them, Mr. Trentham. 
For it must be you are in a money 
trouble.” 

The visitor’s eyes met Katrina’s for the 
first time, and he grasped her hand. 

“T am not in the slightest money 
trouble,” he insisted. “I have a fancy to 
leave my little library here, that’s all.” 

Ellser was obstinate. 

“Perhaps,” began Katrina timidly, 
“if you give my father the name where 
you are going—my father will promise to 
keep it secret. Perhaps then he will take 
the books.” 

“Oh, well, there it is, if you promise.” 
Trentham yielded impulsively, and 
scrawled an address on a corner of wrap- 
ping paper. Ellser carried the memoran- 
dum to a lamp, scanning it solemnly. 

“Do not let him send me money for 
the books, Katrina,” said Trentham to 
her. “I shall just have the nuisance of 
sending it back. Besides, I don’t need 
money. I need—what I can’t have.” 

“T wish I could help you to what you 
need,” whispered the girl. 

Trentham swallowed something in his 
throat. “God bless you!” he groaned. 
“ Good-by, Mr. Ellser. I shall always re- 
member you. Good-by!” and, shaking 
hands with both of them, he stumbled to 
the steps. ‘ 

“ Nova Scotia,” Ellser spelled from the 
wrapping paper. “ Poor fellow! We will 
sell the books for him, anyhow. He runs 
to Canada from a debt.” 

“No,” sighed Katrina drearily; “I do 
not think so.” 

In the morning they made a catalogue 
of the contents of the valise. Katrina 
repeated the titles of the volumes while 
her father listed them. The list was to 
be reproduced on the copying press, and 
the copies mailed to their customers. 

“Samuel Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,” read 
Katrina. “London, 1720.” 

“ Earliest illustrated edition,” grunted 
Ellser. “We make him twelve—fifteen 
dollars. Go on.” 
“<DPaiphantus; or, the 
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Love. 
oh!” 

“ What is it, then?” 

The old German’s memory was lax. 
Katrina did not jog it. Nor did she tell 
her father what it may mean when a lady 
returns a young man’s presents. 

The musty shop was particularly dark 
and gloomy that morning when Katrina 
sat down to address the envelopes for the 
book-circulars. She ruffled the pages of 
the ledger meditatively, and thought 
harder than she had ever thought in all 
her life before. Finally she addressed a 
single envelope, dropped it in the mail 
box, and concealed the rest of the circu- 
lars and stamps.in her private drawer. 
Then she slipped a certain piece of wrap- 
ping paper between the leaves of the 
“ Daiphantus.” This much she would do 
and no more. Her lips trembled, for it 
was her first appeal to destiny. 

Katrina wickedly misinformed — her 
father that she had sent all of the adver- 
tisements, and because his patrons did 
not respond to them, Ellser grumbled for 
three days. But on the fourth day a slen- 
der, bronze-haired person alighted from a 
carriage in front of the basement, and 
Katrina fied like a frightened bird to the 
blackness of the rear room. 

“Yes, it was Miss Gordon,” said Mr. 
Ellser, when the girl returned. “ The cir- 
cular brought her.. She asked for Tren- 
tham, but I revealed nothing, as I had 
promised.” 

“Did she buy books?” 

“A few.” 

Who shall measure the fear in Ka- 
trina’s heart as the blue eyes timorously 
searched the shelves? The “ Daiphantus ” 
was missing. 

“ You were right, father,” said Katrina. 
“T shall go to Aunt Ida.” 


II. 


Comical to Read, but Tragical ’— 


So Katrina was not in the shop when 
Trentham arrived, some weeks later. 
Miss Gordon was with him, and they 
seemed to be extravagantly happy. 

“Well, I was expecting to see you,” 
asserted Mr. Ellser. ° 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” said Trentham. 
“ But, you see, I received a letter which 
made it absolutely necessary for me to 
come back; ” and he looked at Miss Gor- 
don and laughed contentedly. . 

“We, owe a great deal to you, Mr. 
Ellser,” she added, blushing. “ You saved 
us from being a perpetual, quarrelsome 
pair of fools, and we owe it all to you.” 

“To me?” echoed the store-keeper. 




















“That is, to one of your books,” ex- 
plained Trentham. “Agnes wouldn’t 
have known where a fool had hidden him- 
self, and wouldn’t have rescued him from 
life-long idiocy, if she hadn’t found— 
accidentally left in a book, you know ? 

Miss Gordon implored silence with her 
forefinger. 

“By: the way, how’s that pretty Ka- 
trina?” she asked. 

“Oh, she is well,” said Ellser. “TI shall 
tell her that you are here again, Mr. 
Trentham, and she will be glad.” 

Edward Boltwood. 








Cousin Louisa’s Box. 
% 


“Tr the box will only come in time!” 
exclaimed Laura. “ Cousin Louisa wrote 
‘I am sending’ three days ago, Ellen. Do 
you think it could have gone astray?” 

“ Oh, it is probably waiting in the hall 
till Cousin Louisa can remember to tele- 
phone for the expressman,” said Ellen, 
laying the rug she had just been shaking. 
“We could wear our old muslins e 

“Oh, no!” lLaura’s answer was a wail 
of distress. “ With two silk gowns com- 
ing! I wish I could see them! ” 

An outsider would not have known that 
Laura was blind until he discovered the 
lack of direction in the gentle blue eyes. 
She was very pretty, far prettier than 
her twin, though the two were curiously 
alike, having the same heavy auburn hair 
and delicate skins. 

“ Wasn’t it sweet of Mrs. Warren to in- 
vite us?” Laura went on presently. 

“Oh, I don’t know. If she was going 
to ask her old neighbors at all, why not 
us?” Ellen was apt to ruffle up at her 
sister’s gentle gratitude. “They always 
had us in theveld days—and they’re only 
a little richer.” 

“Well, but we are seven years older,” 
Laura insisted, “and we’re more than a 
little poorer, and I’ve become—well, I 
don’t see how I can add much to the 
gaiety of a garden party!” 

“That is absurd! Any one as pretty as 
you adds to anything,” said Ellen ‘mpa- 
tiently. 

“T am truly pretty still, Ellen?” The 
question had evidently been at Laura’s 
lips for a long time, waiting for courage. 
“ You don’t say that to—comfort me?” 

“Why, Laura, you are the prettiest 
woman I know! Your lovely red hair— 
and your eyes are so blue and nice; and 
you haven’t any lines. I’ve got lots.” 
Laura drew a deep breath of relief. 
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“Tam so glad! Giles said so, but then, 
of course, he felt sorry.” Her twin 
winced, but she went on unconsciously: 
“T do hope Cousin Louisa has gone in for 
quiet things this year—we must be a 
eredit to Giles. We'll keep our grandeur 
for a surprise. If the box would only 
come!” 

Cousin Louisa’s box was an institution 
that became yearly more exciting as her 
prosperity increased. Cotton linings had 
given place to silk, lace was no longer 
cut off, the coats were of a newer vintage, 
the blouses scarcely worn at all from the 
standpoint of the twins. The things 
fitted with almost no alterations; the only 
drawback was that with prosperity 
Cousin Louisa’s taste showed a tendency 
to rashness, Big, splashing patterns some- 
times brought dismay at the opening of 
the box, and last year a strawberry satin 
blouse had proved impossible in the same 
room with the two auburn heads. 

The click of the gate made them both 
start, then a whistled call preceded heavy 
steps on the porch. 

“ Oh, it’s only Giles,” said Laura, 

Ellen impulsively lifted her hands to 
the duster that bound her head, but 
dropped them again and went on rubbing 
up the furniture with frowning energy 
as Giles Warren pushed open the door. 
The seven years during which the old 
Warren place had stood closed seemed to 
have made little or no change in Giles. 
He was perhaps somewhat intensified— 
bulkier, handsomer, more emphatically 
masculine, his jokes a little worse, his 
kind heart even more thoughtful; but 
prosperity and experience had not modi- 
fied the effect of simplicity and strength 
that Ellen called his “ Newfoundland 
quality.” Since he had come back, he 
had fallen into the old way of dropping in 
daily; only, instead of lumbering: about 
after Ellen, he devoted himself to amu- 
sing Laura. At least, so it seemed to 
Ellen, and she abruptly effaced herself as 
often as possible. 

Laura found her twin’s temper some- 
what uncertain these days, but bore with 
it very mildly and sweetly. People no- 
ticed that Laura’s blindness had aged her 
twin more than it had herself. Perhaps 
Giles noticed it, too, for his greeting was 
a protest. 

“ Why do you wear that thing on your 
head, Ellen?” 

“To keep the dust out,” she answered, 
with a serenity that was really defiance. 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, take it off,” 
commanded Giles, with the ease of old 
acquaintance. “ What are you knitting, 
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Laura—something to wear at our garden 
party?” 

“Well, if you think a neat effect in 
wash-rags would be becoming wf 

She laughed, holding up her work for 
him to see. Ellen left the room with her 
sweeping sheets and did not come back, 
though he lingered a long time. 

On the morning of the garden party 
Ellen reluctantly took out the two muslin 
dresses and put irons to heat. 

“But when we might wear silk!” 
mourned Laura. “I did want to look 
nice; it’s my excuse for going. You can 
say clever things, but I—oh, listen! ” 

Her quick ears had caught a sound of 
rattling wheels. She waited breathlessly, 
with finger lifted for silence, as they 
came nearer, her face changing wonder- 
fully from hope to joyous certainty. 

Five minutes later Ellen knelt by the 
box and lifted a layer of tissue. 

“Oh, blue, Laura—the loveliest dull 
blue!” she exclaimed. “ And so prettily 
made! Cousin Laura must have re- 
formed, or else——” 

She stopped abruptly. A second layer 
of tissue had disclosed the other silk 
gown, and for the moment she had no 
words for her dismay. No doubt the city 
called it a new shade and gave it some 
elaborate name, but to her it was unmiti- 
gated and undisguisable magenta, the 
terrible, discordant color of two decades 
ago. She glanced from the harsh expanse 
to her sister’s auburn hair; the combina- 
tion was intolerable. Ellen\spread the 
gown across her lap and looked at it in 
blank silence. 

“T am so glad they are blue,” said 
Laura happily, taking the thing away 
from her to explore its trimming with 
her fingers. “I like the way this goes, 
with the little capes. Is it the same 
shade?” 

“ Brighter,” 
pause. 

“ Well, I don’t mind that. What dear 
sleeves! Which one do you like best, 
Ellen?” 

Ellen pressed her hands tightly to- 
gether and looked away. 

“You choose,” she said shortly. 

“ Well, I like this one best ;” and Laura 
held up the bastard red. “ But let’s try 
them on before we decide. We must both 
look as nice as we ca... If one is prettier 





answered Ellen after a 


than the other, you’ve got to take it. 
You are always so horrid and unselfish! ” 
She chattered happily as she took off her 
cotton gown and put on the dull blue silk, 
finding her way deftly among its hooks 
and bands. 


She was a picture when she 
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turned to her sister. “How does it 
look?” she asked. 

“ Very well indeed,” 
her eyes. 

She sat with her face turned defiantly 
away while Laura put on the other gown, 
then forced herself to look. The change 
was cruel. All the tint and delicacy 
seemed to be drawn out of Laura’s face 
by the brutal color, and her heavy auburn 
hair had become suddenly hideous, 

“Tt is—very nice,” she said. 

“Nicer than the other?” Laura in- 
sisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Something in 
her tone made Laura flush sensitively. 

“You see, I have to look pretty, 
Ellen!” she pleaded. “I’m not vain 
about it in a silly way, but Giles and his 
mother have been so kind, and it seems 
like repaying them. And—and you don’t 
know what a comfort it is to me, Ellen! 
I couldn’t stand going among people if it 
weren’t for that. It’s—the only thing I’ve 
got left.” 

Ellen had tried not to listen; but the 
earnest, half timid voice forced its way 
in. She rose abruptly and walked over to 
the window. Presently she turned. 

“No, on the whole, Laura, the other is 
more becoming,” she said quietly. “I’d 
choose that, if I were you.” 

“And you would just as lief have 
this?” Laura was already taking it off. 
“© Just as lief, my dear.” 


Il. 


said Ellen, closing 


At four o’clock they passed the ancient 
stone gate-posts, Laura beautiful in dull 
blue, Ellen caricatured in magenta. She 
had tried at the last moment to wear her 
old muslin, but Laura was so distressed 
that she was forced to wear this or ex- 
plain. The explanation would have killed 
the day for Laura; and there was such 
happiness to the poor girl in her trailing 
folds of silk! Surely to look like a guy 
for two hours was not such a tremendous 
sacrifice. Yet her steps faltered-as they 
came out on the lawn and Giles stepped 
forward to welcome them. 

“Laura, you are the prettiest thing 
that ever happened,” he began; then his 
eyes turned to Ellen, and _ clouded 
frankly. 

She warded off the impending comment 
with a formal smile and hand-shake. 

“What a fortunate day you have for 
your party,” she said. “It couldn’t be 
pleasanter." Oh, there is Dr. Mann—the 
very person I want to see!” 


She hurried on. Giles looked bewil- 
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dered, and even hurt, but she was too 
much absorbed in her own misery to 
notice. 

Laura was established in a garden 
chair and the party revolved about her, 
touched by her beauty and her affliction. 
Ellen, looking plain and conspicuous, 
stood at one side, watching her happi- 
ness, and trying to feel that it was 
enough. She saw a hundred glances that 
passed from her gown to her hair, clearly 
expressing the “Why on earth?” that 
could not be put into words. Giles came 
back to her at intervals, but she snubbed 
him sorely. When Dr. Mann, whose ad- 
miration was beyond the influence of col- 
ors, suggested that they explore the 
garden, she went with him at once, hum- 
bly grateful—a mood that took his breath 
away. When he began to recover it, 
Ellen found herself on the verge of 
trouble, and dragged him hastily back to 
the lawn. Giles would not look at her 
now, and her cup was full. She made her 
way to Laura, who turned smiling at her 
voice. 

“T was just telling them about Cousin 
Louisa’s box and the anguish we were in 
lest it shouldn’t come,” she said. It 
never would have occurred to Laura to 
hide the source of her finery. “ Some 
years, you know, it’s terrible,’ she went 
on, “for Cousin Louisa’s hair is black, 
and she can wear any color. But this 
year, when we found two blue silk gowns, 
it seemed too good to be true.” 

A flush swept over her twin’s face, add- 
ing a third red, the most unbecoming of 
all. She stood helplessly under the quick 
glances. Mrs. Warren moved over to 
her and put a gentle hand on the magenta 
sleeve. 

“So these are the two blue silk 
gowns!” she said, with a smile so, full of 
warmth and understanding that quick 
tears came into Ellen’s eyes. 

“Oh, it’s not worth talking about,” she 
muttered, and turned hastily away from 
the group. “Come, Laura, we must go.” 

Giles. walked to the gate with them, 
guiding Laura, while Ellen obstinately 
kept to the other side of the road. Some- 
thing in his eyes made her hands sud- 
denly cold. 

“ Oh, I have had such a good time! ” ex- 
claimed Laura, when they paused to say 
good night. “ Didn’t you?” 

“No,” said Giles. 

“Oh, but why not?” 

“Because Ellen was so mean to me. 
She doesn’t like me any more, Laura.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Ellen sharply from 
across the road. 
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“T know she likes you, Giles,” said 


Laura earnestly. “ When she bullies peo- 
ple, that is just a sign she’s fond of 
them.” 

“ And the more she bullies, the fonder 
she is?” Giles suggested. Ellen tried 
hard to ignore the conversation, but her 
color betrayed her. 

“Exactly!” said Laura innocently. 
“Well, good-by, Giles. It was such fun! 
And you really think we looked nice in 
our grand blue silks?” 

“You looked as pretty as a dream,” 
said Giles, “but Ellen was as beautiful 
as an angel!” 

He held out his hand to her, and there 
was both pleading and mastery in the ges- 
ture; the Newfoundland quality was very 
strong for the moment. Ellen came 
slowly across the road. 

Laura gathered up her skirts with anx- 
lous care, preparing for the dust of the 
highway. Then she lifted her head 
sharply. 

“What are you two doing?” she’ de- 
manded. 

“Waiting for you,” said Ellen breath- 
lessly. 

Marian West. 


After Fifty Years, 


I. 

Aunt Eminy sat by the window. She 
was knitting a wash-cloth, and rocking 
very slowly to and fro. A breeze which 
came through the orchard, and which 
seemed to have been filtered by the apple- 
blossems, stirred the little white, soft 
curls about her temples and the delicate 
lace of her cap. Her dress of nun-like 
hue and of equally nun-like simplicity 
caught a pretty air of brocade from the 
dancing shadow of the vines that arched 
her window. 

Upon the third finger of her left hand 
she wore a quaint old cameo ring. The 
ruffles on,her bosom were pinned with a 
brooch containing a curl of bright brown 
hair. Around her waist was a long loop 
of silvery ribbon, and to it was attached 
—as a rosary bears its crucifix—a large 
brass key. These were all the orna- 
ments that Aunt Emily had worn for 
many, many years. 

Della sat opposite, hemming a sheet. 
Della was very young and very pretty, 
and her lips were curled in qa half smile 
as she thought pleasant thoughts. 

“Do you know what this day is to me, 
Della?” Aunt Emily asked. 

Della put down her work. 


“No, Nannie,” she said. “ Nannie” 
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was a souvenir of the time when 
“Auntie” had been a difficult word to 
Della. 

Aunt Emily turned her eyes across the 
orchard and toward what lay beyond. 

“Tt’s fifty years to-day since I was be- 
trothed,” she said, with an accent of al- 
most reverence. “ Fifty years to-day! ” 

Della put the sheet aside and slipped 
on her knees. 

“Oh, Nannie,” she said, taking the 
hand that wore the cameo into her own 
two, “is that really so?” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Emily, always look- 
ing toward what lay beyond the orchard, 
“it’s fifty years to-day since my be- 
trothal, and to-morrow it will be fifty 
years since Henry and I said good-by. He 
wrote me in the letter that came yester- 
day how he should be thinking of me 
every minute to-day. I wish he could 
just have one smell of the blossoms for 
a little remembrance.” 

Della was silent. 

“T went down to our house yesterday,” 
Aunt Emily continued after a little 
pause. “I put roses in every room and 
a bunch of pansies on his writing-table. 
And then I just sat down and prayed God 
that this day might make him realize how 
happy we both ought to be.” 

Della bent and kissed the cameo ring. 

“Ever so many worse things might 
have happened,” Aunt Emily went on 
very gently. “I say them over and over 
to myself in the night when I can’t sleep. 
Henry might have died and left me alone 
all these years, or I might have died and 
left him. Or”—she stopped a minute 
and then shook her head. “ No, he never 
could have really done it!” 

Della rose suddenly to her feet. 

“ Nannie,” she said, “let us walk over 
to your house. Don’t you want to? Id 
love to see how you arranged the flowers 
for to-day.” 

Aunt Emily smiled and rose, too, nod- 
ding an acquiescence. 

“We'll go right now,” she said. 

Then she opened her tallest chest of 
drawers and took out and shook out a 
little shawl of wool with a printed border 
of colored flowers and a white center. 
Della came behind her and adjusted it 
upon her shoulders, and then they went 
together out of the side door and down 
the winding path. 

On the further side of the orchard 
stood a small, gray cottage with a modest 
porch across the front. Aunt Emily and 
Della mounted the steps, and the former 
took her big brass key in her hand and 
unlocked and opened the door. 
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Then they went inside. 

It was very curious inside, because all 
was new and yet half a century old. The 
clock in the hall ticked loudly; an open 
window fluttered the tidy on a near-by 
chair, and all the furniture was quaint, 
unworn, and dustless. Fresh flowers were 
everywhere, and sunlight, too; yet there 
was a finger-mark of mystery there. 

Aunt Emily passed through the little 
white-painted hallway and sought a cloth 
in the closet under the stair. 

“i’m going to dust some, Della,” she 
said. “Will you shake out my linen 
sheets for me? It’s rained so lately I’m 
a little bit afraid of mold; and I can’t 
handle them very well myself. They’re 
almost too heavy for me now.” 

Della smiled assent, and while Aun 
Emily carefully wiped every shining sur- 
face, she carried the pile of sheets out 
upon the porch and shook each one in the 
sunlight. As she was refolding the last, 
the dear old lady came out of the door. 

“Child,” she said, “what do. you 
think? After all these years, too!” 

“What, Nannie dear?” 

“There isn’t any iron-holder in my 
kitchen! I’d haye had to use one of the 
two kettle-holders! How Henry will 
laugh when I write him that!” 

Della took the dear little face, with its 
pretty, trembling smile, between her 
hands, and kissed it fondly. 

“We'll make an iron-holder to-day, 
Nannie,” she said. “ You can mark it in 
cross-stitch to-night, and bring it over 
the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Aunt Emily smiled happily. When the 
sheets were safely restored to their chest, 
she locked up her house again and the two 
went back through the orchard. The sun- 
rays were fairly spattering down upon 
the leaves and grass, and’ the catbirds 
were jubilating wildly for reasons of their 
own. She broke a blossom from one 
drooping branch and pressed it against 
her lips. 

“Til put it in Henry’s letter to-night,” 
she said softly. “Oh, child, I won’t com- 
plain, but if only sometemes he might 
smell the flowers and walk on the grass 
as we do!” ; 

That afternoon Aunt Emily gave up 
to the manufacturing of the iron-holder. 
Every one else in the family went out, 
each in a different direction, and she 
rocked alone by her window, very sweet 
and placid and happy. The iron-holder 
was a work of art, carefully conceived. It 
was fitted with a little V-shaped piece let 
into either end, and had feather-stitching 
on every seam. She sang as she worked, 
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and her song had a gentle quaver in its 
depths like the uncertain call of a learn- 
ing song-bird. It was fitful, too—rising 
and falling or fading completely away, 
according as the iron-holder demanded 
more or less attention. 

About four o’cloek her task was done, 
and Aunt Emily started down through 
the orchard alone to put the crowning 
touch to her domestic possessions. She 
walked with a pattering step that was 
as light as a child’s, and her face was 
softly radiant as she moved under the 
dancing shadows. But suddenly, just 
where ‘the fruit trees ended and the big 
elms arched the vista that ended with her 
cottage, she stopped and started. 

A few rods away a man was approach- 
ing, walking very steadily and strongly, 
but with a steadiness and a strength that 
were the evidence of purpose, not of 
youth. 

He came nearer and nearer. He came 
very near indeed. He looked at the lit- 
tle. woman, who continued to stare mo- 
tionless at him. 

“Emily,” he said, when he was quite 
near, “ Emily, don’t you know me?” 

Then Aunt Emily gave a strange little 
choking cry and found herself clasped in 
his arms. 

“T couldn’t write you,” he told her 
later, as they walked together. “I could 
come across the seas as quick as any let- 
ter could have reached you. ‘And to tele- 
graph would have made such hard wait- 
ing for us both. You see, dear Emily, it 
was this way. When the man who really 
did the murder came to die, he confessed, 
and that freed me. There would have 
been some formalities, but I was so old, 
and I’d been in prison so long, that they 
let me go that very day—almost that very 
hour—and I started home almost from 
the prison gate, toward you, dear.” 

Her little trembling hands were clasped 
upon his arm; her pretty eyes were lifted 
up to him and to Heaven. 

“ Oh, Henry,” she said, in a tone whose 
burden of bliss caused her to quiver, 
“how good—how more than good God is 
to you and me!” 


Ill. 


- Tae wedding took place the next day. 
All the family of nephews and nieces and 
grand-nephews and grand-nieces were 
there, and a host of friends beside. The 
house was full of apple-blossoms and 
sweet, old-fashioned roses, and when the 
bride was ready to descend Della sat down 
at the piano and played that wedding- 
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march which is at once the simplest and 
the dearest of them all. 

Those who were in the hall and saw 
Aunt Emily come down the staircase said 
that it was the most beautiful sight they 
had ever seen. She wore the wedding- 
dress which had been folded away in blue 
paper and white wax for fifty years. The 
long shoulder seams and great elbow 
puffs gave a charm of quaintness to her 
tiny figure, and the white veil lay like’a 
silver mist over the snow ‘of her pretty, 
babyish curls. After the ceremony she 
put her veil back and her husband kissed 
her. Then the minister, whose voice had 
faltered all through the service, tried to 
offer his congratulations and broke down 
completely. Aunt Emily only smiled, but 
when she saw that all the guests were 
more or less overcome, she felt troubled. 

“T don’t see why they cry,” she said; 
“just as if Henry and I were not going 
to be as happy as the angels in heaven!” 

Later she went up-stairs and took off 
her white satin and tulle, and put on the 
gray merino with green silk pipings 
which had been made for her to travel in 
by stage-coach. The large straw poke- 
bonnet seemed like an aureole around the 
radiance of her eyes and lips, and when 
Della laid her cape of gray marabout 
upon her shoulders the tiny feathers, 


loosened by their long waiting for service, 


floated off into the air and accompanied 
her every step as if they were gentle gray 
fairies sent to guard her joy. 

She went about to every one with her 
little pattering step, her little wistful, 
tremulous smile; some kissed her lips and 
some kissed her hand—her hand with its 
new gold ring guarded by the cameo. 
They all wished her joy, and she thanked 
them all very gratefully and earnestly. 
Then she took her husband’s arm, and 
every one went out upon the piazza and 
the walk to watch them go. 

They went down through the orchard, 
arm-in-arm, the gray down from the mar- 
about cape shaking lightly down around 
them like etherealized confetti. All the 
watchers felt very quiet, as if they had 
that day truly looked upon something 
made in heaven. 

When they had passed out of the orch- 
ard, and under the elms, they came to 
the wee gray house. Aunt Emily paused, 
and, opening the reticule which hung 
upon her arm, took out the big brass key. 
Her husband took it from her and un- 
locked the door. Then he stepped back 
and she went in first. Then he went in, 
too, and the door closed behind them. 
Anne Warner. 





In a New York Gambling-House. 


BY STEPHEN SUICLIFFE. 


THE ACTUAL EXPERIENCES OF A VISITOR TO THE MOST FAMOUS 
GAMING RESORT IN THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 


those elegant fictitious biographies 
which our ancestors used to write, the 
hero was never considered properly in- 
gratiated into the reader’s sympathies 
until he had spent an evening, at least, in 
a gaming-house, and had come away more 
or less crumpled and despoiled. Now, a 
great deal has been said on this same 
subject in New York, during recent 
months, and one establishment of the sort 
—which we will call Danfield’s, because 
that is not precisely its name—has come 
in for a special degree of public notoriety. 
Hence it occurred to me that the seeker 
after truth, if he has never made the ex- 
cursion before, might find it both instruct- 
ive and amusing to pass that somber 
mahogany portal with the green marble 
pillars on each side of it, and enter in 
among the lights and the glitter, and the 
spinning roulette wheels with the tense, 
silent faces grouped about them. 

Let us conceive, then, my dear sir, that, 
having been “detained at the office by 
business,” and having dined very pleas- 
antly at the most widely-famous restau- 
rant in New York, it has occurred to you, 
as we sit smoking our cigarettes, that 
you would like to see the inside of that 
dark-shuttered mansion next door, of 
which you have heard so much, before 
you go home to Maria and the children. 
You mention it. Is there a favor in the 
world I could deny you, after such a 
dinner? Allons! The African at the 
peep-hole is my slave. I have watched 
numerous young gentlemen tilt with Mr. 
Danfield across those green tables. You 
needn’t game, remember; nobody will ask 
you to buy chips. Once introduced, you 
are as free of the house as if it were a 
club. I am describing the place, of course, 
as it was before the dramatic raid that 
resulted in its closing, for the present at 
least. , 

The vestibule door, you observe, is 
ajar. The vestibule door is always ajar 
in gambling houses—gentlemen don’t 
like to be kept waiting outside. This 
vestibule is large, paneled with ma- 
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hogany, with a glass globe lighting it 





from above, a marble mosaic floor, and 
Africanus salaaming behind the open 
latticework of the inner door in answer 
to our ring. Facilis descensus Averni. 


THE GILDED TEMPLE OF CHANCE. 


Walk in, my friend. You will see’ a 
handsome Pompeian hall, an empty re- 
ception room on the right, a coat-closet, 
an elevator, and a pair of stairs climb- 
ing in exactly the opposite direction from 
most stairs. At the top is another ma- 
hogany door, in the natural color of the 
wood, and unpolished. Don’t you feel nice 
and creepy and naughty as we ascend? 
Suppose the place should be raided ? 

Hark to the rattle—like peas shaken in 
a box, only harsher, louder, That is the 
rattle of the roulette-ball, sir; it is a 
sound not quite like any other, and to the 
initiated it connects itself as inseparably 
with the thought of a gambling-house as 
incense does with the mass, 

We push open the door at the top of 
the stairs, and find ourselves in a large, 
lofty, richly carpeted~room, paneled to 
the ceiling in natural mahogany. We 
advance, and that wicked, awful, myste- 
rious gambling parlor is right before us. 
It is really a sort of spacious passageway 
connecting the front room and the 
dining-room in the rear. The scheme of 
the woodwork is the same, only the arched 
and groined wooden ceiling has been 
enameled white—in order, the manager 
tells you, to throw more light on the 
tables. The district attorney has been 
endeavoring to throw still more light on 
them; but we are here to observe, not to 
moralize. At the side of this long salon 
are a faro layout and a hazard board with 
its huge dice-box. Along the middle, like 
a counter, stretches the roulette table, 
round which are grouped, standing or 
perched on high stools, twenty or thirty 
men, mostly in evening clothes. Ah, I 
see you have recognized several acquaint- 
ances, and feel more at home. Don’t be 
alarmed. The Stock Exchange, the bar, 
medicine, art, commerce, and society are 
all represented here, and if we are par- 
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ticipating in an unlawful act, we are do- 
ing it in some of the most select com- 
pany in New York. 


THE GAME OF ROULETTE. 


With the exception of an occasional 
bill crumpled up on a number, no money 
is visible; nothing but piles and piles of 
chips of different colors. If you have ever 
risked a few napoleons at Monte Carlo, 
it may interest you to know that there are 
two zero spaces on all American wheels, 
making the “ house percentage” twice as 
large.. The wheel is a wooden disk, bal- 
anced most delicately, and turning in the 
center of a wooden box let into the table, 
like a dish-pan, with sloping sides, on 
which are fastened brass rods, some hori- 
zontal, some perpendicular. The wheel 
is started, revolving to the right, and with 
a dexterous motion of the wrist and third 
finger the marble is rolled around the 
sloping sides to the left. As it loses mo- 
mentum, and strikes against the little 
brass rods, the ball is deflected into one 
of the pockets, or stalls, which face the 
rim of the wheel. There are thirty-six of 
these stalls, besides the O and O, O, num- 
bered correspondingly, and painted alter- 
nately red and black. At each end of the 
long table are three dozen large squares, 
correspondingly numbered and painted, 
and the two zeros. 

For .a ten dollar note—Mr. Danfield’s 
ordinary is essentially a gentleman’s 
game—you can participate twenty times 
in the innocent amusement, and every 
time the ball rolls into a number in the 
wheel agreeing with the one you have 
“covered” with your chips, you win 
thirty-five times your stake. Starting 
modestly with twenty fifty-cent chips, and 
winning only once out of twenty plays, 
anybody can see how easy it ought to be 
to beat the wheel. 

Literature has long ago described faro, 
and I never knew any one but the marker 
who understood hazard. Occasionally 
somebody plays “ red and black ”—that is, 
bets that the marble will roll into a red 
pocket or a black one; but roulette is the 
chief feature in every gambling-house. 
It is so quick, so easy, so exciting, one 
may stay in it so long, or “go broke” so 
soon. And at Danfield’s, where you can 
bet up to ten dollars a chip, and play I 
don’t know how many chips on a number, 
the possibilities of winning—and of lcs- 
ing—are enormous. This is the most 
beneficent feature of the game, and keeps 
constant the-attachment of its votaries 
until they can remain votaries no more. 
How quiet it is here! Only the rattle 
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of the ball, the click of the chips, and 
the mechanical, metallic voice of the 
dealer, saying monotonously: “ Twenty- 
four, red!” “Seven, black!” You are 
thinking, perhaps, of the continental 
places, with their piles of gold pieces, the 
noisy croupier with his wooden rake, and, 
worst of all, the frayed lace sleeve 
stretched out from behind you. If this 
is a Sheol, it is at least a masculine one, 
and the ghosts who haunt it all wear 
coats and trousers. 

Will you smoke or drink?. Everything 
but champagne is “on the house.” When 
you are winning his money, what a gener- 
ous, agreeable host Mr. Danfield is! 
And speaking of names, it is one of the 
ingenuous customs of such places to ad- 
dress patrons by their initials only—it is 
Mr. A., Mr. B., and so on. 


THE PATRONS OF DANFIELD’S. 


Let us watch the play, and let us in- 
vest in a stack of chips to pay Mr. Dan- 
field for the supper we are to enjoy at his 
expense. He will take no other remuner- 
ation, and even if we win a small sum, we 
shall have done our best to pay our way. 

That fair young man with a crush hat 
has been “starring” the five ever since 
we came in, and now he has won. What 
a quantity of chips—five-dollar ones, too! 
See, he is standing up. Is he going to 
“cash in” and go? He stands irresolutely 
watching the turning wheel, and five 
comes up again. Hang it, he might have 
known it would be a “ repeater ”! In a lit- 
tle while there will be a “marker” up 
against him beside the wheel, he will 
write out a check to his own order, and 
the incident will be closed. Who can tell 
whether he has been amusing himself out 
of a millionaire’s income, or if he will 
have to pawn something to make his 
check good at the bank? 

We read a great deal about the gam- 
bler’s nervous, strained face, his twitch- 
ing mouth and hands; but though I have 
seen a good deal of money hazarded in 
my time, I never have witnessed these 
convulsions. A glint of the eye, maybe, 
a quick frown, a stifled curse—these are 
the only signs to show which way the 
balance lies. Honestly, did you ever 
see a more respectable, prosperous-look- 
ing set of gentlemen anywhere? Here 
are a couple of dozen of them gathered 
about a table, with varying piles of chips 
before them, and a person in evening 
dress turning a wheel. Now and again 
somebody pushes over his stack and gets 
up, or stands up with his hands in his 
pockets, that is all. 
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This is not in any sense a defense of 
gambling, which I abhor as the most 
sordid and selfish of vices, whose pleas- 
ures are purely personal, and whose ex- 
cesses almost inevitably bring ruin and 
disgrace on others. But even about Sheol 
let us have the truth, and if Satanus is 
really a pleasant-appearing old gentleman 
with a white mustache and a dinner- 
jacket, for justice’s sake tell me so. And 
so I repeat, the men one sees at Danfield’s 
are of the type one sees in Wall Street, 
at Delmonico’s, at the Waldorf, in the 
club windows. The tragedies, when they 
arrive, happen elsewhere—after the 
money is gone and the home is ruined, or 
when the police are knocking at the door. 

You have won a little money, I see, and 
so have I. Oddly enough, you nearly al- 
ways do win the first time, or if you don’t 
care. Let us stop and have supper. They 
eall it lunch here. Did you ever see a 
handsomer dining-room? Notice the 
massive elegance of the carved wood, the 
refinement of the lights, the treatment of 
the colors. There is a hot bird, and every 
conceivable cold thing, and tea and coffee, 
and whisky and claret ad libitum. Doesn’t 
everything taste good? And down in your 
very heart are you quite so angry with 
Mr. Danfield, now you have won forty dol- 
lars of his money and are eating par- 
tridge besides? What a profitable busi- 
ness it must be that can give away so 
much! 

Two of the dealers are supping next 
to us. They eat heartily and drink cof- 
fee. Behind the tables they call some- 
times for a glass of water. The customers 
who play against them drink whisky every 
five minutes, because it is free. Is there 
any necessity for “ brace games ”’ ? 


THE GAME AND ITS VICTIMS. 
We light a couple of Mr. Danfield’s 


cigars and return to the roulette rooms. 
It is after theater hours, and the crowd is 
deeper. You hear again the now familiar 
rattle and the monotonous “ Eighteen, 
red!” “Three, black!” Some of the 
men have been drinking, and show it. 
The same young man is still “ starring ” 
the five, and a foreign nobleman with a 
ribbon and orders is playing a system. 


MAGAZINE. 


A young Hebrew banker, who took 
your vacant stool, rises silently, receives 
some notes for an immense row of chips, 
and goes out, followed by two friends. 

“He won five thousand dollars since 
you went away,” whispers a man next 
you. 

“ Yes, and he dropped eight last night,” 
rejoins his neighbor. 

The players get acquainted, as the 
night wears on, and sympathize and sug- 
gest, and borrow and loan chips, and play 
for one another. Here is a conversation 
whose like you may hear every night in a 
gaming-house. They.are not very young 
men. : 

“Lend me fifty, Jack!” 

“ Not a cent.” 

“You won't?” 

“ Not here. You gave me your word to 
stop at a hundred, and you’ve lost two 
now.” 

“ Well, I must get square, and I haven’t 
the money to buy another stack. Let me 
have fifty dollars! ” 

“ Not a cent here, I tell you. You can 
have all you want to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I say, Jack id 

“Took here ”—sotto 
drunk, and you’ve lost enough. 
wife——” 

Some whispering follows, and then one 
of the men walks off in disgust. 

“You can do as you like—I’m going 
home,” he says. 

That is not a pretty dialogue to reflect 
over.. The drunken ugliness, the empty 
pockets, the watching wife! When we 
think of the homes of some of these men 
—oh, the pity of it! 

Faugh, brother! We have laughed and 
chatted with this man, and drunk his 
wines, and smoked his cigars, and sup- 
ped bountifully at his table, so let us not 
eurse him; but his palace is an ogre’s 
castle, I tell you, and he will destroy you 
body and soul, if you frequent it, as 
surely as if he broiled you on his range. 

Come away to some kind woman’s 
drawing-room, or go wateh the children 
asleep in the nursery, or sit in your own 
quiet chamber, if you are a lonely man, 
and pray God to keep us’ all from harm 
and danger. 


voce—* you’re 
Your 





RETRIBUTION. 


Such punishment as human skill 
May compass for our sin 
Is infinitesimal to that 
Of our own fashioning. 


Frank H. Sweet. 











The Great Northeastern and the Cow Girl. 


THE STORY OF AN INTERESTING CAMPAIGN WHICH ENDED IN A DOUBLE SURRENDER. 


BY ANNE 


is 


K ATHLEEN REILLY sat on a stump 

beside her grandmother, knitting. 
In the damply luxurious meadow before 
them, the Reilly cow ate grass with con- 
scientious, unhurried persistence. Kath- 
leen’s little white feet stuck out bare 
before her. Her eyes were studiously bent 
upon the heel she was rounding, her ears 
intent upon the wonders of which her 
grandmother was telling her. She did not 
look up even when there was a pause in 
the narrative; but when the wait became 
a long one, she reminded the story-teller. 

“ And the leprechawn, grandma?” 

“Botheration take the crathure!” 
cried old Mrs. Reilly, without reference 
to the leprechawn. “There she goes 
straight to thim Wyeths’ cabbage-patch, 
as if she’d heard thim say they’d have yer 
father driv off the place if there was any 
more damage from her! Run, Kathie, 
run, an’ ask her would she be gettin’ us 
into trouble again! Drive her back, the 
baste! ” 

Kathie’s ball of blue-gray yarn and her 
bright needles were down in a second, 
and her feet went twinkling through the 
dark, rank meadow growths. 

“Shoo, shoo!” she piped when she had 
put her small round body between the 
Wyeths’ lettuce-beds and their advan- 
cing destroyer. “So bos, so bos! Good 
bossy! Ah, git along wid ye, ye ram- 
pageous ole crathure! ” 

Indifferent to the gentle tones of 
Kathleen’s earlier words, the cow had 
moved with a stately side-step toward 
the unprotected rows of crisp, creamy 
green beyond her. But the latter part of 
the address was rendered more persua- 
sive by a well-aimed stone with which 
Kathleen hit the animal’s broad red flank. 
Then, not even casting a look of reproach 
upon the little girl, the “good bossy” 
ambled away from the forbidden terri- 
tory and off in the opposite direction, to- 
ward a little brook that ran behind the 
Wyeth place and the patch of ground 
which the Reillys had lately acquired by 
squatter title, 

The little girl began her walk back 


OHAGAN, 


across the meadow to the stump where 
her grandmother waited. The child’s 
mind was again in the wonder-world 
which the old woman constructed for her. 

“Cow girl! Cow girl! Cow girl!” 
came a joyous shout behind her. “ Aw, 
see the cow girl! See the cow girl! ” 

Kathleen turned. At the edge of the 
Wyeths’ lettuce-bed stood the three young 
gentlemen who had invented this cry, 
supposed to be of stinging reproach and 
shame. Their hands were held trumpet- 
fashion to their mouths. They were 
known to Kathie as “the big Wyeth boy ” 
—he was quite thirteen, and that, to her 
seven, was elderly; “the little Wyeth 
boy,” who was eleven; and “that mur- 
therin’ boy of the Babcocks’,” who had ac- 
quired an evil reputation by his habit of 
making hideous faces on no provocation. 

When Kathleen had faced them, she 
stooped and picked up a stone. Her 
movements were the same unhurried ones 
with which she had persuaded the cow to 
abandon the lettuce-beds. Her placid 
face was scarcely ruffled by any emotion. 

“The nixt wan of ye that calls me a 
name,” she announced clearly, “I'll let 
this fly at him!” 

She displayed her stone as she spoke. 
Her manner was judicially impartial. 

The big Wyeth boy and the “mur- 
therin’ boy of the Babcocks’” consulted 
together a minute, and giggled. But the 
younger Wyeth boy took a firmer position, 
his legs well apart, his hands in his 
knickerbocker pockets, his face flushed 
and defiant. 

“T dare you to try it, that’s all!” he 
proclaimed. And then he opened his 
mouth wide and emitted the taunt, “ Cow 
girl, cow girl!” 

He managed to put a peculiarly con- 
tumelious sing-song into the always op- 
probrious title. 

Kathleen, without further parley, tried 
it; and the little Wyeth boy toppled over 
among the rows of lettuce. 

When she saw what she had done, 
Kathleen stood perfectly still for a min- 
ute. It seemed to her that she was sink- 
ing, sinking, into the miry bed of the 
meadow. She felt the cool, moist earth 
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oozing up between her toes. She was more 
deeply conscious of that sensation than 
of the roar that broke about her ears— 
the screams and threats of the bigger 
boys as they rushed for help toward the 
Wyeth house, looming massive among 


the trees on the slope, the shrill ejacula-, 


tions of her grandmother, who came 
scurrying across the field, her wrinkled 
brown face ashy from sudden fright. 

“Run, run, ye little divil!” cried 
Grandmother Reilly. “Run to the brook 
an’ bring me some wather! ” 

Kathleen, albeit no fawn in her custom- 
ary movements, reached the brook in 
two bounds. An opportune tomato-can 
lay rusting there. She filled it and was 
back in two more bounds. And when Mrs. 
Wyeth and the Wyeth boys’ tutor and a 
gardener and a nurse came tumbling pell- 
mell through the vegetables, they found 
the little Wyeth boy blinking wetly into 
the white faces of the Reillys. 

“Understand,” declared the mother, 
losing all self-control when she found 
that she did not have to brace herself to 
endure the horror she had feared— 
“understand that you shall be called to 
account for this. If my son is ill—indeed, 
in any case, I shall have that vicious little 
termagant sent to the reform school! ” 

The vicious little termagant, white- 
faced, wide-eyed, looked unhappily up to 
see whom the angry lady meant. 

“Say, mamma,” whispered the little 
Wyeth boy, “I dared her. And I—I 
called her names, after she told us not 
to.” 

“Names!” faltered the harassed 
mother, looking at the older boys. In her 
circle the verbal decencies were of great 
moment. She did not know now what 
profanity, what blasphemy, she might be 
called upon to hear—boys were so 
strange a race, so queerly acquisitive! 

“Yes, mamma,” confessed the big 
Wyeth boy; “we call her the cow girl. 
She tends the cow—the squatters’ cow, 
you know.” 

“Qh, the cow girl!” Mrs. Wyeth 
‘struggled with a desire to laugh. Then 
her eyes fell upon the unfortunate tutor 
who had allowed this calamity to befall 
her youngest son, and the mirthful 
inclination subsided. “Really, Mr. 
Vaughan ” she began. 

“ Afterwards, Mrs. Wyeth,” he inter- 
rupted. “The thing to do now is to get 
young Jimmy here to the house.” 

Then the Wyeth procession moved 
away, out of sight of Kathleen’s white 
face, out of sound of Grandmother 
Reilly’s voluble explanations and apolo- 
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gies and counter-charges against her 
neighbors’ children. The two were left 
standing alone at the edge of the meadow. 
At its other end their cottage seemed to 
cower beneath three big trees. They could . 
see the chickens strutting about the front 
door-yard; the red flannel, the blue jean, 
and the coarse white cotton flapping 
from the sagging clothes-line in the rear. 

In the road before the house a wagon 
paused, and the driver and another man 
on the front seat consulted. Grand- 
mother Reilly guessed that the rude sign 
nailed to the gate had attracted the eyes 
of the travelers—“ Fresh milk, butter- 
milk, ginger ale, and sandwiches.” Would 
they buy? Ah, yes! There was Mary Ann 


“now, wiping her hands on her apron as 


she went hurrying forward to take their 
orders. Grandmother Reilly breathed a 
sigh of relief. She was a thrifty soul, and 
she resented the travel that took no note 
of the legend on the gate. Then she 
turned her attention to the silent sinner 
at her side. 

“ An’ if ye’re goin’ to take to killin’ 
the childer,” she plunged in, “ it won’t be 
long the neighbors ’Il be lettin’ yer father 
alone. *Deed an’ they’re anxious enough 
to be rid of him now; but wid yer goin’s 
on, it’ll be no time before they have us all 
in jail an’ the bit of a place swept clean 
away! Ah, but I fale for ye, child, whin 
I think of what yer father ‘ll be sayin’ 
to ye, yis, an’ doin’ to ye, this avenin’— 
to say nothin’ of the pinance Father 
Towne ‘ll be afther givin’ to ye this 


. blissed Satiddy! ” 


“Oh, grandma, grandma,” cried 
Kathie, abandoning herself suddenly to 
terror, but a totally different terror from 
that conjured up by the old woman, 
“erandma, will he ever get well, will he 
ever get well, the little Wyeth boy?” 

“Get well?” sniffed Grandmother 
Reilly. “There’s no killin’ the likes of 
him! Ye’ll niver drown thim that’s born 
for hangin’, an’ it’s my opinion that 
hangin’ is what all thim Wyeths deserve! 
The throuble they’ve been puttin’ yer 
poor father to about the bit of a place! 
Not but that ye’ll come to hangin’ yersilf, 
wid yer tempers an’ yer tantrums an’ yer 
stone-throwin’s. Will he get well. indade ? 
It’d suit ye far betther, miss, to be won- 
derin’ what harm ye’ve done yer father 
by this day’s work.” 

“ Sure, if I killed him,” began Kathleen 
bravely, but breaking down on the awful 
word, “it would be worse for me father 
than it’s like to be if I haven’t killed 
him! ” 

None of the punishments prophesied by 





























































the wise grandmother was wanting. 
Kathie was duly whipped by her mother, 
Mary Ann Reilly, and was duly lectured 
by her father when he came out from the 
city that afternoon. And in all the dis- 
comfort of stiff boots and starched petti- 
coats she was marched up to the Wyeth 
place on Sunday to make her solicitous 
inquiries concerning her victim—who lay 
in a hammock with his bandaged head 
upon a pillow, and evidently enjoyed the 
situation to the full—and to apologize 
and promise amendment in a queer little 
set speech. Jimmy got very red as he 
heard it. His mother, hovering near in 
trailing summer silks, smiled benignly <s 
she listened. It was very proper, she 
thought; for people of their class the 
Reillys evidently had an admirable sense 
of the proprieties. 

“And I am truly sorry,” chanted 
Kathie, her eyes fixed steadfastly upon a 
hydrangea in the lawn, as she recited the 
penitent speech Sister Mary Agnes had 
taught her in Sunday School that morn- 
ing, “not only for the injury I have 
inflicted upon you, but also for the tri- 
umph of my own sinful temper.” 

“Very pretty, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Wyeth graciously. “Jimmy, tell the 
little girl that you accept the apology she 
makes you, and then—what is your name, 
my dear? Kathleen?’—and then, Kath- 
leen, as you go out by the kitchen way 
I think the cook will have a piece of cake 
for you. Now, Jimmy.” 

“Say,” said Jimmy, squirming un- 
comfortably, “it seems to me, mamma 
and cow—Kathleen, that I ought to say 
some of all that myself. We began the 
row, and I dared her.” 

“That ye did,” agreed Kathie sud- 
denly; “an’ I don’t care for nothin’ 
from the cook, ma’am, an’ I'll be biddin’ 
ye all good day.” 

Whereupon the boots of the little cow 
girl squeaked down the front steps, and 
the stiff petticoats tilted down the front 
walk between the smooth, blossoming 
lawns, until the high brier hedge at the 
road hid them from view. 

And after that Kathie saw her neigh- 
bors no more for eighteen years. 


II. 


Tue stone that Kathleen threw played 
no small part in the development of the 
region in which she lived. For Mrs. 
Wyeth pointed out to her husband and to 
her few neighbors that the place was no 
longer fit for the bringing up of the 
youthful members of the aristocracy. It 
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was not only, the good lady said, the 
physical danger which she feared, though 
to be sure the scar‘on Jim’s forehead had 
been an awful warning to her for a long 
time; but it was the more subtle danger 
to mind and manners. 

“ Children are so imitative,” she sighed. 
“The German accent which Harold has 
adopted from the market gardener people 
to whom Mrs. Long leased her farm-land 
when she went abroad—and very incon- 
siderate of her, I call it, too—is some- 
thing frightful. We’ll really have to give 
up the place. It’s too near the city to be 
kept uncontaminated, anyway. And the 
railroad has made a very fair offer for 
some of our land.” 

Whereupon the Wyeths disappeared, 
and on the other side of the brook the 
railroad built a little wooden station and 
tracks radiated east and north from it. 
By and by the brook was filled in, and 
more tracks shone in the sunlight—turn- 
tables, switches, and the like. The little 
junction came to have. a population of 
railroad men, and the road-house of 
Michael Reilly flourished exceedingly. 
He, too, bought land as he was able, hav- 
ing all that keen desire for ownership 
which is bred by generations of mere 
tenancy. 

Kathleen grew up in the road-house to 
a rather more varied set of accomplish- 
ments than most young girls acquire. 
Grandmother Reilly early initiated her 
into the art of milking, and one of the 
proudest recollections of the girl’s life 
was her first pail of foaming milk, 
brought home to the cellar without a drop 
lost. Her mother taught her housewifely 
lore, as she herself knew it, and the Ger- 
man lessees of the Long farm instructed 
her in simple agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Her radishes and onions, her beets 
and lettuce, actually became features of 
the road-house menu by the time she was 
twelve years old. 

She went to school, of course, trudging 
the half mile down the main road uncom- 
plainingly, though she was inclined at 
first to regard books as a mere interrup- 
tion to the business of living. That, as 
all might see, was to watch the cow and 
to doctor the sick chickens, to plant 
pansies and parsley, to learn baking and 
bed-making and the like. But she was a 
docile little girl, and since her people 
were as feverishly bent upon her acquisi- 
tion of an education as upon the owner- 
ship of land, she submitted to learn. And 
because she had a thorough-going young 
mind, clear and logical, she learned well. 

Now, once upon a time it had befallen 
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the little high school to. which Kathleen 
eventually came, to have graduated a man 
who grew rich too late in life to have had 
his fill of study. In the days of his pros- 
perity he had established two scholarships 
in two colleges, for the benefit of his old 
high school, one for the boys and one 
for the girls. The pupils having the best 
general record for the three years in the 
high school gained the chance for the 
four years at college. 

There was nothing that Kathleen 
wanted less. She studied her lessons and 
conducted herself well, because it was her 
nature to do what was expected of her, 
provided that the expectations were 
fairly reasonable. But she had no schol- 
arly ambitions, and it was merely be- 
eause the high school happened to boast 
no more gifted or ambitious soul during 
her term there that she found herself the 
ae of the scholarship at the term’s 
end. 

“Oh, do I have to go?” she wailed in 
the midst of the family conclave. “ Do I 
have to go?” 

They looked at one another, the three to 
whom all such chances had been denied. 
Their pride in her was great, but they 
could not understand her. 

“ An edication to make ye as good as 
the best,” cried Grandmother. Reilly, “ an’ 
ye not wantin’ to take it! Ochone, 
ochone! ” 

Mary Ann Reilly looked at the paper 
she had such difficulty in spelling out in 
the evenings, and sighed. 

“Tf I had. had yer chance!” she said. 

“Go?” eried Michael. “Of course ye 
must go! I can keep ye there as well 
as the best of thim are kept! Not anny 
wan—not wan of thim Wyeths thimsilves 
—could go betther! Of course ye’ll go.” 

The Wyeths had represented Michael’s 
closest acquaintance with social splendor, 
and he used them for purposes of illus- 
tration as others might have used 
Croesus or the court of Louis the Grand. 
When she heard their name again, 
Kathleen’s eyes brightened. 

“ All right,” she said, “T’ll go.” 

When she had gone, a dreadful fear be- 
gan to haunt her mother’s days. “ Sup- 
pose the girl should be comin’ back 
ashamed of us?” she used to whisper to 
her frightened heart. When her daughter 
came home for the holidays, she watched 
her breathlessly. Mary Ann felt that she 
would die if she ever detected’ in her 
little Kathleen any sign of shame at the 
limitations of her parents. She boasted 
among the neighbors of Kathleen’s learn- 
ing—which, to tell the truth, was not re- 
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markable, for the unambitious quality of 
her mind hampered her more seriously in 
college than it had done in the school— 
and she read them long extracts from the 


“girl’s letters: The neighbors held that 


the Reillys had been very foolish. Too 
much learning did not become a woman, 
they said. They were all of the opinion 
that the road-house, with its bar accom- 
paniment, would be a disgrace in the 
mind of Kathleen when she returned. 

But when the final home-coming was 
due, Kathleen was palpably the most 
jubilant person present at the family re- 
union. 

Michael had dressed himself in a frock 
coat, and Mary Ann was stiff and sub- 
dued in rustling silk. Even the grand- 
mother, though she pretended to great 
bravery, was tremulous. But Kathleen 
looked on the frame house with its queer 
additions, its unexpected” balconies, all 
built as the spirit moved Michael and as 
funds were plentiful with him, at the 
lilac bushes and the honeysuckle vines, 
and joy beamed from her face. 

“ Ah,” she cried, “ how good it is to be 
home to stay! And now, thank goodness, 
I can attend to my garden again.” 

Whereupon the family breathed a sur- 
reptitious sigh of relief, and within half 
an hour had laid aside its painful holiday 
garb and was taking its ease in the old 
way. 

The girl’s life, however, would have 
been rather lonely, in spite of the whole- 
some simplicity of her nature, had she 
not had a fund of employment in her 
love of outdoor work and of homely in- 
door tasks. After all, she and her mother 
did not speak the same language any 
longer, except when the talk was of cows 
and chickens, of biscuit and frocks. She 
had no intimate friends. The daughters 
of her parents’ acquaintances who came 
to see her found her “awfully queer.” 
She was pretty, yes—if you liked that 
pale color and that lack of vivacity; she 
was kind, yes—but she didn’t care for 
picnics, and she said that she could only 
play.on the piano enough to amuse her 
father and mother a little occasionally in 
the evening. 

When the old grandmother and Mary 
Ann were through with their pilgrimage, 
Michael looked anxiously at his daughter. 

“Tt’ll be sad and lone for ye here now, 
my dear,” he said. “ Would ye want to 
go somewheres else to live? I’ve got to 
run the place, of course. It’s our livin’, 
an’ I’d be lost wid no work to do. But if 
ye’d like the house to be somewheres 
else?” 
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Kathleen looked 








across to the station, 
where an engine snort- 
ed up and down a 
short streteh of track. 
She shook her head. 

“No, I like my own 
home, father,” she 
said. 

“Some day ye'll 
have a home of yer 
own,” went on Mi- 
chacl; “an’ if ye’re 
half as happy in it as 
ye deserve——” 

He broke down, and 
Kathleen shook her 
head. 

“This is all the 
home of my own that 
I want,” she answered. 

But there was a 
cloud across her eyes 
She had a big, warm 
young heart, and she 
would have liked to 
bestow it upon some 
one. College had done 
her one injury, at 
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least. She could not, 











with all her generous 
impulses, give that 
heart to any of the 
middle-aged politicians, horsemen, and 
saloon-keepers who came to visit her 
father. 

One day he came in looking worried. 

“ The railroad wants the place,” he an- 
nounced shortly. 

“ Our place?” 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” 

“To tear down. I hear they want a 
bigger train-yard for switching, and 
they’re going to have more tracks and a 
larger station.” 

“Do they offer you very much?” asked 
Kathleen thoughtfully. 

Her father mentioned the sum. She 
laughed as she made some calculations on 
a slip of paper. 

“That would keep us for about two 
years, wouldn’t it? Why, father, you 
aren’t worried about it? Of course you 
aren’t going to sell?” 

“Not without they make me a decent 
offer. But it’s ill fightin’ a railroad. 
They’ve got more ways than wan of 
bringin’ ye to terms.” 

“ T’d like to see them bring me to terms, 
unless the terms were a good deal better 
than these,” said Kathleen scornfully and 
sturdily. 
9M 


“GIT ALONG WID YE, YE RAMPAGEOUS OLE CRATHURE !” 


“ It’s easy talkin’,’ grumbled Michael, 
“but ye'll see.” 

In another week they did see. <A dis- 
mantled house across the road was put in 
repair. A new piazza was added. One 
morning the Reillys awoke to see a black 
and gilt-lettered sign swung to the breeze 
—a sign announcing that the Fairview 
Hotel and Restaurant was ready to re- 
ceive customers. 

“Oh, well,” said Kathleen, with pre- 
tended, good cheer, when her father point- 
ed this out to her, “it'll take the Fair- 
view Hotel a long time to get your cus- 


tom away from you, father.” 


“°Tis the railroad has done it,” de- 
clared Michael. “ When they’ve ruined 
me business, they think I'll sell at their 
figure. Well—they’ll see.” 

That day the men in blue and brass 
from the railroad station deserted the old 
road-house and made their way to the 
new. Sevéral carriages stopped there, 
too. Michael looked dejected. 

“Ye see,” he said. “A railroad ean af- 
ford to spend money to get its own way.” 

“The next time they ask you to sell, 
father,” said Kathleen, a determined 
glitter in her eyes, “tell them you have 
raised the price. Charge them a thou- 
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sand dollars a week for each week they 
keep that place going there.” 

“Tt’s easy talkin’,” said Michael dole- 
fully. 

He drove away that forenoon. He had 
business in the city. When he came back 
a new sign at his own gate greeted him. 
It read “ Hot Free Lunch.” He made a 
quick entrance into the dining-room, and 
dashed into the bar. The barkeeper was 
grinning. 

“ Who—who ” began Michael. 

“ Miss Kathie, sir,” answered the man. 
“ She ordered it just after you’d gone this 
morning. And it’s caused a lot of talk, 
you can bet! ” 

“Umph!” said Michael. “ Talk is easy. 
Have we had any customers? ” 

“Yes, twice as many as yesterday. No 
railroad men yet, but I tell you they’re 
watching the sign.” 

Then began the war between the Great 
Northeastern Railroad and Kathleen 
Reilly, which convulsed the hamlet for a 
month. The new road-house was forced 
to follow the old one’s policy. A railroad 
cannot fairly command its employees to 
pay for food when food is to be had free. 
Therefore the new restaurant was obliged 
to resort to a free lunch sign also. The 
travelers, the bicyclists, the driving par- 
ties who were used to the road had been 
too many years in the habit of stopping at 
Reilly’s to be lured away by the glitter 
of the new sign. But the local popula- 
tion, on whose custom Michael had de- 
pended for a large part of his income, 
tried both places with a disloyal impar- 
tiality which sorely tried the temper of 
the old man. He was for quarreling with 
all the wanderers from his own place 
when they returned. 

“Don’t, father,” said Kathleen. “ The 
fight’s with the railroad just now. When 
that’s off our hands te 

Then she descended into the kitchen. 
The free lunches which were served at 
the Sign of the Honeysuckle at this period 
were wonderful Kathleen spent hours in 
consideration of them, hours in study for 
them, and hours in their preparation. 
Slowly they achieved their purpose. 
After a month of the unavailing rivalry, 
the new restaurant, whose doors had 
seareely been opened by a customer for 
a week, took down its glittering sign, 
closed the shutters over its wide glass 
panes, and silently announced its defeat. 

Kathleen smiled when her father came 
jubilantly to tell of the surrender of his 
enemy. 

“T’ve had the best time I ever had in 
my life,” she said, “ but I think it will be 
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more profitable to charge for the broiled 
mushrooms after this. And mock turtle 
will do, don’t you think, for free lunch 
days? The green has been pretty expen- 
sive. I wonder what the railroad will 
do next! ” 

Tit: 


THEY were in the big, comfortable old 
sitting-room on the second floor. There 
were flowers in it from Kathleen’s gar- 
den; Kathleen’s books lined the walls 
modestly; the piano, on which she had 
but simple skill, was open; the pictures 
she had learned to like at schooktwere on 
the walls. It was a room whose admirable 
unpretentiousness seemed somehow like 
elegance. To the old man sitting there 
and smiling over the victory in the first 
move of the game with the railroad came 
a servant with a ecard. “Mr. James 
Wyeth,” it read; and in a corner were 
other inscriptions to the effect that Mr. 
James Wyeth was one of a famous firm 
of lawyers. 

“They’re the Northeastern’s lawyers,” 
said Michael, not mentioning the name 
on the ecard. 

“Remember, father,” cried Kathleen, 
“a thousand dollars extra for every. week 
they kept that silly road-house going! On 
the whole, I’m going to wait and see that 
It’s my fight, too.” 

“Show him up,” said Michael, looking 
over his glasses wisely. 

In another minute Mr. James Wyeth 
had entered the room—a conventional- 
looking young man, well-dressed, alert, 
humorously deferential as he advanced 
toward the Great Northeastern’s oppo- 
nent. 

“Mr. Reilly,’ he began debonairly, 
“you have probably forgotten all about 
me, but you have changed less in the last 
twenty years than I have. Ah!” 

For Michael was interrupting him to 
introduce, with rustic awkwardness, his 
daughter. The young people looked at 
each other, and over Kathleen’s face, 
which her crities called too pale, a little 
pink wave ran. 

“T am so glad,” stumbled Kathleen, 
“that you didn’t die! ” 

Jim Wyeth continued to gaze at his old 
enemy. Had he ever called that divine, 
goddess-like creature by some jeering 
epithet ? 

“T deserved to die,” he declared with 
unnecessary vehemence, “for annoying 
you.” 

Then they looked at each other again. 
Then they laughed. And Kathleen was 
absurdly glad that Jim Wyeth had the 
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“WHEN THEY'VE RUINED ME BUSINESS, THEY 
THINK I'LL SELL AT THEIR FIGURE.” 


same honest, kind, judicial eyes that 
had shone so winningly out of his 
face beneath the bandage eighteen 
vears before. 

“ Well, sir,” said old Michael with 
some impatience, “did ye want to 


see me about this sale business? ” ; j é 
“Oh, yes. I beg your pardon. 

Now, Mr. Reilly, we’ve got to have j / 

this land. You’ve got us at a disad- f |’ f 

vantage, and you know it. We give f { / / 


in; you managed your campaign ? 
very well.” He smiled at the recol- 
lection of what he had heard con- 
cerning the free lunch fight. “ Now 
what is the smallest figure you'll con- in vain to catch his eye. She was vio- 




















sider ? ” lently entreating him, in dumb show, to 
Michael named the figure. which he was blind, not to insist upon 
“ But that’s four thousand dollars more the additional money. 

than you asked before!” “ Yis,” said old Michael, with great en- 





The old man nodded. Kathleen tried joyment. “ That’s to pay me losses while 
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the other place was goin’, What would 
ye be at, Kathie? What are ye shakin’ yer 
head about? Sure it was yersilf put the 
notion in me mind. A thousand extra for 
each week, ye said.” 

The old enemies looked at each other 
again. Kathleen was very rosy. 

“T didn’t know then,” she faltered, 
“that Mr. Wyeth és 

“ And I didn’t know,” said Jim, “ that I 
was in for another bout with you, Miss 
Reilly. I shouldn’t have had the courage 
to begin, if I had known. I haven’t the 
courage to keep on, now that I do know. 
I’m authorized to come to terms with you, 
Mr. Reilly. And since I know how use- 
less it is to struggle with Miss Reilly, I'll 
yield at once.” 

“Father,” cried Katie, “don’t charge 
them for these extra weeks! It was my 
old stubbornness that made me suggest it. 
At least, let’s compromise.” 

“Charge all you can get,” eried the 
conscienceless agent for the great North- 
eastern. “ They began the fight.” 

It was a long business call that Mr. 
James Wyeth made. He said that the 
region was more homelike to him than 
any he had seen for a long time When 





he was finally induced to go, he went pon- 


dering. 


“ She’s a good fighter,” he said to him- 
self. “I wonder if she’d be a good— 
friend, too! Ah, but wouldn’t she? How 
sweet, how sane, how dear, she is! How 
different from—all the girls I know!” 

When he announced to his mother, six 
months later, that he was going to marry 
Kathleen Reilly, the good lady was 
threatened with hysterics. a 

“The cow girl?” she shrieked when 
she could speak. “Oh, what a horrible 


‘mistake it was for me to.let you spend 


even one summer there after those dread- 
ful people moved there! It was your first 
touch with vulgarity—you needn’t look 
at me like that, Jim! Oh, I dare say she’s 
all very beautiful and refined and edu- 
cated. Anybody can beyeducated in these 
days. But—oh, well, I have only myself 
to blame! You’ve -never had really re- 
fined tastes since that summer! Go to see 
her? Are ,you crazy? In that saloon? 
Oh, they’ve sold out to the railroad, have 
they? Oh! And live up the Sound? A 
sort of a model farm, you say? Ugh! Oh, 
well, if I must I must, I suppose. And 
she was a pretty child, I remember.” 


A LOVER’S SONG. 
I FEEL for you such tenderness 
As the still twilight skies express, 
What time the vernal vesper star, 
Love’s radiant beacon, flowers afar, 
And there is scarce a gleam to see 
Of all the sunset’s pageantry. 


I feel for you such tenderness 

As the low-breathing winds express, 
When, with faint smiles of pearl and fawn, 
Begins the wonder of the dawn 

That grows and grows until, behold— 

The morning’s miracle of gold ! 


I feel for you such tenderness 

As soft bird-melodies express, 

When halcyon-heavened noontide throws 
Its thrall about the garden-close, 

Where roses, white and crimson, vie 

In fair and fragrant rivalry. 


I feel for you such tenderness— 

Ah, love, how can weak words express, 

Or sight, or sound, or anything, 

The whole year round from spring to spring, 
Each sad or singing season through, 

The tenderness I feel for you? 


Clinton Scollard. 
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TRETCHING 
ward to the Rockies, and from the 
United States frontier north to the gray 
outer desolation of arctic seas, lie the 
wide Northwest Territories of Canada— 
a land of rolling prairies, broken steppes, 
and seattered woodlands, but above all a 


from Manitoba west- 


land of solitudes and distances. Its sur- 
face measures into the millions of square 
miles. Of this vast expanse much is still 
unexplored or unsuitable for settlement. 
Even in the fat ranching districts a few 
hundred thousand units of humanity 
have made scarcely an impression on the 
vague spirit of solitude that overbroods 
the land. 

Yet upon all this stupendous region 
rests a sense of security, felt alike by 
the settler on his ranch and the Indian in 
his reservation. Wherever, in these 
lonely spaces, men and women with their 
little baggage of loves and sorrows have 
foregathered in settlements or scattered 
to outlying ranches, there does the vigi- 
lance of the bronzed and tireless rider of 
the plains hold them in its care. Whether 
he rides, a brilliant spot on the prairie, 
in the splendor of white helmet, scarlet 
tunic, and blue trousers, or goes incon- 
spicuously in his khaki uniform, invisible 
at a distance of two miles, the mounted 
policeman is an ever-present and signifi- 
cant fact in the land. There are only 
some five or six hundred of him, yet so 
perfect is his system of patrol that he 
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BY 
WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
POLICE FORCE IN THE 
WORLD — THE “N. W.M. P.,” 
WHOSE FIVE HUNDRED CON- 
STABLES MAINTAIN LAW AND 
ORDER THROUGHOUT A VAST 
CANADIAN REGION AS LARGE 
AS WESTERN EUROPE. 


makes his presence felt throughout a 

district larger than western Europe. 

rn . . 4 

To achieve this result the average dis- 

tance covered by a single constable in a 
single year is about five thousand miles 
a beat which the city policeman would 
scarcely care to patrol. 





THE PERSONNEL OF THE FORCE. 


From the first, the ranks of the North- 
west Mounted Police have been recruited 
largely from that Lost Legion of which 
Kipling says the memorable word. The 
gentleman adventurer has left his im- 
press upon the traditions of the force. 
Some of the earliest to enroll were half- 
pay army officers, scions of noble English 
families. Among others of origin not ob- 
secure there was a son of Charles Dickens. 
Nor was it necessarily because he was 
down on his luck and the game going 
against him that the man of gentle breed- 
ing embraced this life of hard riding. 
loneliness, routine, and danger. There 
have been troopers in the force who at 
home in England could afford to keep 
their pelo ponies, and were beloved of 
Ranelagh and Hurlingham. These men, 
lured by the beckoning wisp-lights of ad- 
venture, toiled and rode and fought light- 
heartedly in a strange land. With care- 
less unconcern, perhaps, and __ little 
thought for the reaping, they gave thus 
of their manhood; and therefore are the 
foundations of empire laid square and 
true in the Northwest, and among no 
tribe in the land is the white man’s law a 
thing of derision. Often as many as nine 
out of ten constables will be men of gen- 
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tle birth. Of these the ubiquitous son 
of the country clergyman is sure to con- 
stitute a large proportion. 


THE RECORD OF THE FORCE. 


The foree had its beginning some 
thirty years ago. In 1873, when the 
Modoc war burned to the south of the 
international boundary, and the “ Indian 
scare” had taken the prairie settlements 
by the throat, a little body of one hun- 
dred and fifty men, organized in eastern 
Canada, was sent to Manitoba to dispel 
the menace of danger. In the following 
year, recruited to a strength of three 
hundred, the force marched westward to 
the Rockies. From the novel experiences 
and harsh trials of that long ride they 
at least brought back, as one of their 
number records, “cast iron bases and 
copper complexions.” Moreover, they had 
begun the process by which they were to 
dominate the Northwest. 

Although the annals of the force from 
that day to this could furnish unnum- 
bered chapters of romance, its official 
history can be briefly summarized. Up to 
1885 its management of the turbulent 
Indian population was almost beyond 
praise. Then only, when the followers of 
Riel stirred half the Indian tribes to 
rebellion, did it momentarily. lose the 
mastery of the plains. But so well had 
the foundations of authority been laid 
that even that outbreak, seething up as it 
were for a brief season, subsided again 
only to leave the prestige of the Mounted 
Police more firmly established. Later, 
with the opening of the Yukon gold- 
fields, another and by no means light re- 
sponsibility was laid upon the force, which 
has maintained in the Klondike region a 
degree of good order rare in mining 
camps. 


THE LIFE OF A CONSTABLE. 


The police headquarters are at Regina, 
the capital of the Territories. There are 
other stations at the principal centers, 
and outposts in every corner of the land 
where an outpost could be of any use. 
All these are held together by a thorough 
system of patrol. Life in the barracks 
is regulated on strictly military lines, the 
call to its various duties being sounded 
every half hour or so by the bugler or 
“ wind-jammer.” On patrol, individual 
freedom and responsibility are greater. 
The arms of a constable are a Winchester 
carbine and a forty-four Enfield revolver. 
The force, as oceasion demands, is cav- 
alry, field artillery, or infantry. It now 
light armory of seven- 


possesses a 
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pounders, nine-pounders, mortars, and 
Maxim machine guns. 

A man need have a fine quality of cour- 
age if. he would not feel a certain in- 
feriority when tested by the traditions 
of these tireless, hard-bitten soldier- 
policemen. One day a sergeant of the 
force, riding on patrol, came suddenly 
upon an Indian who was “wanted” by 
the authorities. The Indian awaited his 
approach with leveled rifle. Calling upon 
the outlaw to surrender, the sergeant rode 
forward. His orders were to arrest, not 
to shoot; and he could not ride away from 
the man it was his duty to take. So he 
advanced squarely upon his death, which 
leaped to meet him in the form of a bullet 
through the brain. Then the imperturb- 
able silence of the great plains closed over 
one more little and almost unrecorded 
tragedy. 

As a rule, however, such quiet courage, 
such unwavering determination, backed 
as it is by the prestige gained for the 
force by just such qualities during the 
thirty years of its existence, wins the day 
against either the white desperado or the 
red. Instances are not few in which a 
single firm-jawed, red-coated constable 
has walked, quiet and unshaken, into the 
tumult of. an acutely hostile and threat- 
ening crowd, arrested his man, and led 
him away from the very midst of his sym- 
pathizers; this among the drunken, hell- 
rake human flotsam of a mining camp, 
perhaps. 

Even more remarkable is the hold the 
constables have acquired over the Indian 
tribes. So completely, indeed, has the 
uniform of the police become fixed in the 
native mind as the symbol of power, that 
the idea prevailed, a few years ago, that 
every representative of authority in the 
empire, including the Great Queen her- 
self, was clothed in scarlet. Canada has 
nearly a hundred thousand aborigines 
upon her wide domain, but her record of 
Indian troubles is a short one in com- 
parison to that of the United States. 


THE TAMING OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


During the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad a particularly vicious 
chief named Piapot, with a horde of 
young bloods thirsting for trouble, de- 
scended upon the line of construction, 
pitched camp, and issued an ultimatum 
to the effect that the work must stop just 
there, and once for all. Word was de- 
spatched to the nearest station of the 
Mounted Police, and next day, to the sur- 
prise of the railroad people and the de- 
rision of the Indians, a sergeant and one 
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trooper rode up to the scene of threatened 
disaster. Peremptorily the officer ordered 
Piapot to strike camp and make tracks 
north. The-order was received with jeers, 
threats, and an unqualified refusal to 
budge. 

As the situation stood, nothing could 
have seemed more impossible than that 
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braves turned their tumultuous energies 
to striking camp. 
“THE FORKED TONGUE MADE STRAIGHT.” 
Crowfoot, a famous old leader of the 
Blackfeet, and an Indian: of conspicu- 


ously noble personality, was early won by 
the impartial justice administered by the 









































A CONSTABLE OF THE NORTHWEST MOUNTED POLICE, 


INDIAN 


authority should be enforced. Two calm 
uniformed men sat their horses quietly 
amidst a circling swarm of cursing, 
shrieking, rifle-discharging savages. The 
man with the chevron looked at his watch 
and offered Piapot fifteen minutes in 
which to come to his senses. At this the 
tumult increased to an uproar like all 
bedlam let loose. Yet every brave kept 
an eye on his chief, watching for the sig- 
nal that would empty those two saddles 
and put an end to the tragic farce. It 
was as if a child had been sent out to 
shepherd a pack of wolves. 

At the end of fifteen minutes the ser- 
geant snapped his watch, dismounted, 
walked to Piapot’s tepee, and knocked 
away the upright. As the tent came flap- 
ping to the ground, life and death were in 
the balance. Without a pause and with- 
out haste, the sergeant went from tepee 
to tepee in his work of demolition. Then 
it dawned upon Piapot that he had run 
up against a power that would not be de- 
nied, and that sooner or later, whether he 
killed a couple of red-coats first or not, 
he would have to step aside. Shrewd Pia- 
pot submitted there and then with what 
grace he could, and his disappointed 





IN HIS KHAKI SERVICE UNIFORM, AND A SQUAD OF 
SCOUTS. 


constabulary. He attended, in a spirit of 
some hostility, and ready to resent any 
hurt to the dignity of his tribe, at the 
trial of two of his chiefs before an officer 
of the Mounted Police. After following 
the proceedings minutely throughout, he 
said: “ This is a place where the forked 
tongue is made straight. When my people 
do wrong, they shall come here.” 

With the disappearance of the 
“wolfer” and the whisky smuggler, and 
the general settling down of the Indians 
in the reserves, something of excitement 
has departed from the life of the plains. 
Less frequent has become the sudden 
alarm, more prevailing the dull routine. 
Yet even to-day innumerable emergen- 
cies, demanding the heroic qualities of 
nerve, initiative, and resource, arise to 
confront the mounted policeman. Not 
five years ago, and within a short distance 
of Regina, four members of the force 
were called upon to pay with their lives 
that Almighty Voice might be arrested 
for stealing a sheep. 

It is the boast of the corps that within 
its far-reaching jurisdiction a man has 
never been lynched, nor has a known 
murderer ever found safety. 
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“4 PLAYER OF MANY PARTS.” 
Late last season the managers learned 
a lesson which Tue Munsey has long been 


preaching to them. They had been giv- 
ing the public society plays, melodramas, 
and problem pieces, when what that pub- 
lie wanted was something to laugh at. 
After the great strike of “The Earl of 


Pawtucket,” the play producers seemed 
to wake up to the real condition of things, 
and “A Fool and His Money” was 
rushed out in haste to meet the demand 
for fun. It was already late in the 
spring, and the Madison Square is not a 
comfortable house in summer, so the run 
was cut short by the weather. Meantime 









































KATHERINE GREY, LEADING WOMAN WITH HENRY E. DIXEY IN “FACING THE MUSIC.” 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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an English farce, produced in Londen 
some time in the past, was dug out of thx 
limbo where many worse plays had thrust 


it, and put on late in May at the Garrick, 
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Mr. Dixey was supported by a very capa- 
ble company, ineluding John Mason, with 
his wife, Katherine Grey, and Gertrude 
Gheen. The Jatter attracted particular 









































GEORGIA CAINE, WHO SINGS THE TITLE ROLE IN GEORGE ADE’S NEWEST MUSICAL COMEDY, “ PEGGY 
FROM PARIS.” 


From her latest photograph by hyron, New Vork. 


with Henry E. Dixey as a star. Again a 
hit was seored, and onee more people 
were asking why so amusing an entertain- 
ment had been left till the fag end of the 
theatrical vear. 





attention by her deft handling of a réle 
which most people would have done 
on the old stereotyped lines. For the 
gay and volatile actress, who shocks 
the women characters and delights the 
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FLORENCE ROCKWELL, 


TO BE LEADING WOMAN WITH NAT GOODWIN IN 


“a MIDSUMMER 


NIGHTS DREAM.” 


From her latest photograph by Tonnele, New York. 


men, has been seen many times before, 
and she has always appeared to be a eon- 
tinuation of the same person till Miss 
Gheen showed how to give Miss Fother- 
ingay an individuality all her own. 

We present herewith a new and stri- 
king portrait of Katherine Grey, who has 
acted in more different plays than most 
women of her years. Miss Grey is one of 
that innumerable army of clever mum- 
mers who own to California as the State 
of their nativity. Her first stage ex- 


perience was gained in a very modest 
fashion as a member of Augustin Daly’s 


company in 1889. Then she went over to 
Charles Frohman, and was in “ Shenan- 
doah,” “ All the Comforts of Home,” and 
“ Jane.” It was not until Richard Mans- 
field first brought out George Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Arms and the Man,” and Miss 
Grey appeared in it as Louka, that she ° 
stood out in the memory of theatergoers 
from the rank and file of players. 

She remained with Mansfield during 
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MARGARET DALE, LEADING WOMAN WITH JOHN DREW. 
From her latest photograth by Sarony, 
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EDWARD HARRIGAN, TO STAR AGAIN IN A PLAY 
OF HIS OWN CALLED “ UNDER COVER.” 


From his latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


his year as manager of the Garrick 
Theater, but finally left him rather sud- 
denly—an event not without precedent in 
the Mansfield company. Her next essay 
was in a melodrama, “The Great Dia- 
mond Robbery,” followed by appearances 
in “ His Absent Boy” and in stock com- 
panies. Then she created a part in “A 
Southern Romance,” and still later es- 
pecially distinguished herself as Loey 
Tsing in the much-discussed Chinese 
piece, “ The First Born.” Her next book- 
ing was as the heroine, Helen Barry, with 
James A. Herne in “Shore Acres,” in 
which she appeared during a winter’s run 
at Daly’s Theater. After that she became 
Celia Pryse, leading woman with Charles 
Coghlan in “The Royal Box,” the play 
that laid the fortunes of the Lieblers as 
managers. Next she created Flavia with 
Hackett in “ Rupert of Hentzau,” and 
then went with Mrs. Le Moyne in “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” Last win- 
ter she played the leading part in the 
hymnbook and locomotive melodrama, 
“The Ninety and Nine.” 


THE LATEST GIRL FROM PARIS. 
Everybody is predicting for “ Peggy 
from Paris” a “Sultan of Sulu” suecess 
in New York, where it is due at Wal- 
lack’s on September 12. It was written 
by George Ade in the full flush of the 
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his “ Sultan.” The 
Caine shows the 


triumph achieved by 
portrait of Georgia 
Peggy of the piece. 
Miss Caine—another California girl— 
may be said to have been born to the 





























H. REEVES-SMITH AS THE “EARL OF AMESBURY ” 
IN “THE BEST OF FRIENDS.” 


From a photograph by Thomas, London. 
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MINNIE DUPREE, TO STAR IN “TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND.” 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


stage, both her father, George R. Caine, 
and her mother, Jennie Darragh, being 
members of the profession. They were 
playing with “In Old Kentucky ” when 
that melodrama was new, and the daugh- 
ter first came to the notice of the metrop- 
olis as Rose in one of the earliest of the 
musical comedies, “ Lost, Strayed, or 
Stolen.” Previous to that she had been 
Mataya, Tella Fox’ old character in 
“Wang.” Her very first appearances 
on the stage were made as a child actress 
in San Francisco. 

After “Lost, Strayed, or Stolen,” she 
was with the Rogers Brothers when they 
hegan their suecessful career as stars. 
The play was ealled “ A Reign of Error,” 






ran all winter at Hammerstein’s Victoria, 
and was really the first of the present 
Rogers series. In the cast were also Ada 
Lewis, now with “The Darling of the 
Gods,” and Maude Raymond, who after- 
ward married one of the two Rogerses. 
Mr. Ade is now writing his third 
musical comedy, to be called “ The Sho- 
Gun,” with music by Luders, of “ King 
Dodo ” and “ The Prince of Pilsen.” 


CONCERNING MARGARET DALE. 

From a five line part to leading lady 
with one of America’s foremost players is 
a stride which few actresses have taken 
between one season and the next; but 
such is the pace Charles Frohman set for 
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FLORA AND MAY HENGLER, APPEARING AS THE TWO SOCIETY REPORTERS IN ‘THE CASINO MUSICAL 
COMEDY, ‘“‘THE RUNAWAYS.” 


From their latest photograph—Cofyright by Tonnele, New York. 
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WHICH SHE WILL AR. 
From a photograph by Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia. 


ADELAIDE THURSTON AS ‘“‘ POLLY PRIMROSE” IN -? NEW COMEDY OF THAT NAME, IN 


Margaret Dale, who, practicall¥ unknown “T was absolutely discouraged when I 
a few seasons ago, is new John Drew’s — saw how little I had to do in ‘ The Wil- 
leading woman. ‘Miss Dale makes no derness,’” she said in an interview for 
secret of her delight ‘line phenomenally this department. “TI had my part letter 
rapid promotion. ' perfect in five minutes, which allowed 
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one minute to each line. I tried to be 
very cheerful and contented, and I was, 
until the first dress rehearsal.. Then I 
felt so miserable about it that I went to 
Mr. Frohman and asked him if life held 
nothing better for me than a few minutes 
in a tea-room scene. He laughed at my 
discouragement, and said I didn’t need 
to go on at all if I didn’t want to. This, 
of course, had the desired effect, and I 
meekly repeated those five lines all win- 
ter. You can imagine my delight when 
Mr. Frohman informed me, about the 
end of the 1902 season, that I was to be 
Mr. Drew’s leading woman the next fall. 

“T never was so astonished in my life, 
for though I am as ambitious as most 
girls who are thoroughly in earnest about 
what they hope to do in life, I had never 
actually put my ideals into words, or 
even thoughts. In fact, I plan not at all; 
I never did. I don’t worry about what is 
past and gone; nor do I ever say to my- 
self: ‘I shall do this, and after that the 
next step will be—and % on.’ I play what 
is given mg to play as best I can, and let 
the future take care of itself.” 

This is. rather a philosophical point of 
view for so young a woman as Miss Dale, 
who is comfortably under thirty. It is 
decidedly interesting as an “index to her 
character. . 

Margaret Dale has been on the stage 
but six years, the first three being spent 
in a stock company at the Girard Avenue 
Theater, in Philadelphia. She was born 
in the Quaker City, and lived in Ger- 
mantown until three years ago. Some 
elocution lessons which she was taking 
from George Holland, then manager of 
the Girard Avenue, so interested her 
that one day she asked her teacher to 
let her join his company. Mr. Holland 
consented, and during the first season 
Miss“Dale had no more than four parts 
in which she spoke her lines aloud. Other 
times, as she herself expressed it, she 
“carried goblets, opened and_ closed 
doors, and spoke her lines mentally.” 

Three years of pretty arduous work in 
the stock led to an engagement with 
Henry Miller’s road compafy in “ Hearts- 
ease,” followed by her first appearance in 
New York with Mr. Miller at the Garden 
Theater in “The Master.” Charles 
Frohman, having seen her in this piece, 
promptly engaged her to play small parts, 
and to understudy the leading woman in 
such plays as “The Only Way,” “ Di- 
plomacy,” “ The Twin Sister,” “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” and “ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense.” 

Her work in the last-named play, where 
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she appeared as a Scottish girl, will be re- 
membered as a very interesting bit, 
though her réle in “ The Importance of 
Being Earnest ” completely overshadowed 
it, and proved the young Philadelphian 
to be a remarkably clever comedienne. ° 
Miss Dale says frankly that she prefers a 
good comedy part to any other, and is fer- 
vently hoping that one may fall to her 
lot next season. 

It is positively refreshing in these 
days to find a clever young actress who 
does not mind being honest in telling her 
preferences, and who doesn’t whisper im- 
pressively that she'll never be content 
until she has had a fling at Juliet or 
Camille. 

Miss Dale has hitherto worked all the 
year around, having gone to San Fran- 
cisco for three summer seasons with 
Henry Miller's stock company. She 
played there in the first performance of 
“Brother Officers,” which was afterwards 
put on in New York, where she and Mar- 
garet Anglin both appeared in their orig- 
inal parts. As Kate Johnston, a very 
good comedy role, Miss Dale attracted no 
little attention. 

Last season she was Lady Lumley in 
“The Mummy and the Humming Bird.” 
She remarked frankly that while she con- 
sidered the neglected wife of Lord Lum- 
ley (John Drew) a most inconsistent 
young person—a “ prize idiot,” in fact— 
she liked the part as well as any she had 
ever played, with the possible exception 
of her réle in “ The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” 

Personally, Miss Dale is one of those 
natural, likable American girls of whom 
we cannot have too many,‘on the stage or 
off. She has wholesome girlish fancies, 
but no particular fads, lives quietly with 
her mother, and enjoys herself unpreten- 
tiously. In appearance she is tall, slen- 
der, and lithe, and has beautiful brown 
eyes, which look at one as she does at life 
—clearly and honestly. 





REPLACING A TOPPLED IDOL. 

What a tragic thing is the downfall of 
an actor! Less than twenty years ago 
Edward Harrigan was on the top wave 
not only of prosperity, but of fame. A 
visit to Harrigan & MHart’s Theater 
Comique was part and parcel of a visit to 
New York, and Harrigan’s plays of low 
life in the metropolis were accounted of 
sufficient worth to be treated as modern 
classics in periodicals that gave no space 
to other theatrical matters. In course of 
time a handsomé theater bearing Harri- 
gan’s name was put up in a street be- 
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tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues, and its 
inauguration with “ Reilly and the Four 
Hundred” was a society event. But it 
was from the topmost pinnacle that the 
decline began. 

Variety was developed into vaudeville, 
Keith and Proctor launched the continu- 
ous idea, and people began to discover 
that what they got at Harrigan’s under a 
thin thread of plot, they could get much 
cheaper and in greater diversity at the 
vaudeville houses. MHarrigan’s Theater 
passed to Richard Mansfield, who changed 
its name to the Garrick, and Harrigan 
himself finally went back into variety. 
He remained there, almost forgotten, un- 
til some half dozen years ago, when a 
manager thought that sufficient time had 
elapsed for the pendulum of public taste 
to swing back to the Irish element in the 
show line, and Edward Harrigan was put 
forward at the Bijou as a star in a play 
of his own making, “ Marty Malone.” 

But if the pendulum had swung at all, 
it had swung over and past the point 
where the people wanted the “ Mulligan 
Guards” type of play again. There were 
no more target companies, and although 
every effort had been made to bring 
“Marty” up to date, he went by the 
board, and his exploiter returned to va- 
riety for the second time. Two years ago 
he again emerged for a while as Uncle 
Tom in a special production of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” his old-time associate, 
Mrs. Annie Yeamans—now with “A 
Chinese Honeymoon ”—appearing as 
Aunt Ophelia. And last winter Harrigan 
was rather a prominent feature in an- 
other Bijou failure, “The Bird in the 
Cage,” a Clyde Fitch adaptation from 
the German. 

Now it is proposed to make yet an- 
other try to revive the people’s interest in 
a one-time idol, jostled from his pedestal 
in the rush for novelties. Harrigan has 
written a new play in his old vein ealled 
“ Under Cover,” and this is to be brought 
out early in the autumn in the expecta- 
tion of an all winter’s run. 

Mr. Harrigan is fifty-eight years old, 
and was born of Irish parents in New 
York. He began to act at the Olympic 
Theater, San Franeisco, and after some 
time spent as a variety actor, formed his 
partnership with Tony Hart, whose spe- 
cialty was black face, in 1871. Their first 
theater was opened with “ The Mulligan 
Guards” in 1876. There were many 
“Mulligan” plays after that, and these 
were followed by such .winners as “ Mc- 
Sorley’s Inflation,” “Squatter Sover- 
eignty,” “The Major,” and “ Cordelia’s 
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Aspirations.” These were all brought out 
in the old theater on Broadway opposite 
Waverley Place, which was destroyed by 
fire in Deeember, 1884, during the run of 
“Investigation.” Harrigan and Hart 
separated the following spring, while they 
were playing in what was then known as 
the Park Theater, but has since become 
the Herald Square. 





A PLAYER IN LONG RUNS. : 

Strangely enough, the Drury Lane 
melodrama which America has missed 
is the very one that might have seemed 
most suitable for “the States,” as they 
call us over there. This was the of- 
fering of the season before last, “The 
Great Millionaire.” Last autumn’s pro- 
duction, “ The Best of Friends,” Charles 
Frohman has planned to bring over for 
the Academy of Music. The portrait of 
H. Reeves-Smith as the Harl of Amesbury 
shows the leading character, about whom 
revolves the “big scene” which one has 
come to regard as’ the sine qua non of 
melodrama. In “The Best of Friends,” 
however, this is-neither a glimpse of the 
North Pole nor a perilous trip behind a 
waterfall, but a banquet of the yeo- 
manry, during which the earl decides to 
go to the war. 

At this writing it is not certain 
whether or not Mr. Reeves-Smith will 
come to America with the play. His ex- 
periences here have not been altogether 
agreeable. He came over first some five 
years ago with “ A Brace of Partridges,” 
an English comedy which did not seem 
funny to New Yorkers. Then he was in 
one of Charles Frohman’s deadly French 
farees at the Lyceum, and finally he tried 
starring in a John Drew play. 

And yet on the other side of the ocean 
this actor has been identified with a.won- 
derful record of successes. He acted for 
six hundred nights in “Our Boys,’ for 
nearly eight hundred in Pinero’s “ Sweet 
Lavender,” and for four years in 
“Charley’s Aunt.” Which only goes to 
prove afresh that for the actor, as well as 
for the pablieg the play’s the thing.” 





A WAR-TIME PLAY WITHOUT A SOLDIER. 


The pretty picture of Adelaide Thurs- 
ton fecalls the fact that this young wom- 
an from Duluth, Minnesota, was the first 
player who had the courage to follow 
Maude Adams as Lady Babbie in “ The 
Little Minister.” That she was success- 
ful in her daring venture was proven by 
the fact that she continued in the part 
for two seasons. At that time she was 
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one of the youngest leading women in 
the country. Previously she had been 
with the Pittsburg stock, had played in 
“A Texas Steer,” and had enacted Cissie 
in “What Happened to Jones.” After 
“The Little Minister” she went into 
Mrs. Le Moyne’s company, and played 
Madge Chiselhurst in “The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” this being her only 
appearance in New York. Later she be- 
came a star again, her vehicle last season 
being “ At Cozy Corners.” 

Her play for the coming winter is 
“Polly Primrose,” written by Paul Wil- 
stach, personal representative for Mr. 
Mansfield, and author of “A Capitol 
Comedy,” which Tim Murphy used the 
season before last. Miss Thurston is 
managed by two of the Wilstachs, Frank 
and Claxton, and now that Paul, a third 
brother, has supplied her with a play, the 
thing will become quite a family affair. 
The Wilstach brothers, who are widely 
known in the theatrical world, hail from 
Lafayette, the Indiana*town with which 
George Ade is identified. 

Although the scene of “ Polly Prim- 
rose” is laid in Georgetown, a suburb of 
Washington, in the stirring days of ’61, 
there is not a soldier in the piece. What- 
ever objections may be brought against 
Mr. Wilstach’s play, it would seem as if 
he had taken care to avoid the charge of 
treating his theme in a_ hackneyed 
manner. 





THE CHANCE THAT COUNTS. 

Almost every player who “arrives” 
owes his or her accession to public favor 
to some one réle, rather than to a gradual 
advance into fame. Each season, almost, 
brings some new name suddenly to the 
front. About a year ago it was Blanche 
Ring, with her singing of “In the Good 
Old Summer-time.” A few months later 
Lionel Barrymore needed no press agent, 
because everybody who had seen “ The 
Mummy and the Hummingbird ” was talk- 
ing about his fine work as the organ- 
grinder. Maude Adams made her mark 
with the simulation of a drunken scene 
in “The Masked Ball,” and Viola Allen 
first struck ten by declaiming the “sex 
against sex” speech in “Sowing the 
Wind.” Blanche Bates became famous in 
a night at Daly’s as an adventuress in 
“The Great Ruby,” a réle which she was 
not permitted to play a second time. 

It was the part of the consumptive 
waif, the hoy Claudinet, in “Two Little 
Vagrants,” that gave Minnie Dupree her 
first big lift. This was in 1896. Previous 
to that, she had been jogging along, duti- 
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fully earning her salary with Cora Tanner 
and Nat Goodwin, after having done 
Susan McCreery for three years in Gil- 
lette’s “ Held by the Enemy.” 

The regular reader of theatrical biog- 
raphies need not be surprised to be told 
that Miss Dupree is a San Francisco girl. 
She began her career in 1887, appearing 
with John A. Stevens in “ The Unknown.” 
During the last few seasons she has been 
a valued member of Amelia Bingham’s 
company, having created the part of the 
fun-loving youngest daughter in “ The 
Climbers.” She was terribly out of place 
in “The Frisky Mrs. Johnson,” last 
winter, however. Late in the spring she 
resumed her starring tour with “ A Rose 
o’ Plymouth Town,” and next winter she 
is to go out in another new play, “ Tangled 
Up in Beulah Land,” a posthumous work 
of the late A. C. Wheeler, a well-known 
newspaper writer. 





LIKE FATHER, LIKE DAUGHTERS. 

The Hengler sisters, now appearing in 
“The Runaways,” form an interesting 
link between the musical comedy of to- 
day and the form of entertainment which 
took its place in the early seventies. That 
was the heyday of the minstrel troupe, 
and the Hengler girls’ father, Tommy 
Hengler, was one of the cleverest all-round 
dancers in the business. The various 
companies—and some cities boasted three 
or four—bid high for his services, so at 
his death he was enabled to leave his widow 
well off, with a home of her own in Brook- 
lyn. As the daughters grew up, it became 
apparent that they had inherited their 
father’s skill, and Mrs. Hengler proceeded 
to put them under competent instructors. 

They made their first appearance about 
eight years ago as one of the many special- 
ties in “1492,” and soon became one of 
the leading attractions of that phenome- 
nally popular divertissement, which per- 
haps contained more real talent in its 
vaudeville features than any show of the 
sort before or since. Walter Jones and 
his tramp act were then first exploited to 
metropolitan audiences, and the Abbott 
sisters sang the ballads that were the 
means of bringing one of them to the 
stage of the Grand Opéra in Paris. 

After leaving “1492,” the Henglers 
went abroad, where they made a‘ striking 
success in the “halls” of London, and 
were known as the “ American Beauties ” 
in St. Petersburg. They remained in 
Europe for several seasons, but came home 
two years ago to appear in “ The Sleep- 
ing Beauty and the Beast.” Last winter 
they were in “ Tommy Rot.” 
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THE AGE OF BOOKS. 


“ Ours is the iron age!” 
Thus do some men inveigh; 
While others play the sage, 
And cry, “ Steam rules the day!” 
“Like an electric ray 
By night our era looks! ” 
Say others still. J say 
It is the age of books! 


Escape the printed page? 
Then whither will you stray ? 
From Cape Town’s landing-stage 
To Norway’s northmost bay— 
From Patagonia 
To Greenland’s icy nooks 
The pen holds sovereign sway; 
It is the age of books! 


All moods of men engage— 
The grum, the grim, the gay; 
They roar, they soar, they rage, 
For fame, or game, or pay; 
The clergy and the lay; 
Cook’s tourists, likewise cooks! 
Can you restrain them? Nay! 
It is the age of books! 
ENVOY. 
Kind publishers, we pray 
Have pity, or, gadzooks, 
We'll rise and rend you! 
It is the age of books! 


Aye, 





MORE STEVENSON—His “ faith” is 
now revealed to such of his readers as 
have been too dull to interpret it for 
themselves. 


Another supererogatory work has ap- 
peared—“ The Faith of Stevenson.” <A 
Mr. John Kelman is the author and com- 
piler, and as such things go he has not 
done badly; but there are two reasons 
why the book is unnecessary. The first 
is that those to whom Robert Louis 
Stevenson is a teacher, and who regard his 
faith as a matter of importance, can 
readily learn his manly, courageous creed 
from his own works. Only a very dull 
reader could fail to know it—its gentle- 
ness, its kindliness, its high-spirited pa- 
tience, so different from the dull resigna- 
tion often implied in the word patience. 

The other reason is that Stevenson, 


after all, had no new thing to say on life 
and destiny. He was not primarily a 
philosopher. He was no more of a philos- 
opher than almost all men of intellect 
who have reached maturity. He is a 
story-teller, a critic, and an essayist of 
charm, of delicacy, of great technical 
skill. He is an artist rather than a 
prophet. His beliefs, brave and lofty as 
they were, and much as they appear in his 
work, are not of vital importance to it; 
indeed, they gain much of their value 
from the exquisite form in which he 
clothed them. Except for that, his delib- 
erate expressions of belief and his rules 
of conduct are little different from those 
of the New Testament, or “ Poor Rich- 
ard,” or the copy-book itself. A volume 
on his faith is scarcely worth while; but 
the man who can give us a volume laying 
bare the secret of his style would do the 
world a favor. 





AN UNFORGIVING HEROINE—It is 
a little difficult to sympathize with 
Mr, Alfen’s “ Isabel Conyers.” 


In his first year at college Rowan 
Meredith commits an _ indiscretion—a 
serious one, but one which the easy-going 
world readily condones to a very young 
man. Later, he falls deeply in love with 
Isabel Conyers, and she with him; and 
when he asks her to marry him he tells 
her of his youthful fault, the precise na- 
ture of which the novelist long conceals 
from the reader, apparently for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest in the story 
by a deliberately concocted mystery. 
Isabel turns away from her lover in anger 
and disgust, denying him forgiveness, 
refusing to hear his pleading. She seeks 
solace in travel, leaving him bankrupt in 
happiness and broken in health. 

Some two years afterward, seemingly 
for the reason that the novel has reached 
its four hundredth page, and must be 
brought to a conclusion, Jsabel changes 
her mind. She reappears in her native 
town, and announces that she has come 
back to wed Rowan. That luckless young 
man is dying of consumption, but when 
she sends for him he duly obeys the sum- 
mons. He has just enough vitality left 
to marry her, to become the father of a 


























child, and to die—which does not seem to 
be a very pleasant conclusion. 

This is, in barest outline, the story told 
in James Lane Allen’s new novel, “The 
Mettle of the Pasture.” It is one of those 
annoying books whose plot depends on a 
complication that never ought to have 
arisen. Few girls in Isabel’s place would 
have deliberately wrecked their own and 
their lover’s happiness as she did. Her 
refusal to forgive a passional fault—a 
fault sincerely regretted and frankly con- 
fessed—was noble, perhaps, but it was 
scarcely feminine, scarcely even human. 
It showed a laudably lofty moral stan- 
dard, but a lamentable lack of common 
sense. We do not find it easy to sympa- 
thize with the suffering she brought upon 
herself. 





«« AVERY "—The somewhat unwhole- 
some story of a nervous wife. 


A clever man of the world observed 
lately that while a certain class of French 
novel was not to be recommended as profit- 
able reading for young girls, there was an- 
other kind of fiction, generally held to be 
harmless, which he considered absolutely 
immoral because of the false views of life 
which it imparted. He referred to the 
books of “ The Duchess” and her count- 
less imitators; and in point of unwhole- 
someness may we not add to the list such 
recent novels as “ The Confessions of a 
Wife” and “ Avery ”? 

This latter is a small volume of not 
much more than a hundred pages, but it 
contains enough unappreciated self-sacri- 
fice, wifely devotion, nerves, hysteria, and 
heart-complaint on the part of the her- 
oine, and selfishness, indifference, and 
remorse on the part of the hero, to have 
fitted out a much longer book. 

Marshall Avery is a busy man with a 
delicate wife. They have been married a 
few years, and Avery’s devotion has begun 
to flag. Jean develops heart trouble, and 
has an “ attack” on the slightest provoca- 
tion, but any demonstration of affection 
on his part seems to act like magic on her. 
One day, when she is suddenly very ill, he 
is summoned from the office, is alarmed 
by her condition, and devotes himself to 
her for a week or two with most beneficial 
results. Then he has a toothache, be- 
comes cross, and one evening announces 
his intention of going to the dentist’s, 
having the tooth out, and later going to 
the club. 

At the club Avery meets a friend who 
invites him to go off on a yacht for a few 
days to shoot ducks, and he accepts and 
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goes home to pack his bag. Jean belongs 
to the class of women to whom the idea 
of guns and sailboats is synonymous with 
the final summons, and the result of the 
announcement is what might have been 
expected. Avery passes through all man- 
ner of trouble, but is rewarded in the end 
by Jean’s recovery. 

In spite of their devotion and unself- 
ishness, women of Jean’s stamp are as ex- 
acting a set as ever were depicted. Let 
the unfortunate husband of one of them 
forget to kiss his wife good-by, or—unpar- 
donable crime!—pass over the anniver- 
sary of their marriage without remember- 
ing it, and there is a terrific uproar. He 
may be the most sober and industrious of 
men, the best of providers, and the most 
cheerful of companions, but let him forget 
his wife’s birthday, or innocently propose 
to spend at his club the anniversary of the 
evening when they became engaged, and 
all his good points are as naught, for the 
plaintive wail ascends to heaven: “He 
no longer loves me! ” 

As a matter of fact, could any view of 
married life be more productive of dis- 
aster than this which undervalues conduct 
and places a premium upon words? It 
would doubtless surprise Mrs. Ward’s ad- 
mirers to learn that there are those who 
consider some of her books as distinctly 
harmful as the novels of “Rita” and 
“The Duchess,” far beneath hers as these 
latter are in literary merit. 





A THIEF’S STORY—Another “hu- 
man document,” and this time ap- 
parently a genuine one. 


The “human document” line of litera- 
ture has been somewhat overdone, or 
Hutchins Hapgood’s “ Autobiography of a 
Thief ” might attract more attention than 
it probably will. For it is an interesting 
book, and seemingly a genuine one. The 
noble art of faking is so prevalent nowa- 
days that the reader may well hesitate to 
put implicit confidence in any protesta- 
tion of author or publisher; but if Mr. 
Hapgood’s villain-hero is a fraud, he is a 
far more ingenious and convincing one 
than the lugubrious Arthur Sterling. 

The book is—or at least it purports and 
seems to be—the plain tale of a New York 
“gun,” told in his own words. After 
Mr. Flynt’s dissertations on the sub- 
ject, it may or may not be necessary to 
explain that a “gun” is a criminal. 
Light-Fingered Jim, as this worthy is or 
was styled by his friends, was the son of 
poor but honest parents, who, though 
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President Roosevelt had not yet promul- 
gated his views on the subject of “ race 
suicide,” followed the usual custom of 
poor but honest parents and brought into 
the world more children than they could 
take care of. Left to run in the streets, 
as a mere boy Jim became a “dip,” or 
pickpocket. At twenty, in his own modest 
phrase, he was “not only a skilful pick- 
pocket, but a good swindler and drag- 
worker, and had done some good things as 
a burglar.” As the result of three con- 
victions, he has spent most of the last 
fifteen years in State’s prison. 

It is not a pretty tale, though it ends 
with a profession of repentance. It can 
hardly encourage the benevolent optimists 
who believe in the possibility of reform- 
ing the average professional criminal. If 
Jim’s desire to “square it” is sincere, it 
seems an illogical ending to the story he 
tells. Genuine repentance presupposes a 
sense of shame, a hatred of sin, and we 
find nothing of that sort here. Through- 
out his narrative the man is shameless, 
conceited, cold-blooded, brutal. He re- 
gards women as animals, decent society 
as his prey. He prides himself on his 
“superior intelligence,” but displays a 
mind of almost the meanest order. He 
bitterly resents the insinuation that he is 
a “bad character.” It is an interesting 
self-revelation, but not a pleasant one. 

Incidentally, the book contains amusing 
references to certain actual New York 
personages, some of whom the reader will 
have no difficulty in identifying. Prom- 
inent among them, for example, is Senator 
Wet Coin,a powerful Tammany politician 
whose close relations with the “under 
world ” are frequently mentioned. 





THE CRUELTY OF AUTHORS—The 
unfair treatment of the unlucky Mr. 
Journingham. 


May not a word be said for the dis- 
agreeable and objectionable people in 
books who today do duty as villains? The 
old-fashioned, black-hearted villain one 
could hate with a free heart, but the poor, 
tiresome scapegoats of the modern novel 
really call for sympathy. They endure all 
sorts of buffets, are held up to scorn and 
ridicule, and all the time are most in- 
offensive people. 

The latest example is a person called 
Journingham in “The Conquering of 
Kate.” He was lunching comfortably at 
his London club when a letter came from 
Kate—who had rejected him some time 
before—summoning him to cross the 
ocean, that she might marry him. Her 
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motive was to retrieve the fallen fortunes 
of her house with the objectionable 
Journingham’s goods. Very well, he goes 
to America. Kate, who has had a stroke 
of luck, snubs him, her sister snubs him, 
the family lawyer snubs him, everybody 
snubs him, and at last the poor fellow is 
shot and killed by another rejected suitor 
of Kate’s. We are expected to admire 
Kaie and detest poor, stupid, vulgar 
Journingham. Yet he seems to deserve 
our sympathy. Why couldn’t they have 
left him sitting at home in his comfortable 
club ? 

There are plenty of unfortunates like 
him in the books of the day. They get all 
the kicks and knocks and no one likes 
them. Presumably they exist only be- 
cause the author needs them to round out 
his plot. After all, it is a somewhat 
clumsy way of rounding out plots, as well 
as an unfair one. 

The best remedy for such a state of 
affairs might be a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Unnecessary Cruelty by Authors. 
If people must be tortured and held up to 
sLame and ridicule, they should have done 
something to deserve it, and not merely 
have been willing to cross an ocean to 
ers a sweetheart and help a novelist’s 
plot. 


“WILLIAM JAMES—The work and 
personality of Henry James’ brother. 


There are books that one rarely ‘sees 
noticed in the literary periodicals, but 
which, nevertheless, make their way 
among readers and. produce a. profound 
effect. Such a book is “The Varieties 
of Religious Experience,” by Professor 
William James, of Harvard. Published 
several months ago at a comparatively 
high price and in a limited edition, it 
has already been recognized as one of the 
most notable of recent contributions to 
religious philosophy. Moreover, it has 
the great merit of being written in a 
style that possesses simplicity, clear- 
ness, and vigor, and that makes the 
volume attractive to both the scientific 
and the unscientific reader. 

The book is made up of lectures de- 
livered last year before the students of 
Edinburgh University, and is one of the 
most remarkable evidences of the drift 
of present-day science in the direction 
of harmony with religion. Though he 
tries to maintain a neutral attitude in 
discussing various faiths, Professor 
James frankly shows that he has a deep 
sympathy with religious aspiration in 
general. 


























The son of Henry James, one of the 
foremost of the early American philo- 
sophical writers,and the brother of Henry 
James, the well-known novelist, Professor 
James inherited his father’s fondness 
for analysis and research. As his brother 
studied law before devoting himself to 
writing, so William James studied medi- 
cine before becoming a lecturer. But 
while the novelist has lost himself in the 
maze of subtleties and verbal niceties, 
the professor has remained clear in 
thought and luminous in expression. 
There is a very close sympathy between 
the two brothers, and it said that every 
week Henry James finds time, in the 
midst of his amazing productivity in 
fiction-writing, to prepare a thick letter 
for the American mail. Until Henry 
James removed his beard and mustache, 
as he did a short time ago, the two 
brothers looked somewhat alike, and in 
temperament there is a marked resem- 
blance between them, though the professor 
is the more active and virile of the two. 

During the past three years William 
James has suffered from a nervous break- 
down caused by overwork and aggravated 
by a curious experience which he had dur- 
ing one of his summer vacations. While 
walking in the woods near his house in 
the Adirondacks, he lost his way, and, as 
darkness fell, he was obliged to take 
refuge from the wild animals in a tree, 
where he remained all night. In the 
morning a party of searchers found him 
in an exhausted condition. Since that ad- 
venture, however, he has had a long rest, 
and he is now going on with his work at 
Harvard. 


THE VULGAR «SMART”—Two 
recent novels which present an un- 
consciously unalluring picture of the 
fashionable. 


Are the aims of that part of the com- 
munity vulgarly known as the “smart 
set” as shoddy, coarse, and generally de- 
plorable as they are represented by its his- 
torians? When two novelists, with no 
apparent animus against society, and with 
apparent knowledge of its habits, proceed 
to show it as hopelessly cold-blooded, mer- 
cenary, and cheap, the average reader be- 
gins to wonder if the outcry against it 
from less lenient sources, such as the sen- 
sational pulpit and the sensational press, 
is justified. 

In “Golden Fleece” David Graham 
Phillips portrays, with great liveliness 
and considerable humor, the adventures of 
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a fortune-hunting earl in the United 
States. Lord Frotheringham is a likable 
enough young fellow, but he is shown 
setting out after an American heiress.as 
his valet would after a position. His sis- 
ter and his English sweetheart brace his 
courage when it falters, and wish him 
Godspeed on his pious journey. They are 
represented as otherwise agreeable, right- 
minded girls. Indeed, they are all so 
pleasant that the reader cannot but re- 
joice when the fortune-hunter goes home 
wifeless to a better fate than he had 
sought for himself. But is it possible 
that mercenary degeneracy is so prevalent 
that otherwise manly men and good 
women are tainted through and through 
with it? 

In “ The Modern Obstacle” Mrs, Alice 
Duer Miller has made a study of a young 
American woman who apparently cares 
more for the quality of her brougham 
linings and the possibility of truffles than 
for love, honor, and happiness. Mrs. 
Miller writes with cleverness, charm, and 
distinction of her Pauline and of those 
who surround her, but it is not at all clear 
that she realizes that she is writing about 
an abandoned woman. On the night of 
her betrothal to a millionaire, the heroine 
writes to her rejected lover that he is to 
her the one man on earth, and that there 
will be no other. She prefers the physi- 
cal comfort insured by millions to love, 
bodily well-being of the super-refined sort 
to spiritual well-being of any kind; and 
yet the reader is evidently expected to 
take her as a fair and fascinating sample 
of the fashionably-bred girl. 

Is it possible that in any set, clever, 
kindly, well-bred, affectionate people are 
blandly engaged in selling their birth- 
rights for the proverbial mess of pottage, 
and of pluming themselves upon their 
delicacy and fine taste in doing so? It 
almost seems as if Mrs. Miller and Mr. 
Phillips were too cynical in maintaining 
such a thesis. 


TENNYSON’S METERS—And Fred- 
eric Harrison’s opinions on the subject. 


In a recent essay on Tennyson, Frederic 
Harrison justly points out the late lau- 
reate’s “ consummate mastery of the iam- 
bie meters in all their forms,” and pro- 
ceeds to lay down the rule that iambic 
forms are the “best for all continuous, 
grave, and stately poems.” 

This seems to be rather a sweeping 
opinion. The familiar ten-syllabled lines, 
rhymed or unrhymed, are the usual— 
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almost the invariable—form for epics, 
dramas, and long poems in general; but 
there is much splendid and stately English 
verse in other meters. Besides such short 
pieces as those that begin— 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 


and— 
We buried him darkly at dead of night, 


it is easy to instance “ Hiawatha” (tro- 
chaic), “ Evangeline” (hexameters), and 
“ Maud ” (irregular). 
Some of Mr. Harrison’s scansions seem 
peculiar. He incidentally calls— 
"Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him com- 
plain— 
a dactylic line, and divides it into a spon- 
dee, three dactyls, and an extra syllable, 
thus: 
’Tis the | voice of the | sluggard, I | heard him com- 
| plain. 
Surely the good Dr. Watts was writing 
anapeests, not dactyls, and the line natu- 
rally divides into four trisyllabic feet, 
each with its accent, thus: 
’Tis the voice | of the slug- | gard, I heard | him 
complain. 
It cannot be correct to make five feet 
out of a line that has only four accents. 





A TYPE OF MEDIOCRITY—In “ Nor- 
man Hubbard” Edith Wyatt has por- 
trayed a familiar figure of American 
life. 


It is seldom that a woman transfixes a 
character with such accuracy and insight 
as Edith Wyatt has shown in her 
treatment of the central figure in the 
story which she has misnamed “True 
Love.” Through the pages of this almost 
plotless story, borne upon a sluggish cur- 
rent of events, and surrounded by char- 
acters as commonplace as their native 
prairie town, Norman Hubbard stands re- 
vealed to us, a grotesquely serious person, 
intellectually shallow and conversation- 
ally ponderous. Covering a lack of ideas 
by a facility of expression, self-absorbed 
and always solemn, his belief in himself 
as a man of culture and a man of the 
world is as profound as it is unfounded. 

In matters of love, a woman knows without 
reason, a man reasons without knowledge. 

Before marriage love grows and does not ques- 
tion, after marriage it questions and does not grow. 

The happiest women are not they who laugh 
oftenest. 


It is by the utterance of platitudes like 
these that Norman Hubbard contrives to 
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establish a reputation as a thinker, and to 
gather a following. Uttered with the.air 
of one who has striven and attained, his 
reflections gave rise to the admiring com- 
ment that there was not an hour of the 
day when Norman did not put some one 
in the wrong. 

Every development of the story serves 
to exhibit this unconscious egotist in a 
new light. He becomes engaged to a 
beautiful but simple-minded country 
girl, and at once we get his views on mar- 
riage, interspersed with what Aristotle, 
Goethe, Emerson, Browning, and Niet- 
sche would—according to him—have said, 
thought, and written on the subject. 
Then he grows cold toward the young 
girl to whom he is in honor bound, and, 
self-centered as always, he begins to liken 
himself to David Grieve and other heroes 
of fiction, as one tied for life, by his own 
generosity, to an inferior nature. 

Every town of any size possesses at 
least one Norman Hubbard, and each 
Norman Hubbard has many followers. 
He is a recent figure in American life, 
produced by the reaching out of the men- 
tally inferior toward something which 
they comprehend imperfectly ‘but con- 
sider desirable. As the financial sharper 
undertakes to show confiding people a 


- quick and easy way of getting rich with- 


out working, so the intellectual fakir of- 
fers to show his followers a short cut to 
that cultivation which can be gained only 
at the cost of mental exertion. 

Familiar as this character is, this is 
probably his first appearance in fiction. 
In “True Love,” Norman Hubbard 
stands out as the exponent of intellect- 
ual mediocrity against a background of 
characters so well-drawn that, had he not 
occupied the center of the stage, any one 
of them would have elicited our admira- 
tion. The hustling, warm-hearted busi- 
ness man, his silly little sister, Norman’s 
foolish younger brother, the men of the 
Marsh family—all of these people are 
the every-day folk of real life, warmed 
into a living interest by the vivifying 
touch of humor. 

Miss Wyatt takes no apologetic atti- 
tude for placing the scene of her story in 
the West, if we may so call Chicago. She 
is aware of the standpoint of the East, 
but is in no way impressed by it. On the 
contrary, her one example of dialect 
writing is in gentle derision of the Bos- 
ton girl who has no r’s in her words—a 
novel piece of temerity. 

If in the future Miss Wyatt’s skill in 
making a story march shall prove at all 
equal to that which she displays in 



































character drawing, we may have from her, 
sooner. or: later, a- remarkable book. 





THE «FIVE TOWNS ”—The rather 
dreary abode of a very commonplace 
heroine. 

“ Anna of the Five Towns” belongs to 
the school of fiction of which “ The House 
With the Green Shutters” is a note- 
worthy example, the school that revels 
in the photographic delineation of the 
commonplace. In novels of this sort 
the author attaches himself firmly to the 
heroine, and, dogging her steps from 
morning until night, faithfully records 
her every act and thought, no matter how 
trivial. It is a method which needs the 
touch of genius in order to produce a 
desirable result. 

The “Five Towns” are a group of 
overgrown English villages given over to 
the manufacture of pottery, Bursley be- 
ing the one in which the scene of the 
story is laid. Amnna’s father is a miser 
who, by shrewd investments of the prop- 
erty his daughter inherited from her 
mother, has amassed a small fortune for 
her. On Anna’s coming of age, he form- 
ally presents her with the securities in 
which her money is invested, but really 
keeps the management of things in his 
own hands, and they continue to live in 
the same restricted way. 

Under her father’s direction,- Anna 
presses one of her tenants for his rent, 
and he commits suicide. She ultimately 
marries a young man of irreproachable 
habits, who is devoted to her. One might 
suppose that happiness lay before her, but 
no author of this school would be true 
to his convictions were he to leave his 
heroine any loophole of escape from her 
mournful fate; so she is made to realize 
ina feeble sort of way that she is in love 
with the suicide’s son, a youth who has 
been depicted as most unattractive both 
in body and mind. 

The plot of the story is of the slightest, 
and its interest lies in its delineation of 
character; but in spite of the author’s 
photographie methods, most of his people 
are shadowy figures, that of the miser be- 
ing the best. And yet there is undoubted 
ability in the book, ability which is hard 
to define and which is felt rather than 


seen. 
Dickens, with Bob Cratchit, and 
Thackeray, in his “Shabby Genteel 


Story,” have shown what can be done with 
the lives of the lowly and the common- 
place, and Mrs. Gaskell and Jane Austen 
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have dealt triumphantly with the un- 
eventful; but itis a mistake to confound 
cataloguing with literature, or photog- 
raphy with art. 


CHARLATAN BOOKS — Books that 
have started sects, and others that 
might have done so. 


Every year books are published which 
are rarely mentioned in literary journals, 
and of which the reading public hears 
little through the ordinary channels of ad- 
vertising, but which nevertheless have 
large audiences and handsome sales. 
Some of these are semi-religious books, 
on-hangers of no especial creed, and in re- 
lation with no special dogma. Others are 
“health books,” whose writers have no 
claim to the title of doctor of medicine. 

Every now and then one stumbles on 
such a production, or on one of its con- 
verts. Now it enunciates a new theory of 
diet, or tells how to keep eternally young 
by prayer and by twisting the wrists in a 
certain way; or it may formulate a new 
gymnastic-religious system. These books 
are the chevaliers d’industrie of litera- 
ture. They live on the weaknesses and 
gullibility of the public. Sometimes one of 
them makes a success, founds a new cult, 
and we have a Mrs. Eddy’s “Bible.” Others 
make no wide stir, but manage to acquire 
a certain following. Perhaps, in their 
meteoric flight, they make a whole town 
anemic by persuading it to omit its break- 
fast, or set a young ladies’ boarding school 
jigging to some psycho-physical nonsense 
cf its own brand. 

There is no form of literature which 
makes funnier reading for the irreverent. 
Take, for instance, the standard Delsarte 
book, which so deftly combines in its 
teachings both physical and spiritual 
grace. In this work the neophyte reads: 

Can the reader comprehend the standpoint of 
Delsarte? If so, the divine mystery of the Chris- 
tian church, the Triune Godhead of Three Persons 
in One God, will become plain. 

In this work, too, one meets with startling 
phrases in italics, like this: 

You are not forgetting, I hope, that as a division 
the torso is moral and volitional representative of a 
desire of being. 

Here is a typically Delsartean direction 
for an exercise : 

Decompose your head, titillate the eyelids. 

This is one of the books of which one hears 
little, but which needed only to have be- 
hind it some high priest or priestess with 
a personality, and it might have founded 
its own religious sect and had its white 
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marble temples overlooking Central Park. 
Far less skilfully arranged books have 
started fads which ended in religious de- 
nominations. 


CALTHROP’S CLOTHES — Their ef- 
fect upon a simple-minded Fifth 
Avenue crowd probably unprece- 
dented in fact or fiction. 


Most casual observers would tell you 
that on Fifth Avenue it requires great ec- 
eentricity of costume to arrest attention. 
Turbaned swamis have frequently walked 
the famous New York street without hold- 
ing up traffic; visiting Chinese potentates 
have won for their jade buttons and their 
peacock’s feathers the merest second 
glance; the fur-lined overcoats of the 
proudest actors, the pale blue tulle hats of 
the fairest ladies of the chorus, the garb 
of the energetic “ white wings,” and the 
purple velvet of the dowagers of society, 
all pass practically unnoticed. 

But when Calthrop, cousin to the Duke 
of Strode, appears, Fifth Avenue knows 
a change of heart. Says his creator: 

They made him uncomfortable, too, by staring 
at him—both the men and the women—as if he 
were something strange and unusual. It did not 
occur to him that the people’s stares might be 
caused by curiosity, perhaps, at his very smartly 
made and unmistakably English coat. 


An English coat on Fifth Avenue is, we 
infer, in the estimation of Justus Miles 
Forman, something +o make the habitués 
of that simple thoroughfare sit up and 
stare. It is in a book called “ Journeys 


End” that Mr. Forman tacitly confesses - 


to this theory. He seems to hold others 
equally naive; for instance, that the Eng- 
lish-coated Calthrop is an interesting and 
faseinating person whom a sweet English 
girl at home, a beautiful American actress, 
and a plain American working girl would 
all be likely to adore. Further, he seems 
to be of the opinion that it adds interest 
to the actress to make her a very thin dis- 
guise of Ethel Barrymore. He seems to 
harbor the delusion that when this lady 
bends above the tea-things and murmurs: 
“Your tea will be waiting for you—al- 
ways!” she has said something very subtle 
and thrilling. 

Still, the publishers of “ Journeys 
End” are announcing successive editions 
of the book. Seeing which, those who have 
failed in more trying pursuits may take 
heart again, and embark upon glittering 
careers as writers of “smart” tales. A 
childlike disregard for real values and a 
snobbish veneration for all that bears a 
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Piccadilly flavor, from clothes to slang, 
appear to be all the equipment necessary. 





THE «GOOD PEOPLE” —A volume 
of Irish fairy stories without a grue- 
some note. 


It was Darby O’Gill’s victory over the 
leprechawn which gained for him a more 
intimate acquaintance with the “good 
people ” than is vouchsafed to most, even 
in Ireland. This good fortune of Darby’s, 
though it did not make him wealthy or 
particularly wise, proved a good thing for 
other people. Without it we should not 
have had Herminie Templeton’s “ Darby 
O’Gill and the Good People.” 

The first charm of the book is the 
author’s name. Irish stories of fairies 
and peasants written by an author with a 
name not-aggressively Hibermian have a 
double charm. Those that use the quaint 
legends only in a _ breezy, wholesome, 
laughter-provoking way are better than 
some of the Celtic renaissance lore that 
has been loosed upon the world lately. 
Those in which that overworked quality 
of “ Irish pathos ” gets an almost complete 
rest cannot be too highly praised. 

The most delicious tale in the half 
dozen which compose this little volume 
relates the “convarsion” of Father 
Cassidy. Father Cassidy was an un- 
believer, and a most intolerant one. He 
was for excommunicating Darby, the 
friend of the “ good people,” until Darby 
arranged a meeting between the priest and 
the king of the fairies. His reverence and 
his majesty had a famous argument on 
many subjects, disagreeing heartily until 
they reached a few of the fundamental 
truths, as Ireland knows them. When 
Darby, as master of ceremonies, asked the 
name of the greatest man that ever lived 
they answered together: “ Dann’le O’Con- 
nell!” With one accord they declared 
the greatest poet to have been Tom Moore. 
Their perfect unity of opinion was des- 
troyed when the name of the greatest war- 
rior that ever lived was demanded, for one 
answered “Brian Boru” and the other 
“Owen Roe O’Nale.” But that was a 
trifling difference, and did not destroy 
their new amicable relations. 

“Tf we could only send you to Parlia- 
ment,” says the priest to the king, “ you’d 
free Ireland. To think that I once fully 
believed there was no such things as 
fairies! ” 

“That was bekase you were shupersti- 
tious,” says the king. “ Every one is 80, 
more or less. I am meself, a little.” 
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THE WAY TO ARCADY. 


TurovuaH streets that ring with busy cries 
We walk to where the shipping lies 

And board the ferry, filled with glee; 
This is the way to Arcady. 


The river crossed, from boat to train 
We’re hurried by a throng scarce sane, 
And spin o’er miles of marshy lea; 
This is the way to Arcady. 


Beyond the smoke and din of mills 
We climb up to the pleasant hills, 

And thank God such sweet air is free; 
This is the way to Arcady. 


Escaping from our dusty seat, 

We take a shady village street 
To haunts of happy bird and bee; 
This is the way to Arcady. 


Where you behold a common man 
I see a reincarnate Pan; 

A Chloe is each maid to me!— 
This is the way to Arcady. 


We turn—not up broad, ornate aisles 
That lead to stately domiciles, 

But down a grassy lane—ah, see! 
This is the way to Arcady. 


There nestles ‘neath an elm’s strong 
height 

A little house in green and white 

With roses on the porch—and she! 

This is the way to Arcady! 


Edward W. Barnard. 





A VACATION COMPROMISE. 


Tue first of our vacation schemes 
Was based upon the pleasing notion 
That we must realize our dreams 
Of foreign lands, and cross the ocean. 
Seasickness, liners, guide-books, maps, 
We all discussed with animation, 
And from our phrase-books mastered 
scraps 
Of French and German conversation. 


But then, alas, began disputes; 

We'd only so much cash to squander, 
And some of us had chosen routes 

In which the others wouldn’t wander. 


Belle hankered for the isles of Greece, 
Dad for his native Scottish heather ; 
Jack was for Paris; I, for Nice; 
And so we couldn’t get together. 


Our guide-books and our maps we burned, 
And then the mountains were sug- 
gested; 
Belle for the lovely Blue Ridge yearned, 
Till some one said ’twas snake-infested ; 
The Adirondacks suited me, 
But Jack for Tennessee contended, 
While dad declared that he must see 
The Rockies—so our planning ended! 


The shore resorts we next reviewed ; 

Belle thought Bar Harbor was “so 
pretty,” 

But Jack was in the vulgar mood 
For going to Atlantic City. 

Dad mildly murmured: “ Asbury Park; ” 
Mamma on Newport had decided; 

We wrangled on from dawn to dark, 
And bed-time found us still divided. 


The weeks were wasted in debate; 

We all continued deaf to reason. 
The mountains now were out of date, 

The shore resorts had closed their 

season; 

And so, dismissing discontent, 

With no more arguments or pouting, 
We packed the luncheon-box and went 

To Coney Island for an outing! 

Frank Roe Batchelder. 





THE HARVEST. 


Now is the brimming autumn; 
Now are the happy days; 

Now is the festal purple 
Wide-spread through sunny ways. 


-*Midst meadow and marsh and forest, 


And fringing the dusty road, 
Lie waiting their busy gleaners 
The crops no man has sowed. 


For the acorn drops i’ the woodland, 
And the beechnut dots the grove, 
And the hazel-brush is forming 
The hillside’s treasure-trove. 
The haw is a scarlet challenge, 
And the grape bends low each bower, 
And the ripened hemp is ready— 
Behold, the harvest hour! 
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Unseen was the kindly sower; 
But squirrel and mouse and bird 
In the voice of the wafting breezes 
The harvest-call have heard. 
Flock to the open larder 
The folk of field and wood, 
Who sit at the great, free table, 
And know that God is good! 


Edwin L. Sabin. 


A BALLADE OF THE BEREFT. 


STELLA, Pheebe, and Pauline, 

They have flown, the maidens fair, 
Left me unto anguish keen; 

At the vacant air I stare. 

Here within my bachelor lair 
Sorrow reigns the livelong day; 

I sit brooding in my chair— 
All the girls have gone away! 


Ruth and Grace and Ernestine 
Now imbibe the country air; 
They’re disporting on the green, 
Yachting, golfing—not a care, 
Naught of trouble have they there; 
Buoyant, laughing, blithesome, gay, 
While I weep and tear my hair— 
All the girls have gone away! 


I perforce must vent my spleen, 
With strange expletives must swear; 

I am growing small and mean— 
Would you have me debonair ? 
Smiling visage should I wear? 

All is dun and drear and gray, 
Lifeless, barren, dismal, bare— 

All the girls have gone away! 


ENVOY. 


Follow them I do not dare, 
Lack of shekels bids me stay. 
Prince, I’m bond-slave of despair— 
All the girls have gone away! 
Nathan M. Levy. 





A BALLADE OF HASBEENS. 


I wonder in what dining-room 
Now ping-pong echoes fill the air; 
Into what sad and silent doom 
Demure croquet has slipped, and where 
Does pigs-in-clover’s mad despair 
Rack some poor ghost within its tomb. 
The breeze has brushed them all away; 
Where are the games of yesterday ? 


Say where the queer R. Haggard is, 
With tales that used to freeze the 
spine; 
Those heroines of the Duchess’— 
Vivien, Mae, and Geraldine; 
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On what top shelf in dust repine 

“Red Pottage,” “Elsmere,” tearful Tess. 
The bright or dull, the sad, the gay, 
Where are the books of yesterday ? 


And where those plays we loved so well— 
The old “ Black Crook” and “ Penman 
Jim,” 
“ Adonis” and “A Midnight Bell” ? 
Alas, they fade to memories dim; 
And Hawkshaw, what’s become of him ? 
“Ten Nights ” and Charley Hoyt’s hotel, . 
“The Old Homestead ”—ah, who can‘ 
say 
Where are the plays of yesterday? 


ENVOY. 
Prince, we are dust for fashion’s broom; 
We laugh and sing or weep and pray, 
But in the end we meet the doom 
That holds the fads of yesterday. 
C. E. L. Thomas. 


——————_ 


THE DROUGHT. 


A RED-MOUTHED reptile by whose fiery 
tongue 


’ The fields are licked of green, the or- 


chards stung, 

The pastures burned as with a blighting 
brand 

— i and forth across the heated 
and; 

Whose touch is poison, and whose tortur- 
ous tread 

Sets quivering all the withering earth 
with dread; 

A grim, slow-moving monster whose hot 
breath 

Enkindles desolation, famine, death. 


James Courtney Challiss. 





A CHALLENGE. 


Fairest women of the ancients— 
Helen with the magnet eyes, 
Cleopatra dark and stormy, 
Laura of the fresh surprise; 
Come ye forth from song and story, 
Come from tale and romance forth— 
Dare ye strive for prize of: glory 
With my Helen of the north? 


Fairest maiden of the moderns, 
Queen of all the inland seas, 
Of the land of rolling prairies 
And the lazy southern breeze; 
Heroines of unpenned story, 
Waiting but the poet’s art— 
Dare ye strive for prize of glory 
With my Helen of the north? 


William Wallace Whitelock. 
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When you are at loss to know what to serve for luncheon— 


when you crave something both appetizing and satisfying, try 


Libby’ s (satura riavoryo Food Products 


Among the many Libby delicacies are Boneless Chicken, Melrose Paté, 
Veal Loaf, Peerless Wafer-Sliced Dried Beef, Potted Ham and Corned 
Beef Hash—wholesome foods that are as dainty as they are good—as 
substantial as they are appetizing. Every Libby Product is as wholesome 
as though made in your own kitchen, under your personal direction. 


The Booklet, ‘‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,”’ sent free. 
Libby’s Big Atlas of the World, for five 2 cent stamps. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 
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COCOA! 





NOTHING 





p] WALTER BAKER’S! 





for lunch for 10 days but GRAPE- 
NUTS and cream. He had been 
“running down” on meat and pota- 


Highest toes. 


Awards in He gained 4 pounds in the 10 


Europe days by the change. 


— GRAPE-NUTS food is a// nour- 
America ishment and a// of it goes into the 
proper place. That’s why one pound 
"i of GRAPE-NUTS contains more 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. available nourishment that ten 


. ESTABLISHED 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. J pounds of Meat, Wheat, Oats or 
Bread. Proved by trial. 
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